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GENERAL PREFACE 


At a time when civilisation is in peril and schemes of 
social reconstruction are in the air, it is wise to know what 
the seers of the past have said on the deeper problems of 
thought and life. The question of the nature and destiny 
of man, the purpose of society, its relation to the individual 
are near and intimate to each one of us. But only a select 
few care to spend the greater part of their lives over them 
and fewer still their whole lives and energies. But these few, 
whatever divergent answers they may seem to have found, 
stand high above ordinary humanity and have struggled to 
heights which have been gradually won for us. Man is a 
teachable animal, and by a sympathetic study of the past 
gropings and stumblings of mankind, he can avoid, though 
not error, at least its repetition. 

In India the problems of philosophy and religion have 
occupied for centuries an important place. While the leaders 
of philosophy have attempted to solve the riddle of existence, 
the teachers of religion have sought to supply us with an ordered 
scheme of life. The story of Indian thought gives us an impor¬ 
tant chapter, in what Lessing calls, the education of the human 
race. What is noteworthy is not the painful ignorance natural 
to a world over which generations of wild men have swept but 
the attempt to rise out of that ignorance. The greatness of 
the ancient thinkers of India is that they struggled persistently 
and often successfully to discover the spiritual values which 
enlarge the mind and add to the beauty of life. The progress 
of man, it is generally admitted today, is a continuous victory 
of thought over passion, of tolerance over fanaticism, of 
persuasion over force. 

In this series, it is proposed to bring out studies of ancient 
Indian classics and thought by competent scholars who have 
looked at them with new eyes and greater freedom. We are 
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proud that the first volume is by that great scholar Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha. His refined, gentle and 
retiring nature, combined with his wide culture and intense 
seriousness gave us the impression of one who lived the religion 
he professed and this volume by him is a masterpiece of com¬ 
pleteness, clearity and compression. 

15th April, 1942. S.R. 



PREFACE TO THE VOLUME 


The idea of a History of fndian Philosophy first dawned 
upon my mind wljen T began a study of Madhavacharya’s- 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha in the year 1908. This idea deepened 
when as Curator of the Covernment Oriental MSS. Library 
at the Deccan College Poona, in 1912, 1 was called upon to 
make a Descriptive Catalogue of Samkhya and yoga MSS., 
as well as to complete tlie work of my predecessor in the office. 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, on Nyaya and Vedanta MSS., and to see 
through the press proofs of the Descriptive Catalogue of Veda 
and Brahmana MSS. When he was away on study leave for 
a Doctor’s Degree at Harvard. Dr. Belvalkar in his studies of 
Greek and European Philosophy at Harvard was also contem¬ 
plating a similar History of Indian Thought. I was very 
happy to see that our ideas had entirely coincided, and when 
he returned to India at the beginning of the last wa)‘, we made 
a scheme of a History of Indian Philosophy and submitted it 
to the Bombay University, under whose patronage two volumes 
have appeared, and a third may ajjpear sometime hence. It 
was apparent, however, after we had spent a number of years 
on this scheme, that the work of a History of Indian Thought 
was a task to be attempted only on a co-operative basis. In 
the meanwhile, works from the pen of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta had already appeared. So, when at the 
First Philosophical Congress at Calcutta Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and myself met together in 1925, we formulated a scheme 
for an Encyclopaedic History of Indian Philosophy on behalf 
of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, which had been 
founded in 1924. This scheme received the support of many 
great scholars in and outside India, but there came in the way 
another difficulty, namely, that of adequate financial support 
for such a large undertaking. It was due to this particularly, 
that an adequate fulfilment of the task remained pending. 
One volume of the Series was published years ago ; another. 
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though ready, could not be brought out on account of financial 
stringency; but this volume which was first projected on 
behalf of the Encyclopaedic History and which was undertaken 
by the late Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha is being offered to the world 
to-day. 

2. When Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the Raja Saheb of 
Aundh, and myself met at Nagpur for the session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress in 1937, we discussed fully a scheme 
for an Indian Library of Philosophy and Religion. It was 
first decided to offer this series for publication to some European 
Publishers, as that would have given due publicity to the volumes 
in the Series all the world over. The second great World-War, 
however, intervened. In the meanwhile. Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
fortunately accepted the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
Hindu University, and it was decided to publish the Series 
under the aegis of the B.H.U. The Academy had projected 
years ago volumes on Indian Philosophy as well as on 
Philosophy of Religion, which it was thought could well be 
incorporated in the scheme of the Library of Indian Philosophy 
and Religion, of which Sir S. Radhakrishnan kindly consented 
to be the General Editor. It is no wonder, therefore, that as 
Director of the Academy I should have felt great satisfaction 
in handing over the volumes projected on behalf of the Academy 
to be taken over by the Library of Indian Philosophy and 
Religion, and exclaim as an ancient Seer exclaimed long ago 

IHTR f^: sRUfi Accordingly, 

Dr. Ganganatha Jha’s volume, which was written originally 
for the Encyclopaedic History, was offered to this new Series 
as it first publication. Other volumes from the Encyclopaedic 
History which might be ready could also be incorporated in 
this new Series, as well as a large number of other volumes on 
Philosophy and Religion in general. A large number of young 
scholars have also come into prominence during the interim, 
and I am sure that the series would prosper exceedingly under 
the editorship of an eminent scholar like Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
and under the wings of the B.H.U., Is it too much to hope 
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that donors and Princes who have contributed so much to the 
great buildings in B.H.U. would see that the publication work, 
which, in a sense, is more durable than works in marble, is duly 
endowed, so as to enable the B.H.IT. to discharge its supreme 
cultural and spiritual function ? 

,3. A tragic interest attaches to the production of this 
A'olume. It is about three years since this Mimamsa volume 
has been in the printers’ hands, hut on account of various 
difficulties, the publication of the volume has been delayed 
so long. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha had desired that this volume 
might see the light of day during his lifetime. But it was 
not to be ! The maiii body of the volume was already in print, 
but the Critical Bibliography as well as the Prefaces had to be 
written and printed. The Taj was not built in a day ; and a 
monumental work like this is bound to take some time for its 
proper production. 1 had announced in my preface to Dr. 
Jha’s Vedanta Lectures published by the Allahabad University, 
that a great work from his pen was coming, and that it would be 
the consummation of Panditji’s life-work, and so it has been. 
I do not know that there has been any scholar in the whole 
length and breadth of India who has worked on the Philosophy 
of Mimamsa so much and so intently as Dr. Sir Ganganatha 
Jha has done. His translations of the Sloka-varttika and 
Tantra-Varttika, as well as Sabarabhasya, have been monu¬ 
mental. A pinnacle was required to be placed on the edifice 
and the present work, summing up in a philosophical manner 
the teachings of the great Mimamsaka philosophers, supplied 
the much needed desideratum. It is no exaggeration to say 
that if reincarnation may be regarded as valid, Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha might be taken to be an avatdra of Kumarila. His Doctorate 
thesis was on Prabhakara no doubt, but the consummation 
of his life’s work was in the exposition of the philosophy to 
Kumarila, which bas not been attempted by anybody hitherto. 
Like Kumarila, Sir Ganganatha Jha left his mortal body on the 
banks of the Ganges at Prayaga. To me personally, as it 
was to many an eminent Doctor, it was a wonderful sight to 
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see the Panditji sitting up in a Yogic posture throughout the 
entire last month of his life without pause. It was a feat 
which could be accomplished by rarely any person during the 
last stages of his life. When Dr. Umesha Mishra and myself 
had been to pay our respects to the Revered Panditji just six 
hours before he passed away—alas ! we did not know that 
it was our final visit to him, nor that it was the final vi.sit that 
he granted consciously to anybody—he appeared to us, and 
we shall long cherish the impression, that he was a “lion among 
philosophers”, roused from his Samddhic slumber and speaking 
consciously to us. The mainstay of his final programme must 
have been the powerful support which he received from his 
moral and spiritual life, led continuously through a period 
of mor(! than seventy years. Like Kumarila, he was the great 
connecting link between Mimamsa and Vedanta. Born in 
Videha, there is no doubt that he must have reached Mukti of 
the Videha type ! 

4. It was a noble act on the part of the Raja Saheb 
of Aundh to have contributed to the publication of this volume 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., knows the value 
of such a work more than almost any other Prince. The powerful 
support which he gave to the work of the Academy has enabled 
it to endures long, while his final gift to the Academy, and, 
through it to the Library of Indian Philosophy and Religion, 
has been the endowment for this volume. Leading a life of 
absolute self-abnegation, with every pie of his hard-earned 
money devoted to sublime causes, with a rare interest in works 
of Art of which his Acropolitan Museum at Aundh will remain 
a standing example for generations to come, with the princely 
donations which he has given to the cause of Indian Literature, 
History and Culture, with a rare love for his subjects and their 
constitutional welfare, Shrimant Raja Saheb of Aundh stands 
out as a prominent personality among the Princes, the sum 
total of whose achievements within the gamut of his finance 
is hard to achieve by any other Prince similarly situated. I 
am sure that Shrimant Balasaheb has laid the philosophic 
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world under very deep obligation by his gift for the publication 
of this volume. 

5. To Pandit Amaranatha Jha, I am indebted in the 
publication of this volume more than 1 can say. From the 
very inception of the idea of the publication, his help in the 
matter has been immense. I have to thank him for having 
kindly consented to my request to write an Introductory 
Note to this volume. If the revered Panditji had been living, 
no doubt he would have done it himself, as he did in the case 
of the Allahabad University publication of his Vedanta Lectures. 
Nevertheless, as an ancient Indian adage would have it, 
“sttcitt # 3W’Trfu'” has a great truth underlying it, and it is 
only in the fitness of things that a person so highly situated as 
Pandit Amaranatha Jha, so filial, so devoted and so reverential 
to his father’s lifework, should represent the Panditji in a 
personal Introductory Note to this volume. Pandit Ksetresha 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya has been the 'primum movens of this 
publication. Had it not been for him, it would not have been 
possible to arrange so adequately for the printing of this difficult 
work, and it would be hard to exaggerate the very keen in¬ 
terest which he has taken throughout the whole course of its 
publication. Dr. If mesh Mishra, like a loyal pupil and Teacher’s 
son of the Panditji, has at least partly paid his debt to his 
Teacher by the Critical Bibliographical Note which he has 
written for the volume, and the framework of which Panditji 
had seen and approved of during his life-time. Dr. Umesha 
Mishra’s reference to the Maharashtra Pandit Gagabhatta, the 
Coronation Pre-ceptor of Shivaji, who completed the Sloka- 
varttika of Kumarila, would please all Maharashtra scholars 
not a little. The Indian Press have accomplished this task in 
the entire spirit of a labour of love. They have never looked 
at this publication from the business point of view. They 
understood the greatness of this work of the revered Panditji, 
and they have given us of their best in the production of 
this volume. A work like this represents, in true Mimamsa 
style, a great work of Sacrifice. Different J^itaviks, representing 
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different functions, are required for the completion of such a 
Sacrifice ; and to all the above our deepest thanks are due for 
the consummation of the Avabhritha ceremony which has thus 
been reached through their combined and devout assistance. 

Allahabad, R. 1). Ranade. 

17th March, 1942. 
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It is Professor Ranade’s wisli that 1 should write a few 
introductory words. I had the privilege of collaborating with 
my father in his revised translation of the KavyapraMsha 
and in the edition of the poet Chandra’s Maheshavdm. Unfor¬ 
tunately, my own leanings have always been for literature 
and drama, and my ])hilosophical attainments, in spite of the 
valuable opportunities 1 had at home, are nil. 1 cannot, 
therefore, say anything useful about this work. But as a 
child I remember the daily labours of ray father both at home 
and at the residence of Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Chitradhara 
Mishra. I remember the care with which he used to correct 
the proofs of the Tantra-varttilca and Shlokavdrttika as they 
came from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Indeed, 1 cannot 
recall any time when he was not reading or writing. At College 
he had to teach, unaided, all the six classes, from the Inter¬ 
mediate to the M.A. : he had to work at Boards and Committees, 
Senate and Syndicate ; at Benares he had heavy administrative 
duties as Pfincipal of the Sanskrit College, Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies, and Registrar ; on coming back to Allahabad, 
he had charge of the reorganised University, which for five 
years controlled the affiliated colleges also ; he was head of a 
large family ; towards the closing days of his life, he suffered 
several domestic bereavements. But during the entire period 
of forty years, over which I can look back, I do not remember 
a single day when he was without his books and when he was 
not engaged in literary work. And it was not all philosophical 
work. He contributed regularly to the Leader “Musings of an 
Idler”, in which he discussed almost every topic under the sun, 
religious, educational, social, political. As a member of the 
Council of State, he took a leading part in its deliberations. 
He delivered several Convocation Addresses. He delivered 
presidential addresses at the Oriental Conference and the 
Philosophical Congress. He delivered a series of lectures on 
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Poetry for the Hindustani Academy, and a series of Hindi 
lectures for the Patna University. The only light reading he 
indulged in for relaxation was in biographical literature. We, 
who were so much younger and had more energy, marvelled at 
his industry and his versatility. In his last days he was anxious 
that his work on Mimamsa should appear early ; he was anxious 
about the Introduction which he had undertaken to contribute 
to his revised translation of the Chhdndogya Upanishad ; he 
was anxious to correct the last portions of the proofs of the 
Vivddachintdmani, which he had translated for the “Gaekwad 
Oriental Series”. He had no other anxieties. He was ready 
and willing to depart. It is the pious privilege of the survivors 
to see to the publication of the last works which, despite feeble 
health and failing sight, he had completed. 

December 10, 1941. Amaranatha Jha. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

Students of Indian Literature have long been conversant with the 
term ‘Sa^-darshana,' ‘Six Systems of Philosophy'. One cannot however 
foil to observe that this is a misjiomer. It is true it is an old term ; we 
read, for instance, in tlie Mahdnirvdna-tantra — 

Even liert? however the ‘Six Systems’ are spoken of somewhat vaguely 
and deprecatingly. 

Tliough the expression has tlie sanction of long usage behind it, it 
appears to have been not known in ancient times. This is clear from the 
fact that in the enunciation of the various branches of literature which 
a seeker after truth, was advised to study, there is no mention of the ^six 
darshanas' ; and also it dcK's not occur in the list of the several 'vidydasthd- 
nds\ subjects of learning, provided by the Ancients. For instance, (1) we 
have the following list in the Chhdndogya Upanisad (7.1.2)— 

‘.The P-gveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharvana, 

the Itiliasa-Purana, the Veda of the Vedas, the Rites of the Fathers, 
Mathematics, Science of Portents, Science of Time, Logic, Ethics and Politics, 
Etymology, Science of the Veda, Science of Elementals, Science of War, 
Astronomy, Snake-charming and Fine Arts’. 

(2) YdjfUimlkya in his Smrti provides the following list of subjects 
of learning— 



where we find mentioned only ^Nydya^ and ^M%mdmsd\ standing respectively 
for Reasoning and Investigation, 

(3) The Great Vdchuspati Mishra (ninth century A.C.) is known to 
have written important works on all tlie Darshanas ; he himself enumerates 
his works as— 



where we do not find the mention of the regular ‘Six Systems’, 
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(4) Rdjashehhara-Kdvyamlindsd (tenth century A.C.) speaks of 
*Vdnmaya\ Literature, as consisting of 'Purdrm, Anvlksikl, Mtmdmsd and 
Smrtitantra; wliere we miss the names of Sdfikhya, Yoga, Vedanta and 
Vaishesika, 

(5) Jayanta-BhatUi in his NydyamafLjarl (tentli century A.C.) speaks 
of ^Sf^t4ark%, ^the Six Theories’; but includes under the name, Mimdmsd, 
Nydya, Sdnkhya, Arhata, Bauddha and ChdriHika, The names of ^ Vedanta,^ 
'Yoga\ 'Vaislwsika' are absent here. 

(6) Vishvasdratantra-Gurugltd (twelfth century A.C.) speaks of the 
‘Six Systems’, as those of Gautania, Kandda, Kapila, PaMjali, Vydsa and 
Jaimini Here alone we find the well-known ‘Six darshams\ 

(7) Haribhadra Suri (twelfth century A.C.) mentions the following— 
Bauddha, Naiydyika, Sdnkhya, Jaina, Vaishc§ika and Jaimini; here we 
miss the names of ‘Vedanta^ and ^Yoga\ 

(8) Jinadatta Suri (thirteenth century A.C.) names the following— 
darshanas' — Jaina, Mlmdnisd, Bauddha, Sdfikhya, Shaiva and Ndstika ; 

here we miss the names of Nydya, Vaishisika, Vedanta and Yoga. 

(9) Rdjashskhara Suri (1348 A.C.) names Jaina, Sdnkhya, Jaimindya, 
Yoga, Vaishesika and Saugata. Here wc do not find the names of Veddnta 
and Nydya, 

(10) Mallindtha’s son (fourteenth century A.C.) speaks of Pdnini, 
Jaimini, Vydsa, Kapila, Aksapada and Kandda; here we miss the Yoga, 

Thus we find that till so late as the fourteenth century the name 
^S^^ darshana\ ‘Six Systems of Philosophy’, had not become stereotyped 
as standing definitely and specifically for the Six Systems now known as 
SdiMya, Yoga, Nydya, Vaishesika, Mimdmsd and Vedanta, The old 
division was into the two broad lines mentioned by Ydjttavalkya, under 
the names 'Nydya' and 'Mimdmsd', the term 'Nydya' stands for what we 
understand by Reasoning, Argumentation, and 'Mimdmsd' for Investigation, 
Deliberation, 

The first step towards both these lay in the preparing of the ground 
for investigation ; and it was necessary at the outset to lay down the ‘means’ 
that are available to the investigator for ‘knowing’ things ; this was essential 
for all sound and valid ‘knowledge’, which was the sole purpose of all Inves¬ 
tigation, Thus it was that ‘Nyaya’, ‘Reasoning’, came in as the first 
essential; and this is the reason why the consideration of the Means of 
Knowledge, Pramanas, became the starting point of our philosophical 
works. 
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From the earliest times, man has made a distinction between Matter — 
regarded, roughly, as what is tangible,—and Spirit—vflmt is not tangible. 

Man has all along recognised this distinction between the Visible,’ which 
meets the Eye, and the ‘invisible’, which is beyond the reach of the senses 
and is jet felt to be there. This well-recognised distinction we find stressed 
in the system which we know as the ^Sdnkhya\ In the other group known 
as the Nydya, we find expounded in detail the means and methods for the 
ascertaining of the real nature of things, both material and spiritual ; this 
expounding is done on the basis of common-sense, and the aid of superna¬ 
tural means of knowledge is not emphasised. The third group known as 
‘Mvmdmsd, deals entirely with spiritual truths, which are not amenable 
to any ordinary means of knowledge—being cognisable only through the 
Reliable Word, Revelation. 

It is not easy to find proper justifi(‘aiion for the later rigid division 
into the ‘Six Systems’. These ‘Six Systems’ Imve been held to be—(1) 
Sdhichya, (2) Yoga, (3) Nydya, (4) VaisVesiha, (5) Mmulmsd, and (6) Veddnta. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is ample justification for the view that 
we have only three ‘systems’, and each of these three is presented to us in 
the form of a pair ; each member of the pair being complementary to the 
other. 

For instance, Sdnkhya and Yoga form one pair ; the theoretical 
philosophy is supplied by the former and the practical metliod of realising 
these philosophical truths arc taught by the latter. It is for this reason 
that in the older literature, both of these have been called 'Sdfikhya' ; and 
it was only later on, when people began to prefer analysis to synthesis, that 
the former came to be known as ‘the Sdfikhya withotU God\ and the letter, 
as 'Sdnkhya with God ;, the postulating of the 'Ishwara,' Lord, God, being 
the important point where the two sister-systems differed ; though it was 
not noted that ‘God’ had no place in the philosophy of the Yoga —He being 
posited there only as the object of devotion and meditation, leading up to 
final Samadhi, Absolute Communion.—The Nydya and the Vaish^ika 
form the second pair ; though the case of these two is somewhat different 
from that oi Sdnkhya and Yoga, The sutras of both Nydya and Vaishesika 
contain ‘philosophical’ matter ; though even here much of the philosophical 
matter has been taken for granted by the Nydya, as expounded in the 
sister-system ; the Nydya-bhd§ya has clearly declared that such of the Vaishe- 
fika doctrines as have not been actually denied in so many words by the 
Nydya-sutra should be taken to be accepted by the Nydya — {Nydya-Bhd^a 
on 1.1.4.) That these two systems are mutually complementary is shown by 
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the fact that the avowed aim of the Nydya-sutras is found to be the pro¬ 
pounding of a scheme of investigation and discussion regarding philosophical 
truths; as in their opinion, knowledge acquired otherwise remains shaky 
until it is corroborated by such investigation and discussion. These two sys¬ 
tems have, since early times, been coalescing to such an extent that it is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain whether a certain manual written during 
the last two or three centuries is to be classed as 'Nydya' or ' Vaishesika\ 
Lastly as regards the Mimdmsd and the Vedanta, there has never been any 
justification for regarding them as two distinct ^systems of Philosophy’, 
They have always been, and continue to be, known as ^PUrva' (Preliminary) 
Mimdmsd and ^TJttara^ (Final) Mimdmsd, Purva-Mlmdmsd —i.e., Mima- 
msd proper—has never claimed to be a 'Darshana\ a system of Philosophy. 
In fact, so far as the Sutra is concerned, it docs not take cognisance of any 
philosophical topic except that of Pramdna ; and these also are brought in 
only negatively, to show that Dharma is not within the purview of the 
ordinary Pramdnas, Perception and the rest. The commentators have 
introduced such topics as the ‘Soul’ and the ‘Apurva/ but only as corollary 
to its main theme of ^D}iarma\ Duty of Man ; if there is no Soul and no 
Apurv>a, there can be no point in performing Dharma, one’s Duty ; hence 
these have been set forth by the later exponents; the Soul has been specially 
emphasised ; but regarding any detailed investigation and consideration 
of this Soul, the older writers have deliberately referred the enquirer to the 
‘ F eddnta\ Says Kumdrila at the end of his Atmavdda, in the Shlokavdriika — 





The term 'Ndstikya' (Atheism) in Indian Philosophy stands for the 
view that ‘there is no Soul, there is no region other than the physical’ 
(vide Nydya-Bhdsya) ; subsequently it came to stand for the view that 
‘there is no God\ —Tlie term 'Vedanta' originally stood for the IJpanifa.d- 
sectiori of the Veda, the study whereof, as beaiing upon the Soul and cognate 
subjects, is incorporated in the Brahmasutras of Bddardyana, —We are 
alive to the fact that later on differences cropped up between the two 
'Mlmdmsds' ; but they always appertained to minor details ; on the main 
issues, there has not arisen any serious controversy. Vedd/nta proper fiinds 
its ultimate sanction in the Vedic texts ; and as regards the authority and 
interpretation of these texts, it accepts the conclusions of the sister-system ; 
in fact, for all practical purposes, the Vedanta accepts the temts of the 
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Mlmamsd ; heiKie the statrnent by the Vedantin —^Vyavahdre Bhnitanayah\ 
[For examples of adopted and used by Vedantins see the last Chapter.] 

The above facts also account for the designation of Mtmdmfid proper 
as Purva and that of Vedanta as ^Uttara\ For the enquiry into Brahnian — 
Brahmajijfidsdj which can be carried on only on the basis of Vedic texts,— 
it is essential (a) that the authority and reliability of the Veda should be 
established beyond doubt,—and (h) that certain methods of interpreting 
those test should be elaborated, in order to avoid confusion in the course 
of the study of the vast mass of Vedic material. Both these requirements 
have been met by Mlmamsd ])roper ; and it is on the basis of the Purva, 
Preliminary, Mlmamsd that the Vedantin has raised tlie edifice of Vedanta 
proper, which, on that account, is called Utiara, Final, Mlmamsd. And 
it is interesting to note that on the subject of tlie nature of the Soul and of 
Final Liberation, Moksa, the final aim of men, tliere is not much diffcirence 
between the views of tlie great Mlmdmsaka {Kmndrila, for instance) and 
the Great Veddntin {e.g., Shankara). 

This interrelation and interdepcndenc^e between the two Mlmdmsds, 
has been clearly indicated by Shafikardchdrya, in h.is Shdrlraka-hhd§ya, on 
Sutra 3.3.53. The Adhikarana beginning witli this^S'w^ra is meant to estab¬ 
lish the existence of the Soul as sometliing distinct from the Body. A 
preliminary objection is raised to the eiTect that ‘'this matter has been 
already dealt with in the very hegining of the Shdstra, wliere the Existence 
of the Soul as the Enjoyer of the results of acts lias been established”. And 
this objection has been answercMl by the following statement—“it is true 
that it has been so established by the Author of the Bhdsya (Shabara), but 
nothing has been said on the point by the Author of the Sutra ; while in the 
Vedanta-Sutras under explanation (3.3.53. et seq.), the Author of the Sutra 
itself has dealt with it directly ; and it is clear that what Shabara Svdmi 
has declared in Adhyaya I of his Bhdsya, he has derived from the present 
Veddnta-Sutra itself; and it is for this reason that when the Revered Upava- 
r§a (the 'Vrttikdra, of Purva-Mlmamsd) found it necessary,—in course of 
his work on the First, Preliminary, Investigation,—to prove the Existence 
of the Soul, he contented himself by saying that he was going to explain 
this under the Shdrlraka (Vedanta-Sutra); in the present connection we 
are going to discuss the Existence of the Soul in relation to the Updsands, 
acts of worship and mediation, that have been enjoined in the Veda ; and we 
are doing this for the purpose of showing that the question of the Existence 
of the Soul has a bearing upon the entire Shdstra the whole Philosophy 
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(of Mlmamsdy with its two parts, Karma or PUrva, Mimamsa and 
TJttara Mimamsa)”. 

The words and expressions used in these passages are significant. 
(1) The Purva-Mlmamsd has been referred to as ‘Shastrapramukka, Beginn¬ 
ing of the Shastra’ (2) it is again referred to as 'Prathama-Tantra, the 
Preliminary Investigation’ ;"- (3) the two Mtmdmsds together have been 
spoken of as ' Krtsna-Shdstra\ ‘the whole Philosophy'. 

The interdependence and interrelation of the two Mimdmsds is further 
indicated by the following facts :— 

(i) The immediate purpose of both the Mmulmsds was to save the 
Vaidika Dhar^rm from the onslaughts of the Bauddka and other Non-Vaidika 
Dharmas. 

{ii) Kunidrila holds that the Atman is eternal —different from the 
body, the sense-organs and Biiddhi— {Shlokavdrtika — Atmu, 7.) It is impe¬ 
rishable. {Ibid,, 147.) 

(Hi) Atman is omnipresent — (Tantravdrtika —Translation, p. 516). 
(iv) Atman is ^jfldnashaktisnahhdva\ (of tlie nature of consciousness), 
eternal, omnipresent, (Shlokavdrtika — Atma, 73.) 

(t?) Atman is ‘of the nature of pure consciousness’ (Tantravdrtika — 
Translation, p. 516. Text, p. 381, 1. 5.) 

(vi) As regards the parama-purusdrtha, summum boniim, and its 
attainment, KumdriWs view is thus summed up—(See Tantravdrtika — 
Text, pp. 240-241, Translation, p. 321). 

(а) Knowledge of Atman helps the Man, as also the sacrificial 
performance. 

(б) Such Vedic texts as— ‘Ya dtmd apahatapdpmd vijaro vimrtyujj^ 

vishoko vijighitso' pipdsah satyakdmah satyasaftkalpah so 
‘nvestavyah sa vijijfidsitavyah, ’—‘Mantavyo boddhavyati ^— 

'Atmanamupaslia' 'Sa sarvdftshca lokdndpanoti tarati shokamdt- 
mavit'—'Sa yadi pitrkdmo bhavati safiJcalpddevdsya pitaraf^ 
samuttisthanti tena pitrlokamabhisampadyate'—*Sa khalvevam 
yo veda, etc. etc’. — There are two kinds of ‘aims’ attainable by 
man, Happiness and Final Deliveramce (the Highest Good) ; — 
they are attained by means of pure self-knowledge obtained 
by means of Enquiry and Eeflection;—the ‘Highest Good’ 
consists in ‘absorption into the regions of Brahma’. 
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Though what is said in Shlohavdrtika {Sambandhd-ksepaparihdray 
103-104) as to ^the knowing of Soul’ not being enjoined Tor the purpose of 
Final Deliverance’ would appear to be inconsistent with the above from 
Tantravdrtika, —yet in reality it is not so. The explanation is given by the 
Nydyaratndkara, which says that tlu^re arc two kinds of \self-knowedge’ 
taught in the Upanisads,—one which discriminates the Atman from the 
Body, etc., and the other, wliich helps in Meditation, etc.—It is the former 
that is spoken of as not leading to 'Final Deliverance’ ; as its sole purpose 
lies in convincing the man that there is an ever-lasting Entity within him 
for whose sake the sacrifices are to be performed. That this is so is made 
clear by the statement that 'tlicre is no other result save the attainment of 
Heaven’.—This apparently refers to the result of sacrifices. Certainly 
Kumdrila cannot be taken as holding that there is no other result save 
Heaven ; in several passages he has spoken of Moksa, The conclusion 
is that Moksa is attained through the second kind of ‘self-knowledge’. 

{viii) To crown all, we have the declaration at the end of Atmavdda 
in Shlokavdrtika to the following effect—'Thus has the author of the Bhasya, 
with a view to refute Atheism, established, by means of reasonings, the 
existence of Atman^ : conviction regarding this becomes strengthened by a 
careful study of the Veddnta\ 

Of course one cannot ignore the later controversies that arose between 
the followers of the two teachers : specially in regard to ^Karnmkdn ^^'— 
i,e., the Vedic texts bearing upon the active aspect of Dharma, —which the 
later Vedantin insisted upon regarding as almost valueless,—quite unmindful 
of the fact that the Great Acharya has repeatedly asserted that the due 
performance of the said active aspects of Dharma is absolutely essential— 
specially for the purification of the mind, without which no real progress 
can be possible towards the attainment of JMna. In fact it was in this 
reconciliation between the two schools of thought that lay the value of 
work of ShafikardcJidryay in whose system there is scope for both, within 
their own special spheres. The following passage from the SMriraka- 
Bhdfya (on Su, 4.1.8.) clarifies the entire viewpoint of Shaiikardchdrya. 

'We accept as settled the following conclusion-All acts of perma¬ 
nent obligation—accompanied or not accompanied by knowledge—which 
have been performed before the rise of the ultimate True Knowledge,— 
either during the present life or in previous ones,—^all such works act as 
means of the extinction of evil dessert obstructing the attainment of True 
Knowledge,— and thus become the cause of such attainment, subserving 
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the more immediate causes, such as Shravana, Manana, etc. These Acts 
therefore operate towards the same ultimate result as the Knowledge of 
Brahman', 

As regards the special field occupied by Mtmdmsd 'proper, Jaimini 
in his Sutras has propounded the subject of his enquiry as Dharma (Sutra 
1),—then he sets forth his idea of what Dharma (Duty of Man) is,—where 
we are told that it consists in 'what has been enjoined in the Veda as conducive 
to welfare (Sutra 2);—he then explains why the ordinary means of Cogni¬ 
tion, Perception, Inference and the rest, cannot be of much use in this 
connection (Sutra 4) ;—and how the Revealed Word can be the only infallible 
guide in tliis matter (Sutra 5), —and proceeds in the rest of Pada i, to ex¬ 
plain how and why tlie ‘Revealed Word’, which is the Veda, is to be accepted 
as an infallible source of knowledge ; —this is followed in the rest of 
Adhydya I, by a detailed examination of the question as to what portions 
of the Veda are to be regarded as actually laying down, enjoining, what 
should be done and what should not be done.—Having thus cleared the 
ground in the first Adhydya, Jaimini proceeds, in the remaining eleven 
adhydyas, to set forth in detail the methods of understanding the import 
of Vcdic texts. 

It will be seen that for Jaimini —in fact for all Indian philosophers,— 
the connotation of the term ‘Dharma’ is very much wider than that of its 
usual rendering, ‘Religion’; it stands for the whole duty of Man, the perfor¬ 
mance of which is conducive to his welfare—here, in this world, during present 
life, as also elsewhere, after death. 

Unfortunately for us, the examples that Jaimini and his commentators 
chose for illustrating the rules of interpretation were all drawn from sacri¬ 
ficial rituals. Naturally, during their time, every serious student was 
familiar with these rituals and hence these were regarded as providing most 
suitable examples. Latterly, however, sacrificial ritual has gradually 
all but disappeared from the life of the Hindus ; and this has led to the 
neglect of the study of the Mimdmsd-Shdstra itself. Attempts were 
made off and on to illustrate the more important of Jaimini’s Principles 
{Nydyas) by means of examples drawn from the practices current among 
the later Hindus; and we have a number of manuals, called ^Adhikararui- 
KaumudV —by Devandtha Thakkura and Rdmakffr^ among others— 
where the Principles are illustrated by examples drawn from other fields 
of human activity. — All along however these Mlmd'msd Nydyas have 
continued to exercise their due influence on other matters,—in fact, on all 
matters that are affected by the right interpretation of authoritative tejcts* 
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This has been specially manifested in the domain of Law ; and decisions 
of even modern courts of law have been found to be influenced by these 
Nydyas oi Jaimini. One fijlaring instance of the application—rather misap¬ 
plication "-of one of tliese is afforded })y the judgment of the Privy Council 
whi(jh has declared the adoption of an only son to l)e legal, on the authority 
(misunderstood) of a Mvmdnim Nydya. It is as follows :— 

Gautam/i has declared--”‘One should not give away, nor adopt, an 
only son,^—l)ecaiise he serves th.e pur]>ose of the })erj>etuation of the line 
of his ancestors.’ This sentence contains two statements—(a) ‘One should 
not adopt, or give away in ado])tion, an only son’, and (b) ‘He serves the 
purpose of ])er])ctiiating tlu'. line’ ; the latter sentence is meant to provide 
a reason for the prohi])ition contained in the former statement. In a Bombay 
case, it was argued by. an eminent lawyer,—- and the argument was ultimately 
accepted by the Privy Council,—that the first statement' cannot be manda¬ 
tory, because an injunction or a prohibition wliich is sought to be justified 
by reason cannot be mandatory. In support of this view reliance was 
placed uj)on an adkikaram of the Purva-Mhndmsd (Sutra 1.2.27) and the 
case was decidc^d accordingly ; the proldbition was riot mandatory, hence 
the adoption of an only son is not illegal; ever since this view has prevailed. 
—Even a cursoiy examination, however, of the Adhikarana concerned will 
show that the h'gal authoritie^s have entirely misunderstood the Nydya 
concerned. What the Nydya really stands for is that — ‘When a certain 
sentence consists of two statements,—one in the form of an Injunction or 
Prohibition, and another in the form of a reason in support thereof,—no 
mandatory force attaches to the latter statement, —That such is the Nyaya 
as propounded in Mlnuimsd can be found out by any one who comes to 
look into any of the authoritative works on MTmdmm -ATom Shabara 
downwards.—Incidentally it may be pointed out that the lawyers concerned 
did not take the trouble to find out if there were other texts bearing on 
the question. As a matter of fact, there is at least one other text which 
prohibits the said adoption—and does not adduce a reason for it. S/iaunaka 
has declared——‘The man with an only 
son should carefully avoid the giving away of the son’. (Vide Hindu Law 
in Its Sources), 

We thus see that there are no ‘Six Systems’ of Indian Philosophy ; 
there may be three, but they are all collectively conducive to the welfare of 
man. For instance, the Sdfikhya teaches men the first essential distinction 
between Matter and Spirit, and shows that the latter is the more important 
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of the two, the former only subserving the purposes of the latter :— 

5r^: sr^rpr^—says the Karika. The Yoga 
provides the method duly leading to the realisation of this pre-eminent 
truth;—the Nydya-Vaishesika provides the ratiocmative factor, the 
method of proving to the sceptic the correctness of the said distinction 
between Matter and Spriti; and finally, we have the two Mlrndmsds which 
together lead us on to the realisation of the Highest Truths —that all is one^ 
there is no multiplicity or plurality, which is all purely illusory and so forth. 
The ultimate sanction for this Truth rests in, is provided by, the Revealed 
Word of the Veda, and the exact import of this Word is understood witli 
the help of certain broad principles expounded in the Purva-Minuinisd- 
Sutras, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PORVA-MIMIMSA 

We have seen how and why it was found necessary to evolve a metho¬ 
dology for understanding the true import of Vedic texts. The earliest 
work that is available to us on this subject is the Sutra of Jaiinini, 

As regards the date of these Sutras^ nothing definite can be known. 
These ancient Sutrakdras are found to be referring to each other ; e,g., Jai- 
mini mentiojis Bddardyana {Ml Su. 1.1.5) and Bddardyana mentions Jai- 
mini (Brahma-Sutra 3.2,40). All attempts, therefore, that have been made 
to fix the dates, or coin the clironology of these systems have been futile 
and unconvincing. 

This work, as generally known U) us, consists of twelve Adhydyas ; 
but there is a belief,—which appears to have some foundation,—that 
there are four more Adhydyas of the ‘Jaimimya-Sutra' known as the 
'Sankarsa-Kdnda\ Indeed a work bearing this title was actually pub¬ 
lished at Benares in 1894 ; it consists of the Sutras of Jaimini —said to be 
Adhydyas 13, 14, 15 and 16—along with a comparatively recent commen¬ 
tary called Bhatta-Chandrikd, by one Bhdskara Bhatta, References to the 
'Sankars'i-KandY of Jaimini are found in Ramanuja's ShrVbhdsya under 
3.3. That this \Safikar$a-Kdnda' or simply ‘Sankar§a' as he calls it, was 
commented upon by Shabara is clear from the Shabara; Bhdpja itself; under 
Su. 10.4.32 and 12.2.11, the Bhdsya contains the words 'Safhkarfe vak^ate, 
and ^Saiikarse vaksyati\ On looking into the Sutras as printed in the 
Sankarsa-Kdnda, we find that the first point of Shabara's reference (under 
10.4.32) appears under Sutra 14.4.20 of the Sankarsa, where we meet with 
the Sutra fd and the words of Shabara under 
reference are I The second point 
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of reference, however, is not equally clear. Tlie words of Shabara (under 
12.2.11) are-^ ^T^TT In the Safi^ 

karsa-Kanda, the only passage relevant to this appears to be under 13.1.11. 
But the identity of these two is not quite clear. There is a manuscript of 
the Saiikarsa-Kanda in the Adyar Library— with th(‘ Bhdsya of Dcvasvdmi. 

Anyway, this printed Sankarsa-Kdnd(i d<)es not appear to bear any 
signs of being the ‘Section of Veda draliiig with Worsliip and 

Devotion’, which the Editor, the late Mahd. P. Rdnmnishra Shdsirt, calls 
it in the footnotes at the (-nd of his edition of the Shasiradlpikd ; wherein 
he quotes Itdmdm^ja's assertion regarding Jaimhfi/s Sutra consisting of 
sixteen Adhydyas ; the four concluding oih'S apparoitly constituting the 
s^iid From the clear reference to the noted 

above, the printed would appear to be the mentioned by 

Shabara, and the additional four Adhydyas of Jaimhii, mentioned by Rama¬ 
nuja, must be totally different from the if it deals, as P. Rdrna- 

mishra says it does, with the 

In fact, tlio printed commentary declares at the very outset as follows : 
‘Tn the foregoing twelve discourses the sage has expounded a few principles 
of interpretation, based upon the distinction of a(*ts into Primary’ and 
‘Secondary ;’ tlic following four discourses are going to bririg together a 
few stray Vedic texts and d(‘derraine their exact meaning by means of the 
same princij)les ; hence (i.e,, Ix'cause these deal with stray texts)^ there is 
no need here to point out the contextual connection of each topic with 
what has preceded it”.—Of the Sutras, however, the printed commentary 
provides the Pratikas, the opening words, only. 

An attempt might be made to obtain some idea of the contents of 
these four Discourses with the help of tbe printed commentary and also 
the older commentary by Devasvami, a manuscript of which has been 
obtained from Madras, with the help of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja,—only if we 
could fix the text of the Sutras also. 

The Mlmdmsd-Grantha-Prakdshaka-Samiti of Poona is advertising 
the publication of what it calls the 'Siddhunta-bhasya (Sankarsa-Kd^^i^y• 
—On enquiry we learn that this also is the commentary by Devaswami. 

The twelve Adhyayas—styled ^Dvddashalaksam^ —of these Sutras 
were commented upon by several writers ; the oldest of these known to us— 
but by name only—and also by a detailed exposition of his views by Shabara, 
—is XJpavar§a, who has been reverentially spoken of by Shabara (and also 
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by Sharikardclmrya) as ^Bha^avdn Upavarsah\ This same JJpavar^a lias 
been generally identified with the 'VTUllcdra\ whose views liave been set 
forth in deta.il in the Shabara-Blidsya; though doubts have been raised in 
Tega.rd to this identification,—Other commentators, known to us so far only 
by name, as mentioned in some of the more important works, are—(1) 
Bhartrmitra; mentioned by the NydyaratndJcra of Pdrthasdrafhi and the 
Kdshihi of Suchorita. Mishra, on verse 10 of the Shlohavdrtilca, and believed 
by my late revered tutor Malidmahopddhydya Pandit ChitradJiara Mishra 
ol Darbhanga, to be the earliest commentator on the Sutras ; —(2) Bhavaddsa^ 
mentioned by Kiimurila in Sholkavdrtika 1.63 ;—(3) Flari, referred to in 
the Shastradlpiku of Pdrthasdmthi under 10.2.59-60.—These, however, 
are known only by their names ; the earliest commentary tliat has been 
available to us so far is that by SJiahara or Shabara-svdmin, known to the 
world as 'Shahara-hhdsya'. Tin’s is the work on which the entin? literature 
of Purva-Mlmdmsd is based. 


Shahara-svdmin is known among Pandits as a senior conteniporajy 
of the great 'Vikra7ridditya\ the founder of the ‘Samvaf era, and hence 
believed as having lived in 57 B.C. Indeed they quote a Shloka which 
speaks <.>f Shabara as the father of Vikramdditya — 









Hf^re the persons spoken of as sons of Shabara are—(J) Vardhanviliira, 
the great astronomer, from his J5m^,mana-wife, (2) King Bhartrhari and 
(3) King Vikrama, from his K8hattriya-^Yik, (4) Harichandra, the great 
Vaidya and (5) ShanJeu, the learned, from his Vaishya’Wite, and (6) Amara, 
from his Shudra-sNiie,. The date of the astronomer Vardhmihira, however, 
has been fixed by scliolars to be somewhere in the fourth century A.D.— 
Vidyapati Thakkura, in his Puru§aparJk§d, speaks of Shabara as the 'Ound 
of Vikrarmditya, —The name 'Vikramdditya' continues to be shrouded in 
mystery. The only conclusion, therefore, that we can come to is that 
Shabara lived before 400 A.D. This would fit in with his posteriority to 
'Bhagavdn Upavarsa' —whose date is believed to be pre-Christian,—and 
priority to Prabhdkara, Kumdrila, Manana and Sha'hkara, —Under Su. 
6.1.12, Shabara has quoted the well-known text wrf* 

^ which occurs in Manusmrti; this would make Sh<ihara posterior 
to the Great Law-giver. 
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Vidydpati has spoken of Shahara as the; 'Gund of VihrmnadiUja; 
this would make him a resident of Ujjsin. But from e^ertaiji points gleaned 
from t}ie Bhdsya^ lie appearH to belong to tlie North — Kashmir^ or even 
Talcmshild~[N\(\e Intro, to English Translation of Shaham-Bhasya by 
Ganganatlia dha- Gaekwad Series, Baroda.] 

It is this Shabara-Bhdsya that has formed tlie basis and starting- 
point for all later Mimarhsd works ; well miglit Shahara. tliereforr', be regarded 
as the ‘hather’ of literature ; he it was who seems to have syste¬ 

matised and eo-ordinated the Sutras into AdhiJcaranas ; we have to accept 
this as a settled fact, at least until we have dis<*overed the earlier commen¬ 
taries on the Sutra, by JJpavarsa and others. Indeed Shahara had attained 
this position as early as tht' time of the (jln*at Slumkara, who quotes his 
words as those of the \^dstratdtparyavidah (ShdriraJca-Bhdsya 1.1.4). 

The earliest commentaries on the Bhdsya so far found are tJiose by 
Prahhdkara (also spoken of as Prahhdkara-Mishra, and called Guru), and 
by Kumdrila (also spoken of «as Kumiridi-B/iatta, or sinqily Bhafla). These 
two writers became the founders of two schools of Mlnulmsd ,—to wliich a 
tliird was later on added in the person of M\irdri Mish.ra. In Mvmdrhsd- 
literature, the view of Prahhdkara is generally rtderred to as 'Guru-maia\ 
that of Kumdrila as ^Bhdtta-7rvata\ and that of Murdri Mishra as '‘Mishra- 
mata\ 

There are references to a Vdrtikakdra in the works of Shdlikandtha, 
This Vdrtikakdra does not appear to be Kumdrila : h(' is evidently an older 
writer whose ^Vdrtikai* has l)een referred to by Kumdrila hims(*lf in the 
Tantravdrtika (Text, p. 606); where a 'VrifT also is mentioned, 

There has been some difference of (qiinion regarding the relative 
chronological position of Prahhdkara and Kumdrila,—-Murari Mishra 
being generally admitted to have lived long after these two. The idea 
current among Pandits is that Prahhdkara, along with Murdri Mishra, 
was Kumarila’s pupil; and a story is told to the following effect : From 
his early age, Prahhdkara had showed signs of keen intelligence and inde¬ 
pendence of judgment, and in course of study there arose a sharp difference 
of opinion between the pupil and the teaclier on some matter relating to 
the After-death Rites; having failed to convince the pupil by arguments 
the Teacher had recourse to a stratagem; once in the morning, it was 
given out that the Teacher had expired ; when the people assembled for the 
purpose of the Rites, there arose a question regarding the proper manner of 
this performance ; the matter was referred to Prahhdkara, as the protagonist 
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of one of tlie two views tliat had been discussed ; and lie readily said— 
‘Of course the view held by our teacher is the correct one ; the other view 
had been put forward by me only for the purposes of discussion thereupon 
Kunidrilu got up and said—‘So Prabhdkara has been won over to my view 
whereupon Prabhdkara retorted—‘Yes, but not while you were alive’— 
Another story :—In course of study, the Teacher came by a sentence— 
cPTTppft^ the apparent meaning of this was—‘This 

has not been mentioned here, nor has it been mentioned there, so it has 
been mentioned ttvice\ ; and tjiis was an absurdity which puzzled the teacher 
and the pu}>ils alike ; after some cogitation, the teacher retired to rest; 
before he returned Prabhdkara put a mark between 3pr and ^ and another, 
upon wdiicli altered the whole structure of the sentence 
^ which thereby was found to mean—‘Here 

this idea has been expressed by the particle g and there the same idea 
has been exj)ressed by the particle 3TfT, hemee it has been expressed twice’ ; 
when the teacher returned, he saw^ the marks and found the difficulty easily 
solved ; and having found out who had supj)lied the key to it, h.e was very 
highly pleased and bestowed upon Prabhdkara, the title of ^Guru '—Another 
explanation of tliis title of Prabhdkara's is not complimentary, being attri¬ 
buted to the complicated nature of his views, in the following verse current 
in South India— 


TTPTT ^rrfq^ ^enfr 

^ 2T%qRf1i II 


This tradition relating to tlie relationship between Kumdrila and Prabhd¬ 
kara is found mentioned in the of Shesa commented upon 

by his son Govind^ wh.o was a pupil of the Great Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
where we read— 


3TFrt 'tfMW—'5TT«Pi 5 

'ff 1 

Prabhdkara is believed by Prof. Keith and other scholars to have 
lived between 600 and 650 A.D. 


It is interesting to note that while the Buddhist writer Shdntakakfita, 
who lived in the eighth century, criticises in his Tattvasaitgraha and quotes 
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extensively from Kumdrila (and also criticises ZJddyotahara, the author 
of the Nydyavdrtika), —neither he nor liis coninientator makes any reference 
to Prabhdkara, 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the fact appears to be that Pra- 
bhdkara was senior to Kmndfila and the two were ])erhaps contem])()raries, 
and that for the following reasons :—(a) Internal evidence — Prahhdkara\s 
commentary on Shahara-Bhdsya —known as BrhaM—i^ a comment in the 
strict sense of the term; he does not criticise the Bhdsya on any point, he 
simply puts forward the Bhdsya-kdra\^ view as understood by himself. In 
fact, he does not criticise other views either, except in very few places. 
Kumdrila, on the other hand, very frequently criticises and rejects the 
interpretation of the Bhdsya-kdra and puts forth his own views ; this he 
does in several ])laces—in no less than seven places—in the first adhydya 
itself; Pada 2, Adhikara^a (1) Translation, page 32]; Pdda 

3, Adhikarana (1) [TaniravdHika, Translation, p. IIG] ; Pdda 3, Adhikararm 
(4) Qn 178] ; Pdda 3, Adhikarana (5) [p. 207]; Pdda 3, Adhikardna (7) [p. 
227]; Pdda 3, Adhikarana (10) [p. 347]; and Pdda 4, Adhikara/m (1) [p. 
373];—also in Adhydya HI, Pdda 7, Adhikarana (19) [p* 1643]. Under 
Adhydya ill, Pdda 4, after Sutra 9, Kumdrila has six Sutraa embodying 
four Adhikaranas ; these do not figure in tlic Bhdsya, nor in the Brhati; 
nor does Rjuvirnald take any notice of these Sutras. Under Su. 3.7. 39, 40, 
the Bhdsyakdra\s interpretation has been criticised by Kuyndrila; it has 
been adopted by Prabhdkara (vide BrJuiH), and has answered the 

objection raised against the Bhdsya by Kumdrila. 

If Prabhdkara had come after Kumdrila, he would not have failed to 
defend the Bhdsya against these strictures of Kumdrila. As a matter of 
fact, however, he takes no notice of these strictures, or of tlie new inter¬ 
pretations put forward by Kumdrila. On the other hand, Kumdrila is found 
to be taking great pains to demolish certain views, a few of which we find 
put forward in the Brhati: For instance—(a) under 1.2.31 {Tantravdrtika, 
Trans., p. 54), Kwndrila objects to the question of the Adhikarana being 
put in the form ‘Are Mantras meaningless —and this is the form in which 
it has been put forward in the Brhati (in accordance with the Bhdsya) ;— 
(b) under 1.3.2, according to Prabhdkara (MS. 31b) [see note in Shabara — 
Trans., pp. 90-91] the Vedic text in support of the Smrti is to be inferred ; 
this is objected to by Kumdrila (Tantra., Trans., p. 112) ;—and so on in 
other places. The only point where we have found Prabhdkara combating 
a view propounded by Kumdrila is under Su. 4.1.2 {Bfhati MS.,p. 64b). 
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But in this connection also, it is noteworthy that the words in which the 
criticised view is ex]nes8ed—which are apparently a quotation,—are very 
different from tliose employed by Kumdrila (under 4.1.2); the words of 
Kurmrila arc- FTT^: while those found in PrahhV 

kara are ?r* and this view is 

combated by Prabhdkara in the words— 

This difference in the words shows that the p(;rBon 
referred to by Prabhdkara s is someone different from Kumdrila, 

It is interesting to note that these very words of Prabhdkara have been 
quoted in tlie Mitdksard with approval (p. 181 Ed. Setlur). 

In point of style also, Prabhdkara s work shows distinct signs of being 
older than Kumdrila''s work. The style of Brluiti is similar to that of the 
Bhdsija —possessing the same natural grace, simplicity and directness, 
while that of Kurndrihi becomes rather duffiise and ri(di very much like 
that of Sha^kardchdrya, In BrJiatl w^e met with more of those flashy retorts 
and turjis of idiom which characterise the earlier works, like those of Palafl- 
jali and Shabara; e.g, arfTRSFiT^JTT^W^: IT^f^RnT (p. 30b 1.2)— 

(32b 1. 3)~ snvrrmi (32b, line 6)— 

SBFWt (35b, line 9). 

Under Sfi. 3. 4, after Su. 9, the Tantravdrtika has six Sutras, which 
are not found in the Bhdsya ; nor in the Brhafi ; and Kumdrila has suggested 
several reasons for this omission in the Bhdsya : —(1) the author of the 
Bhdsya forgot to comment on these Sutras ; or (2) his comments on these 
have been lost; or (3) they have been intentionally omitted as they were 
not of much importance ; or (4) he did not accept them as genuine, on the 
ground that they interrupt the desirable connection between Sutra 9 and 
Sutra IG. 

This last view has been controverted by Kumdrila, at the end of Su. 
9 {Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 1275). 

The studied omission of these Sutras by Prabhdkara has been expressly 
noted by later writers ; e.g., by Vidydranya in his Viva-ranaprameyasati- 
graha (p. 4). 

The Rjuvbnald also does not make any reference to these Sutras ; 
it does not even seek to traverse the arguments that have been propounded 
by Kumarila in favour of their genuineness. 

This is an indication of the fact that, though Kumdrila knew of the 
omission of the StUras by 'some commentators’, Prabhdkara and his imme- 
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diate followerB have taken no notice of what Kumdrila has said regarding, 
them :—which points to the conclusion that Prabhdkara lived before Kumdrila^ 

TJjis question however of the priority or otherwise of Prabhdkara 
to Kumdrila is still far from being definitely settled. 

Some light appears to be thrown upon the question by a passage 
in the SafiTcsepashdrlraka (1. 271) which contains the expression ST^^* 
’FTfR’; this shows that the Prabhdkara system was a well-recognised 
system at the time the outhor Sarvajfiatma was a pupil of Sureshvard- 
chdrya, the well-knowui disciple of Sltnkardcharya. Under the circum¬ 
stances—(a) if the traditional equation of Sureshvara-Mandana is correct 
(which is doubtful), —and if Mandana was the pupil of Kumdrila (which 
is not Prabhdkara should be very much older than Mandana 

and hence than Kmndrila also. All this, however, is still proble¬ 
matical. 

Later researches carried on at the Madras University are beginning 
to point to the conclusion that Prabhdkara, Kumdrila and Mandana are 
not far removed in point of time—that all of them lived during the sixth- 
seventh centuries A.D. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Buddhist writer 
Shdntarak§ita, author of the Tattvasaiigraha, who is believed to have lived 
only about a century later, has quoted extensivedy long series of Kdrikds 
from KumdriWs Shlokavdrtika, and criticises in detail the views embodied 
therein ; while he nowhere mentions Prabhdkara either directly by name or 
by a reference to his distinctive views ; he mentions and refers to Shabara 
frequently. It may be that the Tattvasangraha itself being entirely in the 
form of Kdrikd, the author found it easier to quote from a work in the same 
form-—as the Shlokavdrtika is,—than from a prose work, like Prabhdkara^s 
Brhatl, 

The only manuscript available of Prabhdkara's work—the Brhatl 
commentary on Shabara-bhdfya ,—extends to the middle of Adhydya VI 
only. The Tarkapdda section has been published at Benares, and also 
at Madras,—along with its extensive commentary, the J^juvimald by 
Shdlikandtha Mishra ; who is believed to have been a direct pupil of Pra¬ 
bhdkara himself; but tliis is doubtful. 

There is another commentary on the Sutras called by 

Bhavandtha Mishra, believed to represent the Prabhdkara School. A manus¬ 
cript of this work is available at the Sarasmtibhavana, Benares, which is a 
transcript obtained from the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. One or two 
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later PrdbhdJcara woi'ks have also been printed at Calcutta—sncli as 
The most important of these is the ST^^trfqpcfspT by 
the autlior of (published at Benares). 


Pmhlidkara s BrhatT appears to have been spoken of as the 'Nibandha' 
or 'Nihamlhana,—vide SkdstradJpikd, 2.1.1, wliere a passage from the 
'Nihandhana is quoted, and this is believed to be from the Brlmtd. In 
the only manuscript of the BrhatT, hown*ver, wliich has been found, we find 
that the eolophoji at tin' end of Pdda 2 of Adhydya 2, speaks of the work as 

while that at the end of Adhdya 3, it 

speaks of it as 


It is interesting to note that this manuscript (in the Library of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society) bears the words—^<541 ’■siI14^dlHi 
'Ml^I +■ after the end of Adhyaya 3. So tliat the manuscript 

belongs to the collection of MSS. that belonged to Kavmdrdchdrya who lived 
at Benares in the seventeenth century and obtained from the Emperor Shab- 
jahan the remission of a certain tax that used to be levied on pilgrims to 
Benares. A list of this collection came into oui* hands in 1918 ; and it was 
published in the Caekwad Oriental Series. This KavmdrdiMrija is believed 
to have lived on the other side of the Barna river opposite the site now 
occupied by the Queen s College and the Sarasvafhbkavana. 


Brhati quotes from Bhdravis Kirdidrjun'lya'Kdvya: 

(242). 

Kunuirilas system—called the Bhdtia System—is represented by the 
works of Kumirila himsell'; the best known of which is his extensive com¬ 
mentary on the Shabara-b/ui§ya, which commentary, as it has come down to 
us, consists of three parts —Bart 1, called the Shlokavdrtika dealing with the 
Tarkapada Section ; Part II, called the Tantravdrtika dealing with Adhyaya 
I, Pada 2 to the end of Adhyaya III; and Part III, called the Tupfikd, 
dealing very briefly with the remaining nine adhydyas, —The whole of these 
thine parts has been published at Benares; and Parts I and II have been 
also translated into English, and the translation has been published by the 
Bengal Asiatic Society.— Kmndrila is believed to have written a still more 
extensive commentary on the Bhdsya, called the Brhat~fika; and also the 
Madhyarmtikd ; both these liave been referred to by Krfnadeva in his Tantra- 
chudarna^ni, —where he remarks that Tantravdrtika, otherwise called 'Tan- 
trafikd' is only a summary of the Brhatiikd, This Brhat-fika has also been 
referred to by Someshvara in his Nydyasvdhd. 
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Kumdrih quotes (in Tantramrtika, Text, p. 347) the grammatical 
dictum which is also found in the BhaUikdvya ,— 

and also the well-known words 

which are found in Kalidasa’s ShdJmntala ;—this latter in Tantravdrtika, 
Text, p. 133. He also wrote a commentary on the Mu)uwa-Kalpa-Sutra ; 
a facsimile of the manuscript of this work (India Office Library No. 17) 
was published in 1867 by Th. Goldstucker. 

Kumdrila is believed, on good grounds, to have lived between 600 
and 660 A.D. Prahhdkara^ according to Prof. Keith, wJio is convinced that 
he was senior to Kmmrila., lived between 610 and 690 A.D. 

Tlie earliest expositor of the Bhdtta System hitherto known is Manda/na 
Mishra (615--695), who wrote a commentary on Kunmrilas Tantravdrtika, 
which is mentioned in Shdstradljdkd on 2.1.1 ; as also other important works— 
—such as Vid/dviv?ka and Bhivandvivldca (both published at Benarts), 
and a resume of the entire Sutra-Bhdsya, named Mrnidmsdmikramam (printed 
with a modern commentary in the Chaukhambha Series, Benares.) He 
also wrote the Vedanta text-book (prct-Shdhkara, apparently) Brahmasiddhi, 
on whic^li Vdehaspati Mishra wrote the commentary known as 
The Vidhiviveka of Mandana, has been regarded as an important work, 
so much so that it has been honoured by an extensive commentary by the 
great Vdchaspati Mishra; this commentary is called Nydya KanihJ, which 
also has been printed along with the text at B mar s.—Later on camo 
Sucharita Mishra who wrote the KdshiJed, a voluminous commentary on 
Kumdrila’s Shlokavdrtika ; it is being published iii the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, —Somewhat later came Pdrthasdrathi Mishra; he wrote—(1) the 
Nydyaratndkara, a commentary on Kumdrila s Shlokavdrtika^ (2) the 
Shastradlpikd, an independent complete commentary on the Sutras, (3) 
Tantraratna, a commentary on Kumarila’s 7\ipfikd, and (4) the Nydyara- 
tnamdld, an independent treatise, a Prakarwmi-graydha, dealing with some 
selected topics. Long after him came Someshvara Bhatta who WTote the 
Nydyasudhd, also called TrikandimirnfimsdrmnM^^ better known as 
Rdnaka, which is an extensive commentary on Kumdrila s Tantravdrtika, 
Earlier than all these appears to be Paritosa Mishra, whose work, the Ajitd, 
appears to be a commentary on the Tantravdrtika; the Colophon speaks of 
it as 'NydyambandhaMkd, A manuscript of this work is contained in the 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. Many other works, too numerous 
to be named here, have been written and still continue to be written, on the 
Bhmta system. In addition to the Rdnaka and the Ajitd, we know of some 
other commentaries on the Tantravartika —^Ibr instance, (1) Tauldtirnatatilaka 
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by Bhattd-Bhavdeva, alias BdlahalabhiMujanga (India Office Cat., p. 
690), (2) Nydyapardyanahy GangddharaMishra (Govt. Sans. Liby., B natv's); 
(3) Subodknl, by Annambhatta, son of Tirumatarya of Rdghava-Somaydji 
family (Govt. Sans. Liby., Benares); (4) Mimksard by Gopdla Bhaiia, 

Besides the above there is believed to have been another commentary 
on the Tantravdrtika by BhaUa Umbeka (who has been identified by some 
people with Mandana and also with the poet Bhavabhuti), as observed by 
Krsnadeva in the Tantra-Ghudarnani, Shastradipikd also refers (page 
199, 2.1.1.) to Mandana as a commentator on the Tantravdrtika, The 
said Urriheka is known to have written a commentary on the Shlokavdrtika 
also. The reference in the Shastradlpikd (2.1.1. may however be only 
to an explanation of the kdrikd (of the Tantravartika 

^ ^^iI^ i ) provided in course of 

a discussion in either Vidhwiveka or Bhdvandviveka, 

Of the third school—that of Murdri Mishra, called the Mishra-mata, 
much is not known except through references in other works. He appears 
to have struck out a fresh path in relation to certain important topics; 
which has led to the saying— 

; the and i%#qr apparently being snTTfTT and I 

Dr. Umesha Mishra, in his paper entitled ‘Murdrestrttyahpanthdf^ 
makes out that there have been five ‘Murari Mishras’ in Sanskrit Literature ; 
one of them is the well-known Mhndmsaka, who lived some time between 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era; no complete work 
of his is available ; Dr. Umesha has come by two fragments of his gloss 
on the Mtmdmsd-Sutras —(1) the Tripddi-nitinayana, dealing with Padas 
2, 3 and 4 of Adhydya I, and (2) the Ekadashadyadhikarana dealing with the 
question of Tantra-Ardpa dealt with under Adhydya XI of the Sutras. 
From these fragments, it is not easy to find out on what points Murdri 
Mishra struck out his ‘third path’ as distinguished from the Prdbhdkara 
and the Bhdtta. But from references to him found in several important 
work, it is foimd that the following are a few of the three ploints. (1) Murdri, 
like Shankaracharya, regards Brahma as the only one Absolute Reahty; 
but for practical purposes, he admits of diverse 06ject5, Qualities, Time-subs¬ 
trata and Space-substrata; —(2) in the maker of the variety of cognitions, 
the opinion expressed by Murari is that Cognition is svatalT^prarpA>mi, its 
validity not being dependent upon anything extraneous to itself; and the 
very circumstances that bring about the Cognition also serve to establish 
its validity ; (as pointed out in the Aloka of Pakfodhara) ; his view on the 
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point differs from the other two views. According to him the validity of 
the Cognition is apprehended by the Anuvyavasaya, Representative Cog¬ 
nition, that follows in the wake of every Cognitionlike the Cognition, 
its validity is apprehended by the Mind itself,—according to Mnrari-Mishra’ 
says VardharnMna on Kuswdfijali (p. 219);—(3) in the matter of Error, 
Bhrdnh, his view appears to be the same as that of Kumdrila ;—(4) in 
regard to Causality, the Cause brings about the Effect by virtue of the 
Shaktiy Potency, inherent in itself,—according to Prahhdkara and the other 
Mlmdmsakas ; and according to the Naiydyika the Cause must be some¬ 
thing that is free from obstacles in the way of the apperance of the Effect. 
According to Murari. however, neither Potency nor Absence of Obstacles 
can bring about the Effect; the Effect at a certain point of time is brought 
about by something which is free from obstacles at that time; and the 
absence of obstacles is only a qualifying condition or adjunct of the Cause, 
it is not the Cause itself;—says Varadhamdna in his Gloss on Nydyalavati 
(pp. 62—64); (5) as regards the term 'Vaishradeva\ according to Shabara§ 
Prablidkara and Kumdrilay this is the name of a particular sacrifice (Mi. Sutra 
1.4.13-16); but according to Murari it is only indicative of the Deity 
^Vishvedeva', This view is found attributed to ‘Mishra’ by Vardh^mdna 
on TaUvachintarnani'Shabdanday (pp. 702—704). 

In the following passage in his Aloka (Commentary on Tattvachintdmani; 
Fol. 15A-15B, B( nar(_s Sanskrit College Palm-Leaf MS.) Paksadhara Mishra 
has briefly brought out the distinction among the three schools of Mimdmsd 
in regard to the Validity of Cognitions—‘‘The upshot of the whole is that 
Validity consists in bringing about efficient and effective activity; and this 
condition is fulfilled under all the three views of the Mimdmsakas according 
to all of whom the Validity of the Cognition is cognised by just those same 
circumstances by which the Cognition itself is apprehended; that is (1) 
according to the Guru-mata (Prabhakara) it is selfilluminedy that is self- 
apprehended ; (2) according to the view of Murari, it is apprehended by the 
subsequent anuvyavasdya (Representative Cognition); and (3) under the 
Bhdtta view, the Validity of the Cognition is apprehended through Inference 
(and Presumption) based upon the fact of the Cognition itself being appre¬ 
hended. 

(0 jpR (R) {\) 



In the literary history of Mimdmsd, there is an important factor 
which demands careful study, but which has not been studied so far; nor 
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have we met with any materials that are essential for that study. In 
his Introduction to the Shlohavdrtika (v^erse 10), Kumarila has said--‘Among 
people Mimamsa has been made almost heretical (unorthodox, materialistic); 
I have made this effort to bring it to the path of Orthodoxy' ; and on this 
NyayaratndJcara remarks—Mimamsa, without being really unorthodox, 
has been made so by Bhurtrimitra and other writers, who have held out 
wrong doctrines, such as that no desirable results follow from the per¬ 
formance of the acts that are laid down as compulsory, nor any undesirable 
results from the acts that have been forbidden. 

Hitherto however, we liave not come across any of those works by 

Bhartri/mitra and others. From tlie remarks of the Nydyaratndkara it would 
appear as if all these came before Kumurila. 

The Kdshihl (on Shlokavartika 1. 10) mentions Bhavaddsa in several 
places—13, 16, 21 (Trivandrum series). 



CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS : SOUL 

Before plunging into the question of the Means of Cognition, which 
as we shall sec later on, leads on directly to the special content of the Purva- 
Mvmdnisd Shdstra, —we sliall deal briefly with somi^ of the more important 
Philosophical Topics which, as remarked abov^e, have been incidentally 
dealt with by writters on the Shdsira. 

Atman—Soul. 

It becomes necessary for the Mimdmsaha to posit the Atman, Soul, 
as something distinct from the Body ; because without some such entity 
ensouling the Body there would be no sense in the Vedic texts that speak 
of the performer of a certain act ‘going to Heaven’, or ‘becoming liberated’, 
and so forth. 

We shall see what (1) Shabaray (2) Prabhdkara and (3) Kumdrila have 
said in regard to this SouL 

We have selected these thi*ee wirters as representing the three main 
schools of PuTVa Mimdmsd —(1) The "Bhds\ja\ (2) the 'BhdUa and (3) the 
^Prdhhdikara\ For the school generally known as the ‘Third Path’ 
cpq'y’ associated with the name of Murdri Mishra, and hence called ^ Mis hr a- 
mata, material is not yet available for a full account. 

In addition to these, wheresoever we have been able to ascertain the 
^Mishra-matai from fragments of Murdri-Mishra's work, we have inserted 
a few notes here and there. 

(A) ‘Atman,’ ‘Soul,’ acx^ording to Shabara. 

The Vedic text has spoken of ‘the sacrificer equipped with the sacri¬ 
ficial implements proceeding to heaven’ ; and the opponent has argued 
that here wo find the Veda making an absurd statement; hence the Veda 
cannot be a valid source of knowledge. It is argued that what is ‘equipped 
with sacrificial implements’ is the physical body, and as the body is entirely 
burnt up by cremation, it cannot ‘proceed to heaven’.—Our answer to this 
is that what is spoken of here as ‘equipped with the implements’ is not 
only the physical body, but also that entity which ensouls the body and to 
whom the body belongs...The presence of such an Ensouling Entity is in¬ 
ferred from the phenomena of breathing, winking of the eyes and the like, 
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which cannot belong to the body, as they are not found after death,—though 
the body is there all right. Secondly, such phenomena as the feelings of 
pleasure, pain and the like are cognised by the person himself only, while 
the qualities of colour and the rest which belong to the physical body are 
cognised and perceived by others also, who have no direct cognition of the 
feelings of the other person. This shows that there are certain qualities 
in the person which are directly cognisable by himself only.—From the fact 
of there being certain qualities of the person which differ radically from the 
qualities that belong to the physical body, we conclude that the entity 
spoken of as ^equipped with the sacrificial implements’ and as ‘going to 
heaven ‘is other than the physical body. 

This argument is met by the opponent by the statement that the 
mere presence of the feelings and cognitions of pleasure cannot justify the 
conclusion tliat there is a distinct Entity to whom these belong, in which 
these subsist; in fact these feelings and cognitions do not necessarily presup¬ 
pose Si feeler or cogniser ; the Cognition itself may be regarded as all-in-all. 

The answer to this is that the Act of Cognising presupposes an Agent 
who does that act; and an Agent must be an Entity distinct from the 
Act itself. And it is this Agent of the act of Cognising y Desiring and the 
like which we call ‘Soul’, Atman. 

Similarly with Kemembrance ; it is only when one sees a thing on 
one day that he has the remembrance of it on a later day ; and the recognition 
appears only in an Entity that has continued to exist all the time ; and this 
can only be the SouL 

This Soul, the Cogniser y the Agent of the acts of Cognising, Desiring, 
Feeling and the like can be directly cognised by each man for himself; it 
is in this sense that the Soul is regarded as *Sva'-samvedga\ ‘self-cognised’ ; 
and no Soul can be directly cognised by another. And yet it can be expoun¬ 
ded to another, in the manner described in the Upanisads—‘Neti-Neti’, 
‘This Soul is not this, not ihat\ Thus it is that the existence of the Soul is 
taughtby this pointing out that it is noUdesire, not-feeling and so forth. 
And when one becomes cognisant of his own self-luminous Soul, he infers 
the presence of similar souls in other persons abo. 

This Soul b everlasting,—a Person or Personality apart from Pleasure 
etc. and the Cognitions. It is, in terms of the Brdhmana, ‘indestructible, 
not liable to disruption; but it comes into contact with perishable things, 
like Sense-organs, Merit, Demerit and so forth’—(Shatapatha Bra. 14.7.3. 
15).— {ShabarorBhdsya —Tr. pp. 26—31). 
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(B) Prabhakara’s Views of the ‘Soul’. 

(The references are to the Madras Edition of the Brhati.) 

According to Prahhdkara^ —the Soul is of the nature of the (A) Doer 
and Experiencer (p. 235—7) ; (B) it is something entirely different from the 
Body, the Sense-organs and Buddhi (p. 231); (C) it becomes manifest in all 
Cognitions,—(D) it is eternal (p. 235) ; (E) omnipresent (p. 235) ; and (F) 
many, one in each body ; (G) it rests upon the notion of ‘I’, entirely free 
from any notion of ‘this’ or ‘that’ (p. 239); its existence is proved by the 
universally admitted and undenied and undeniable notion of ‘I’, which is 
self-luminous (p. 245); in the sense that it is realisable or cognisable by each 
man for himself. 

The following systematic account of the Prdbhdkara view we gather 
from Prakaranapaflchikd: — 

That the Cogniser is something different from Buddhi (Mind) is proved 
by the fact, among others, that Buddhi is inert and absent during sleep, 
and yet there are Cognitions during sleep. {Buddhi is the same as Manas^ 
Mind, says Rjuvimald on Brhati, p. 75.] 

The Sense-organs cannot be regarded as the Soul; because we often 
perceive a single object by more than one Sense-organ,— c.g.^ touching 
the same object that is seen ; which shows that the factor that perceives— 
i.e., the perceiver—which is common to the two perceptions,—is different 
from the two organs concerned. Then again, it is found that the blind 
man remembers the things he had seen in the past when he was not blind; 
which proves that the perceiver is different from the organ concerned. Las¬ 
tly, the Body can never be accepted as the Cogniser ; because it consists 
of the Earth and there is no cognition or consciousness in particles of Earth. 
The term ‘Soul’ too can be applied to that only which is endowed with in¬ 
telligence, and the Body is not endowed with intelligence ; the sole criterion 
for this lies in our own consciousness ; as a matter of fact we actually have 
the consciousness of things past and future also ; hence it cannot belong to 
any objects that are perceptible by the senses. 

If the Soul were the only source of all cognition, then as the Soul 
is everlasting, cognitions also v/ould have to be regarded as everlasting; 
which is absurd. Hence philosophers have held that while the Soul is the 
basic (according to some, the material or constituent) cause of Cognition, 
it needs the help of other auxiliary causes; and as such an auxiliary, Pm- 
bhdkara posits the Contact of the Soul with the Mind ; this contact being 
brought about by a certain action of the mind, due either to the effort of 
4 
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the Soul or to the Unseen Force of the previous activities {Karma) of the 
Soul; these efforts and Unseen Forces also being the effects of previous 
Mind“Soul contacts ; and so the infinite cycle goes on. This Mind-Soul 
contact is not the only cause of our cognitions; if that were so, then the 
perception of colour would be possible for the Blind also. Hence the opera¬ 
tion of the Sense-organs also has to be admitted. Even so, it is the Mind- 
Soul Contact that is the cause common to all Cognitions. 

Thus then, the Soul is the Agent, cnjoyer, (bhoJctd) of experience (p. 
232) ; the Body is the abode or receptacle of experience ; the organs are the 
instruments of experience ; and the objects of experience are of two kinds— 
interim!, in the shape of Pleasure, Pain and the like,—and external^ 
in the shape of the Earth and other things ;—the Experiencer consists of 
pure Consciousness. It is in these five that all truth is centred ; there is 
nothing beyond these five ; they comprise the Universe. 

Though the Soul, the Agent, enters as a necessary factor into every 
act of Cognition, it is not itself amenable to any of the ordinary means by 
which things are cognised. The Soul is self-luminous; in this sense it is 
cognisable by each man for himself. 

The existance of the Mind is proved by the manifestation of the 
qualities of the Soul itself. These qualities are— Buddhi (Intellection, 
Cognition), Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort, Destiny and Faculty. 
The existence of Buddhi is self-manifest, in the form of Cognition and 
Remembrances ; Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effort are appre¬ 
hended by mental Perception. By ‘Faculty’ (^Saw^sifcdm-Impression) is meant 
a certain power or capacity imparted to the Soul by its Cognitions; its 
existence is proved by the fact that unless we have some such force interven¬ 
ing between the Cognition of an object and its Remembranccy we cannot 
account for this latter. As for Destiny, it always takes the form of Merit 
and Demerit; whose real character can be known only from the scriptures, 
which alone are the safe guide as to what is Right and what is Wrong, As 
pointed out above, all our Cognitions are not due to Mind-Soul contact 
only ; if it were so, then the Blind man would also cognise colour ; the 
function of the Sense-organs comes in here ; and as all perceptible things 
fall within five well-defined classes, we posit five Sense-organs. These five, 
along with the Mind, which may be regarded as the Universal or Common 
perceptive organ, form the six Sense-organs, of which the Body is the 
abode. These organs are—the Visual Organ (Eye) the Gestatory Organ 
(of taste), the Auditory Organ (Ear), the Tactile Organ (of touch), the 
Olfactory Organ (of smell). (Pra. Ml., pp. 76-77). 
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That the Mind is a substance is indicated by the fact of its having 
contracts with the Soul and with the Objects of Cognition. It cannot be 
regarded as made up of many component particles ; as that would involve 
many unnecessaiy assumptions. Then again as the Soul is omnipresent 
and without parts, if the Mind also were of the same character, then, either 
there would be no contact between the Soul and the Mind, or such contact 
would be everlasting. Hence the Mind is regarded as of Atomic Dimension. 
And as it exists, and yet has no cause, it must be eternal. It is extremely 
mobile, as is proved by the very swift contacts formed by it, at the time 
that we have one perception following anotlier in quick succession, which 
must be due to the Mind coming into contact with one perceptive 
organ after another. Unless aided by the Mind, no organ can apprehend 
its object, as is found in the case of the abs nt-minded man who fails to see 
things before his eyes. The contact of the Mind with tlie conscious Soul 
is due to the endless series of Merit-Demerit,—the accumulated effects of 
the past acts of the individual Soul concerned.—(Prabha. Mi., pp. 77-78). 

The Cognition of the Soul itself proceeds from the same source as 
the Cognition of any other object. But here a distinction is drawn. 
Though the Soul is manifested in every act of Cognition^ it is not the object 
of that Cognition; it appears only as the Nominative Agent, namely, the 
Cogniser, the bhoktd, the Experiencer ; it is not the object of the act of Cog¬ 
nition, because the operation of that act docs not fall upon it. The Soul 
thus is the substratum of the Cognition which is self-luminous, and into 
which the Soul enters as the Cognitive Agent, the T’, the Bhoktd, Exjjereincer, 
which is inseparable from all Cognitions ; and hence like Cognition, the 
Soul also is self-luminous. Each man cognises his own Soul for himself — 
this is its ‘sclf-luminousness’. This is made clear by Kumd- 

rila also in Shlo. Vd. Alma., 145.—The Cognition of other Souls is obtained 
by means of Inference. 

The Cognition of the Soul being thus obtainable only as a factor in 
the Cognition of things,—it is natural that during deep sleep, when there 
is no Cognition of things, there should be no idea of the Soul. During 
the Turlya —Fourth, highest,—state of consciousness, however, the Soul 
is cognised, but only as pure Esse or Being, the substratum of the compre¬ 
hensive cognition of all things, but free from and beyond all perceptible 
things. This is how it continues to exist after Liberation—a mere Esse. 

Not having been produced by a cause, the Soul must be imperishable, 
eternal; appearing during wordly existence, in every act of Cognition, as 
the Cogniser and Experiencer, —and after Liberation, as pure Esse, Being, 
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The Soul again is omnipresent—all-pervadiag, like Akasfui; but its 
properties—Pleasure, Pain and the rest—cannot become manifest except 
in a body; as such manifestation requires Mind-contact, and the Mind 
subsists in the Body. Even though omnipresent, the Soul cannot ex¬ 
perience what IS occuTrinfr in the Body of another personality, because 
experience is always due to the Karma of the particular Personality; hence 
the experience of one personahty cannot form the experience of another. 

This Soul is distinct in each body; hence there are many Souls; as 
many Souls as there are conscious bodies. There are two reasons propoun¬ 
ded in support of this view, (a) In the case of other personalities, we 
infer the presence of the Soul from certain activities manifested therein, 
which cannot be otherwise accountable, and we always feel that this Soul 
in the other personality is not-my-soul; what we feel is that just as certain 
activities of my body are rendered possible only by the presence of the 
Soul, so also similar activities in the other body must indicate the presence 
of a Soul there. The activities of another p rsonality are never recognised 
as one’s own activities, (h) We always find a clear difference between Merit- 
Demerit and the resultant pleasure and pain of different personalities; 
and all these are qualities of the Soul; consequently, if there were only 
one Soul,—the same in all persons,—its qualities also would be the same 
in all the bodies ensouled by it; and then the Merit-Demerit and Pleasure 
and Pain of one person would be the same as those of another. 

Prabhdhira has an interesting note towards the end of the section 
of Brhati dealing with Soul (p. 256). It is true, he says, that the notions 
of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ imply a misconception,—an idea, as Soul, of what is really 
‘not-SouF ;—but this assertion of this fact can come only from persons who 
have shaken off all impurity—and not from those who are still 
addicted to Action ; that is why the Blessed Lord has declared (in (Bhagvad- 
Gita)—‘One should not divert the notions of the ignorant who are addicted 
to Action’ ;—^that is the reason why the Bhdsyakdra (Shabara) has not 
dealt with this question ; as it was not his business to deal with people 
who have transcended Action. 

(C) Kumarila’s Views of the ‘Soul’. 

The Veda speaks of the ‘Sacrificer’ going to heaven after death; the 
body perishes after death; hence the Entity that is spoken of as ‘proceed¬ 
ing to Heaven’ must be something other than the perishable body. This 
entity is the Soul. If there is no such entity, then the Veda has made 
an absurd statement; this strikes at the reliability of Veda; and hence at 
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the very root of all 'orthodox’ philosophy.— {ShlokavartiM-Atmavada, 
1—6.) This Soul is something distinct from the Body, the Sense-organs 
and Buddhi; it is eternal (7), imperishable (147) ;—it is the real doer of 
action, agent of acts, and the experieucer of their results and reactions 
(8);—it is also all-pervading (20); we regard it so, because we find it func¬ 
tioning everywhere ; that is, the notion of T’ which is all the notion that 
we have of the Soul, always indicates the notion of the Soul, which is of the 
nature of pure Consciousness, and is not qualified by any limitations of time 
and place. {Tantravdrtika-fvans., p. 516). It is the Soul that passes 
through the experiences of Pleasure, Pain, etc. {Shlo, Vd. Alma., 26 ; Tan- 
travdrtilca, p. 516) ; and yet it never renounces its own character of coyisciou- 
sness; it forms the constant factor in all those variable and varying ex¬ 
periences. {Shlo. Vd. Atma., 26 28) ; the Soul experiences the recations 
of all acts (290). If the Soul consisted of Consciousness, not in its eternal 
form, but in the form of fleeting cognitions, then it would not be possible 
to account for the activities of man, or even the phenomenon of rebirth 
(34). It is necessary,, therefore, to regard the Soul as being of the nature 
of Consciousness, eternal, omnipresent, capable of ensouling several bodies 
(73) ; it is itself conscious, as otherwise, it would not be the experiencer; 
it is omnipresent, as otherwise, it could not occupy one body after another, 
which it does even without any locomotion (Nydyaratndkara). Though in 
the performance of the ordinary acts in the world, the Soul is the doer, Agent, 
only indirectly through the body, there are certain acts sucli as those being 
(existing), knowing and the lilce, of which it is the doer or Agent, directly 
by itself (Shlo. Vd. Atma., 76). The Soul is (Aham-pratyaya-gavnya), i.e., 
apprehensible by the notion of T (107); that is, the notion of 1’ that we 
have in such ideas as T know’ indicates the Knov^er, the Cogniser ; who, 
therefore, forms either the object or the substratum of that notion (110); 
the cogniser is always cognisable by— i.e., the object of—the notion of 
T’ (126), which enters into aU acts of Cognition. The idea that 'there is 
no Soul’ is thus contrary to, and is set aside by, the universally recognised 
notion of ‘I’. The positive arguments in support of the notion have been 
set forth in the Shlo. Vd. Atma., 136 — 139. 

The question arising—"if words are incapable of bringing about the 
cognition of the Soul, by what means is it cognised—the answer given 
by the Bhdsya is that it is 'illumined’—made cognisable,—'by itself’; 
and what is meant by ‘self-luminosity’ is that one Soul cannot be directly 
cognised by another Soul (Shlo. Vd. Atma., 142-143),—it is cognised by another 
only through Inference, drawn from the perception of such activities in 
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the other personality as have been found, in one’s own Soul, to be invaria- 
ably concomitant with the Soul. It is clear, therefore, that for such person, 
his own Soul is Self-luminous, Self-cognised ; but for other persons, it is 
cognised through Inference.— (Sklo. Vdr. Alma., 145). 

The Tantravariika (Trs., pp. 518-522) deals at length with the ques¬ 
tion of the omnipresence of the Soul, (a) The Soul being itself immaterial, 
cannot move from place to place ; when therefore a man moves from one 
place to another, his Soul would be left behind ; and the body would become 
soul-less and hence in-animate. But if the Soul is omnipresent, wherever 
the body goes, it finds itself ensouled by the Soul; the connection of one 
Soul with one body at a time being determined by the past Karma of the 
Soul which is always equipped with a body that is capable of bringing 
about the experiences resulting from that past Karma of the Personality. 
This continuous connection of the Body with the Soul is exactly like the 
continuous connection of the Body with Space or Time, which latter also 
are omnipresent, {h) If the Soul were not omnipresent, it would be either 
atomic in size or of the size of the body. It cannot be the former ; as, if it 
were so, the person could be conscious of only those sensations that would 
appear in that small part of the body which would be occupied by the atomic 
Soul; which is absurd. If, on the other hand, the Soul were regarded as 
being of the same size as the Body, this would involve many gratuitous 
assumptions ; such as that the Soul has parts, those parts are immovable, 
there is a conglomeration of such parts, and even though with parts, 
the Soul is eternal (which is admitted by the protagonists of this view), 
that the Soul Uioves from one body to another after death, and that there 
is some internal connection between its departure from one body and 
entrance into another. 

Even though omnipresent, one Soul cannot serve the purpose for 
all personalities, as that would mean that one and the same Soul undergoes 
the experiences of all persons. The Soul, therefore, must be regarded as 
many and existing simultaneously. Being immaterial, they would not 
come in each other’s way. In fact it is on account of this immateriality 
and consequent indivisibility of Souls and their omnipresence,—and on 
account of all being of the same nature of pure Consciousness,—^that the 
Upanisad-texts have spoken of all Souls as one. {Tantra Fd., pp. 518— 
523). Though JMna, Cognition, involves some sort of modification^ 

of the soul, this does not militate against the enternality of the Soul 
itself. (SAlo. Vd. Pratyahsa., 62-63.), 



CHAPTER III 

LIBERATION 

A, Libeeation of Soul—Moksa 

We do not find anything in regard to the details of Liberation in 
the Bhdsya, and it has been explained by Frahltdkara that Shahara was 
dealing with the subject of Karma, Action; hence he confined himself to 
what benefits the man addicted to Action, not the man who has washed 
off his impurities and renounced all Desire and Action; hence he has not 
gone forward to deal with the subject of Renunciation and Liberation. 
This is in strict accordance with what has been taught in the Bhayvad-Gitd 
to the effect that-—‘One should not distmh the ideas of people addicted 
to Action’. (Briiatl, p. 256). 

B. Liberation Accordino to the Prabhakara 

The view of Prabhikara himself we have no direct means of ascertain¬ 
ing, as, like Shahara, he docs not deal with people who have transcended 
Karma or Action. His followers’ views on the subject we learn from the 
Prakaranapnnchihl (p. 156). According to these views, Liberation consists 
in the disappearance of all Merit and De-merit (resulting from Actions). 
It is on account of Merit and De-merit accruing to the Soul that it is born 
in the physical body; consequently when aU Merit and De-merit have 
disappeared, there remains nothing that could lead the Soul to be born 
again in a body ; and when the Soul ceases to have connection with bodies, 
and hence also with the Sense-organs, etc., aU its metempsychic troubles 
are ended and it is free, liberated. As to how all this comes about, the 
following explanation has been provided :—(1) First of all, the man becomes 
disgusted with the troubles that he has had to undergo during his life on 
the earth ; (2) finding the pleasures of the world also to be invariably accom¬ 
panied by some sort of pain, he comes to lose all interest in, and longing 
for, pleasures also ; (3) he thereupon turns his attention towards Liberation ; 
(4) he ceases to perform such acts as are prohibited and which lead to 
trouble, as also those that are prescribed only as leading to some sort of 
happiness here or hereafter; (5) he attenuates all previously acquired 
Merit and De-merit by undergoing the experiences resulting from them; 
(6) he destroys the sole receptacle or abode of his experiences by the knowledge 
of the Soul, as aided by such qualities as Contentment, Self-control and so 
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forth, all of which are laid down in the scriptures as tending to put a stop 
to the further return of the Soul into this world ; it is only when all this has 
come about that the Soul becomes free, liberated. 

All this may appear to be inconsistent with PrabhdJcara^s own dec¬ 
laration (in Brhaii, p. 235) to the effect that ’the Soul is purely the actor 
and experiencer’; which apparently means that there is no freedom for the 
Soul from Action and Experience^ so that there can be no Liberation. But 
there is no real inconsistency; lilce SJiabara, Prabhdkara has confined 
himself to the Man of Action —i.e., the Soul engaged in activity, and has 
taken no notice of one who has transcended Action. 

Shafikara Mishra in his Vddivinoda (p. 40) has the following note :— 
According to Prabhdkara, Liberation is the Prdgabhdva —absence before 
appearance—of Pain along with the total absence of Pain ; that is a state in 
which there is no Pain and no likelihood of (appearance) of Pain. This 
is the view of Vallabhdchdrya also. According to Bhatta, Liberation con¬ 
sists in the appearance of everlasting Happiness. According to Tridandin 
it consists in the fusion of the Jivdtman into Paranmtman. According to 
Shankardcharya, it is the direct realisation, Sdksdtkdra, of the non-duality 
of Brahman. He goes on to remark that according to the Llldvatl, as 
according to the Mimamsaka, there is no possiblity of all personalities 
ever attaining Moksa, 

C. Liberation According to Kumarila 

The Bhdtta, view of Liberation is summed up in Shlokavdrtika (Samr 
bandhdksepa-parihdra, 108—110) thus:—‘‘For those who have understood 
the real nature of the Soul, all their past Karma having become exhausted 
through experience, and there being no further Karmic residum left to wipe 
off, there comes no further body; as it is only for the experiencing of the 
reactions of past Karma that the Soul is burdened with the Body ; therefore 
the seeker for Liberation should not do any such act as has been forbidden 
or even what has been enjoined for certain purposes ; (as both these would 
bring about Karmic reaction which would have to be expiated by ex¬ 
perience) ; but he should continue to perform the compulsory acts, as the 
omission of these woidd involve sin, which have to be expiated by painful 
experience through a physical Body”. The Nydyaratndkara and the 
Kdshikd {Shlo. Vd, Atma,, 106) go on to add—^‘Liberation must consist 
in the destruction of the present body and the non-production of the future 
body”. 
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Knowledge is not the direct cause of Liberation, which is purely nega¬ 
tive in character; all that Knowledge does is, as shown above, to lead to 
the stoppage of further embodiment of the Soul; it cannot lead to the expia¬ 
tion of past karma, which can be brought about only by experience. There 
is no means of knowledge, Pramana, indicating Knowledge to be the cause 
of Liberation. The Veda also does not enjoin ‘knowledge' as leading to 
Liberation. The injunction that ‘the Soul should be known ‘is not meant 
for the purposes of Liberation ; in fact all that the knowledge of the Soul 
does is to bring about the activity of man towards acts conducive to results 
which accrue only to a lasting entity like the Soul,—such results, for in¬ 
stance, as Heaven and the like ; apart from these latter, there is no result 
that follows from the Knowledge of the Soul. If Liberation is regarded as 
consisting in the experiencing of pleasure, then it is only a form of ‘Heaven’ ; 
but Heaven being something transient, such Liberation cannot be lasting. 
An effect that is brought about by a cause must be evanescent. Hence 
we conclude that when all Karmic residua have become exhausted, and 
there is no further Body for the Soul,—^such a Soul bc/comes liberated through 
the mere fact of there being no cause left which could bring about a Body 
for such a Soul. There can be no justification for Liberation being regarded 
as ever-lasting, permanent, except the fact that it is purel}^ negative in 
character. ( Shlokavdrtika-Sambandhdksepaparihdra 101—107). 

The Shdstradipikd (p. 145) is not sure regarding this being or not 
being Kumarila’s ‘own opinion’, Svamata. 

The Nydyaratnakara (on 102 above) explains that there are two 
kinds of Soul-Knowledge :—(1) Elnowledgc of Soul as an entity distinct 
from the Body, etc. ; and (2) that Knowledge which takes the form of 
worship and meditation; it is the former Knowledge that is meant by 
Kumarila when he says that it has not been enjoined as leading to Liberation. 
The other kind, in the form of Worship and Meditation, does lead to Libera¬ 
tion. 

This view appears to have the direct support of Kumdrila also, who 

‘As for the Knowledge of the Soul, it is both Kratvartha —helpful to the 
Sacrifice, and Purusdrtha—hdpinl to man; in as much as, unless one 
knows the Soul, he cannot undertake the performance of a sacrifice which 
is laid down as leading to results after death ; and we find such Vedic texts 
as-—‘The Soul, free from evil, is to be sought after, etc. etc.,—which lay 
down the Knowing of the Soul as to be acquired through reflection, etc., 
5 
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and as leading to both kinds of results—Happiness and Liberation* Then 
again there is the text—“He obtains all desires and passes beyond all sorrows, 
’’ which speaks of all the eight mystic Perfections (of Yoga) accruing to the 
person knowing the Soul; and then lastly there is the text—“Passing his 
life thus, he reaches the regions of Brahman and from there never returns’ 
which directly speaks of Liberation (as resulting from Soul-Knowledge)’,— 
{Tantravdrtika-Translationj p. 321. under Su. 1.3. Adhikarana, 9.) 



CHAPTER IV 

BODY, SENSE-OEGANS AND MIND 
(A) According to Prabhakara. 

The Body, as we have seen above, is the abode of the Sense organs. 
There are three kinds of Body—(1) Womb-born, (2) Eggborn and (3) Sweat- 
born. The Prdhlidkara does not admit of the Vegetable Body^ on the ground 
that we have no proof for the view that vegetable organisms are endowed 
with the six sense organs ; nor does he admit of any bodies not made up 
of Earth. According to him two organs—the Mind and the Tacticle 
organ—are present in all bodies. 

The following questions have been discussed in Prakarana^pafichikd 
(p, 52 et, seq.) (a) How is the existence of the Senseorgans proved ? (6) 
What reasons are there for postulating the number as six only ? 

The answer provided to these questions contains an analytic account 
of the whole process of Perception. Hence it will be found under “Percep¬ 
tion” (below). 

The Mind is a Substance; otherwise there could be no contact be¬ 
tween Mind and Soul or of Mind with Objects of Cognition. The Mind is 
not aU-pervading ; if it were, Mind-Soul contact would be perpetual; Mind 
therefore must be atomic, and hence eternal; it is extremely mobile. With¬ 
out the aid of the Mind, no Cognition is possible. Mind-Soul contacts are 
the result of Merit and Demerit attaching to the Soul. {Prakaranajpaiichikd^ 
p. 52, et seq,) 

(B) According to Kumarila. 

The Sense-organ is the Instrument of Cognition. {Shlo/cavdrtika, 
Perception 121.) The organ of Perception cannot be one only {Ibid,, 
159 et seq,) 

There are only five Sense-organs, not endless {Ibid,, 169). 

As regards Sense-organs, the Nydyaratndkara has the following 
remarks on Shlo, Fd. Perception 61:— 

“The Sense-organs are all material and operative by contact. For 
instance, {a) The Visual Organ, which brings about the perception of colour, 
is of the Essence of Fire, like Light; hence the phenomena of its rendering 
visible larger and larger things becomes easily explicable, on the analogy 
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of Lamp-light; the reasoning being—the Visual Organ is ‘Firy’ in its Essence, 
because it renders perceptible colour, which is the specific quality of Tire’. 
{b) Similarly, the Olfactory Organ renders odour perceptible, and hence is 
of the Essence of Earth because odour is the specific quality of Earth ; this 
organ opfirates through contact; as what happens is that the fine particles 
of the pollen of flowers become wafted by air and reach the inner surface 
of the nostrils and there the odour subsisting in those particles becomes 
apprehended and perceived, (c) Similarly, the Gestatory Organ apprehends 
Taste and is of the Essence of Water ; that this is so is indicated by the 
fact that Taste is felt when the tongue is wet, not dry ; (d) when after bath 
a man emeiges from water, he feels cold when his wet skin comes into con¬ 
tact with Air ; so that it is the Air-Element in the body which renders touch 
perceptible, which shows that the Tacticle Organ is of the Essence of Air; 
(e) the Auditory Organ is of the Essence of Dih, Space”. 

We learn the following from Shastradipihi (Su. 1.1.4. page 21) re¬ 
garding Kumarila’s view of Mind :— 

The opponent has raised the question—“Sense-perception cannot 
be regarded as Cognitimi brought about by the contact of the Object and 
the Sense-organ,—because Pleasure, Pain, etc., are Sense-perception and 
yet, there is no sense-contact in this case”. The answer is that there is 
Sense-contact in this case also, viz,, the contact of the Mind, which is a 
‘Sense-organ’. Evidence of the existence of the Mind is afforded by our 
own experiencing of Pleasure and Pain. The Cognition of Pleasure is 
of the Nature of immediate. Direct, Perception ; and this leads to the in¬ 
ference of Mind as the instrument of that Direct-Perception; because the 
Visual and other organs are unable to account for such perception. Some 
people have regarded Mind as an independent substance by itself. But 
the Mind is never operative apart from the Body ; hence it cannot be regarded 
as an independent substance apart from the Body. Question —“What is 
the definition of the Sense-organ, which is applicable to the Mind and also 
to the other well-known Sense-organs ?” Ansewr —That is called Sense- 
organ whose contact with the Object brings about the direct clear percep¬ 
tion of the object. This Sense-organ is of two kinds— External and Internal. 
The External is of jive kinds— Olfactory, Gestatory, Visual, Tactile and 
Auditory ; the Internal is one only, the Mind. The first four respectively 
have their mateiral source is Earth, Water, Fire and Air. As regards the 
Auditory Organ, the Vais}ie§ikas regard it as of the Essence of Akdsha. 
But we take our stand upon the Vedio text 'Dishah shratray^V, which speaks 
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of the Auditory Organ as Space ; and hence regard the Auditory 

Organ as that part of Space which is enclosed in the tympanum. Lastly, 
as regards the Mindy it may either be of the Essence of any one of the five, 
Earth and the rest, or of something apart from these. But this Mind, by 
itself alone, is operative only on the Soul and its qualities, not upon any 
thing wholly External; that is why it has been called an Internal organ. 
In regard to external things, Mind is operative only through one or the 
other of the five External Organs. In regard to Inferential Cognition 
also, the Mind operates through the knowledge of tlie Probans and the 
Inferential Indicative ; and in regard to Remembrance, it operates thruogh 
Impressions left by previous Cognitions. But it operates independently 
by itself only in regard to the Soul and its qualities of Pleasure, Pain, 
Cognition and so forth {Shdstroilijnkd, pp. 2L22). 



CHAPTER V 

GOD 

(A) According to Shabara. 

Shabara-Bhdsya (Trs., p. 22), discussing the question of the relation- 
ship between the Word and its meaning, has the following remarks :— 
‘There can be no Creator of this relation, because no Soul is cognised as 
such by any of the means of cognition. If there had been such a Creator, 
he could not have been forgotten ; just as in the case of Himalaya moun¬ 
tains and such things, it would be impossible to forget the Creator if there 
had been one. In fact, persons making use of the Veda would certainly 
have some idea of the Creator of the relation between the words and their 
meanings...Even if the possibility of the said Creator being forgotten were 
there, we could not admit of the Creator unless there were proofs for it... 
Presumption {Arthdpatti) cannot lead us to cognise a Creator ; if it were a 
fact that in the absence of a Creator of word-relations, the meaning of 
words could never be coprehended,—then alone could we be justified in 
deducing the Creator from Presumption. In reality, however. Words are 
taught as accomplished entities, having the inherent power of expressing 
their meaning. What actually happens is that, when older people are 
making use of words for their own purposes, the younger men who happen 
to hear these words are found to comprehend them ; these older people 
also, when they were young, comprehended the meanings of words as used 
by the older people of the time; and so on the process of comprehension 
has gone on, without any beginning in time...So long as this explanation 
of the comprehension of word-meanings is available, it cannot be right to 
presume a Creator. From aU this it follows that there has been no Creator 
of word-relations’. 

Under Sutra 1.1.27 et seq. it has been established that there is no 
Composer of the Veda. 

Sutra 1.1.5 declares that ‘‘the relation between the Word and its 
Meaning is innate”—^which also denies the said Creator. 

(B) According to Prabhakara. 

The ‘Creator’ of Word-relations has been denied, in the maimer of 
Shabara^ in Brihatl (pp. 174 et seq. also Prakara^mpoHchikd, p. 52). 
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Pralcarana-panchikd (p. 133 et seq.) supplies the following explana¬ 
tion :—The Mimdmsaka lays great stress upon the denotativeness of Words 
being independent of personal agency, and inhering in the Words themselves, 
because, if it were not so, the validity of words and Verbal cognition would 
be based entirely upon the trustworthy character of the person pronouncing 
the words ;—and as the Mlmdmsaka denies any personal agency in the com¬ 
posing of the Veda, it would mean that no validity can be attached to the 
Veda itself.—Nor can the Mlmdmsaka accept the Naiydyika's point of view, 
by which the denotativeness of words is created and fixed by Conventions 
among people who introduce and make use of words for the first time— 
i.c., by God Himself in the first instance. This Nydya view necessitates 
the postulating of a ‘God’, ‘Creator,’ as the originator of words and verbal 
usages and hence also of the Veda. This militates against the Mhndrhsaka's 
doctrine of the self-sufficiency of the Veda, which must be independent of 
aU personal agency. In fact, if the denotativencss of words depended 
entirely upon Conventions made by personal agencies, the Veda would be 
reduced to the position of a meaningless jumble of words ; however, accord¬ 
ing to the Mlmdmsaka the pre-eminent function of the Veda lies in the 
enjoining of certain acts accomphshing an Apurva —invisible subtle potency 
—leading up to certain results ; and as this Apurva is something beyond the 
ken of any person, independently of the Veda, how could the deno¬ 
tativeness of those words of the Veda be fixed by any conventions made 
by any person ? As no connection w'ould be possible in regard to those words, 
aU the Vedic texts containing those words would be meaningless. If a 
Creator-God were admitted, then as this God, being omniscient, would be 
possessed of the knowledge of aU things, including the A 2 )urva, He would 
be in a position to lay down the necessary conventions. But for reasons 
stated above,—specially in view of the self-sufficiency of the Veda—the 
Mimamsaka does not admit of such a God. Hence for the sake of the Veda— 
his all in aU—he finds it necessary to stick to the view that all words and 
their denotations are beginningless and everlasting, idnependent of all 
conventions and Agencies. 

The Prdbhdkara view regarding God is set forth in great detail in 
Prakarana-panchikd, p. 137 et seq. It is as follows :— 

The Prdbhdkara denies a Creator for the universe; even though he 
admits that the universe is made up of component parts, and as such it 
must have had a beginning and an end in time,—yet he finds no reason for 
believing that the xmiverse, as a whole, has had a beginning at any one 
point of time, or that it would all come to an end at any one point of time ; 
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hence if the constituent factors of the Universe have a beginning, they 
must each individually have their beginnings, one after the other; and 
they should also cease one after the other; in fact, that is what is actually 
found to be the case in every-day experience. Thus then, even if it were 
true that certain factors of the Universe are brought into existence by an 
Ultra-mundane Supervisor—operating through Dharma-Adkarma —this 
could not be true of the Universe as a whole. There are some things— 
for instance, the bodies of men and animals,—which are actually brought 
into existence by the operation of their parents, and not by any external 
supervising Agency. Nor is there any force in the Naiydyika's argument 
that the Dharma-Adharma of man must have a supervisor, possessed of 
intelligence and faculties higher than those of ordinary men. Because the 
Dharma-Adharma of the Body,—which itself is the product of Dharma- 
Adharma —must always belong to the same intelligent being to whom the 
body itself belongs ; any other being, howsoever intelligent, can never have 
any knowledge of the Dharma-Adharma of another being; hence the ultra¬ 
mundane God could have no knowledge of the Dharma-Adharma of the being 
that is born as man or animal, etc.; and without such knowledge. He 
could not exercise any intelligent and effective control over it. Then again, 
let us examine the character of the ‘Supervision’ that God is said to exercise 
over Dharma-Adharma. —(a) This ‘Supervision’ cannot be of the nature 
of Contact or Conjunction; because Dharma and Adharma are qualities 
and hence not capable of conjunction^ which (according to the Naiydyika 
himself) is possible for Substances only;—(b) nor can the ‘Supervision’ 
be of the nature of Inherence; as the Dharma-Adharma inhering in other 
Souls could not inhere in ‘God’ And as these two—Conjimction and Inhrence— 
are the only possible forms of relationship, no other kind of ‘supervision’ 
is possible . In the case of ordinary Agents,— e.g.^ the carpenter—the 
‘Supervision’ exercised consists in their contact with the tools and instru¬ 
ments, which again are brought into contact with the wood-pieces upon 
which the man works. This is not possible in the case of God. Nor is it 
possible for the operations of God to have any effect upon the Dharma- 
Adharma of Beings; because Dharma-Adharma are qualities, and hence 
they could not come into contact with any operation of things.—Nor can 
the action bringing about the creation of the Universe be held to lie in the 
Atoms which operate under the will of God. Because in all our experience 
we never come across any such supervision or guidance as would be implied 
in such a process; all ‘Supervision’ or ‘guidance’ in fact is found to be done 
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by Soul over that Body alone which it ensouls by virtue of the Soul’s Dharrm- 
Adharma ; and the Atoms can not be said to be such a ‘body’ of God; hence 
He could not guide the activity of the Atom. Even if we grant such a 
‘body’ for God, the activity of such a body could not be due to His mere 
wish ; it must be due to an ejjort put forth by Him. Nor could these 
Wishes and Efforts be everlasting; as that would make the activity of the 
Atoms also everlasting ; which would lead to the absurdity of an unceasing 
Creative Process. The argument as generally put forward by the Naiyd- 
yika in proof of the Creator-God is that—“The Body of man must have a 
Supervisor, because it is itself non-intclligent”. To this his oj)ponent 
offers the counter-argument -tbat God cannot be such a Supervisor, 
because He cannot have any motive in exercising this supervision. We 
cannot deny the truth of the proposition that there is intelligent supervision 
only in cases where some purpose of the supervisor is served by the super¬ 
vision. Then again, the same argument that would prove the existence 
of the intelligent Supervisor would also prove tJiat Suj)ervisor to be an 
embodied or corporeal Being; as the Naiydyika bases his argument upon 
the analogy of the carpenter supervising and guiding the making of wooden 
articles,—and as this carpenter, is also a corporeal being,—the analogy, 
extended further, would prove the supervising God also to be a corporeal 
Being. But, at the same time, we know that no corporeal being can exercise 
any effective and intelligent control over such subtle things as Atoms, Dharma 
and Adharma, Even if He did exercise such control. He himself, as a 
Corporeal Being, would have to be the creation of another supervisor or 
creator, and so on and on ad infinitum. Thus then, the ‘supervision’ of 
the work of creation being impossible, it has to be regarded as a never- 
ending process of things coming into existence and passing out of it, under 
the influence of the Dharma-Adharma of the Souls ensouling those things; 
and there is no reason for the assumption of an Ultra-Cosmic ‘God-Creator’.— 
{Prakaranapanchikd, pp. 137 et. seq.) 

(C) According to Kumarila 

This is what we learn from the Shlokavdrtika (Chapter on Samban- 
dhdksepaparihdm, 41 et. seq.). 

The question of the Creator, God, is raised in connection with the 
eternaHty of Word and its meaning and the relation between the two. 
The view has been held that the entire verbal process rests upon the will 
of God who set up, at the time of Creation, the convention upon which the 
entire process is based, 
e 
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Kumdrila denies tlie beginning of any such Convention relating to 
the relation of Word and Meaning. 

We do not admit of any ‘beginning of Creation’,—says Kumdrila. 
The idea that “God created the world, as also Dharma and Adharma along 
with their means of accomplishment, also Words, their Meanings and the 
relations between them, and also the Veda“ cannot be proved ; it is as 
impossible to prove as the existence of the Omniscient Person (God) Him¬ 
self. This is the reason why this view has not been accepted. If there was 
any point of time when all this world did not exist—?’.c., prior to its creation 
by God—then what would have been the condition of things at the time ? 
Where and in what form would the Creator Himself exist at the time ? 
Wlio too was the person who would know the Creator at the time and des¬ 
cribe Him to the people later on ? How too could there come about the 
initial imj)ulse to the activity of the Creator ? As God could have no body 
etc., at the time, how could Ho have a desire to create things ? If He 
had a body then, that body could not have been created by Himself. Earth, 
Water etc. being non-existent at the time, of what would God’s body consist ? 
As the world is found to be full of pain and suffering, it cannot be right to 
attribute its creation to God ; specially because at the beginning of Crea¬ 
tion, the Merit or Demerit of men could not exist to which their sufferings 
could be due,—No Agent can create anything without some material to 
work upon and implements to work with.—Nor can Creation be attributed 
to God’s compassion towards beings; for, at the outset, there would be 
no beings towards whom the compassion would be directed : secondly, if 
Creation were due to compassion, the world would be made entirely happy, 
specially as the Creator being aU-powerfuI, nothing could hamper His 
compassionate activity. If any such extraneous agency did hamper God’s 
activity, then He could not be omnipotent.—What too could have been 
His purpose in creating the world ? No sane person undertakes any 
activity without some purpose. If His activity is purposeless, then how 
can He be an intelligent person ? If the activity of God be attributed to 
His desire for 'S 2 )ort\ ^LlW —then, He cannot be regarded as one who has 
all his desires fulfilled. If He had to carry out all the operations necessary 
to create and carry on the world, then He would be too busy to bo happy 
over it, and regard it as ‘Sport’ (56).—If the desire to create was prompted 
by ‘compassion’, or ‘Sport’, then why should there be a consequent desire 
to dissolve the world ? Even if such a Creator existed, He could not be 
known by any means of knowledge; even if He were perceptible in some 
divine form (as is claimed for certain men) no one could ever perceive Him 
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as actually creating the world. We of the present day can have no know¬ 
ledge, either of the world at the time of Creation or of the Creator himself. 
The mere assertion by tlie Creator himself (as stated in the Upanishads 
regarding Prajdpatis declaration about Ilis dijsire to ‘multiply' and so 
forth) is not enough to bring conviction to us.— If the whole worldly process 
were dependent upon the whim of the Creator, there would be no reasonable 
basis for the doctrine of Karma (72). —The wish or whim of God also could 
not arise witliout some cause to arouse it; and the cause that would arouse 
God’s desire might very well be regarded as bringing about the things of the 
world themselves (73).—If all that the Theist is keen about is the theory 
that there must be some cause, some agency, that controls the world-process, 
then we are all agreed that the necessary controlling agency is provided by 
the 'Karma' of living beings ; and on this })oint there need he no difference 
of opinion (75).-—The argument that “the bodies of men must have been 
created by (xod, because they are bodies”—would aply with equal force 
to the Body of God Himself, which is as much a 'body’ as our own (77).— 
If God’s body be held to be inhabited and controlled by God Himsetf,— 
then the controller himself would be without a body. On the same analogy, 
if tin; Potter were regarded as the ‘controller’ of the Jar, then the Jar would 
not be something ‘controlled’ by the Potter (79).—The idea of a God with 
a body having been rejected, the controlling and supervising will have to be 
regarded as done by a bodiless God ; and yet no effort is possible for a bodiless 
being : how can any supervision be exercised without effort ? Mere desire 
or wish cannot be enough. Even if such effort on the part of a bodiless 
being were possible, how could the unconscious Atoms become active by 
the mere wish of the intelligent Person ? It is only the conscious or inte¬ 
lligent servant who acts in accordance with the wish of the conscious or 
inteiligent master (82). - Then, there is the other theistic view that before 
the beginning of Creation the Supreme Self alone exists, and this Supreme 
Self, by His own wish, evolves out of Himself the Earth, Water and other 
things of the world. But that Supreme SeK being all-pure, how could 
he evolve out of Himself things that are not pure (82) ?—The impurities 
in the shape of suffering and pain have been regarded as the effect of Dharma- 
Adharma; and these would not be there in the case of the Supreme Self, 
who is self-sufficient and pure; so that He would not be the source of any 
evolution that can proceed only from Ignorance and Illusion (84).—If those 
‘impurities’ are attributed to some other cause, then the theory of ‘One Cause’ 
becomes abandoned (85).—If the Ignorance or Illusion to which the impuri¬ 
ties and imperfections are due are inherent in the Supreme Self, then it must 
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be irrevocable; as it would be entering into the very Essence of the One 
Cause (86).—So much for the Vedantic conception of the cause of Creation. 

As regards the Sahkhya view that Creation is due, not to the action 
of an intelligent Soul or Personality, but to the action and reaction of the 
Gmjas, it has to be explained how the first and initial activity of the Gunas 
began. Before the Creation, there could not be any 'Karma' of past Per¬ 
sonalities, to which the activity could be due;—nor could there be any 
wrong notions ;—nor Hatred and Love etc.; nor any mental operations 
of any kind (87-88).“-It has been sought to he explained that the source 
of all trouble lies in the 'Karma' that are still there in their latent state.— 
But, as a matter of fact, no eflect is ever found to proceed from causes 
in the latent stage (89).—If Karma in the latent stage were to be cause of 
the world and all attendent troubles, then there could be no freedom from 
those, as, in its latent stage, the Karma would always be there (94).—It 
may be that the Krama themselves arc the product of Ignorance ; but 
even so, they could not be set aside by mere knov^ledge: as there is nothing 
to prove that it is so (98).—If, then the view is that ''bondage is due to 
Karma and Karma is due to Ignorance,—and when one has attained the 
knowledge of difference between Soul and Matter,-then the Cause, in the 
shape of Ignoranc(^, having ceased, the effect, in tlic shape of Karma ceases 
to appear, whence Bondage ceases and Liberation comes about,’*—then' 
the difficulty is tliat the cessation of Ignorance might stop the appearance 
of more Karma and the consequent Bondage ;—but it cannot stop the 
reaction and fruition of all past Karma (101).—There is no basis for the 
assumption that...there is Creation and Evolution of the World, consisting 
in the birth and destruction of all things” (113). 

The fact of tliere being no Ominiscient Person is proved by the follow¬ 
ing arguments set forth in Shlokavdrtika (under Su, 1 1. 2, verses 117 to 161) : 

As a matter of fact no one ever meets with anyone who knows every¬ 
thing, who is omniscient; nor can there be any reliable inference of there 
having been one in the past; nor is there again any verbal authority for 
believing in any Omniscient Person. How too could reliance be placed 
on the verbal assertion of another person ? There can be no Eternal Secrip- 
ture speaking of any omniscient person; in case any passage were found 
in the eternal scripture, it could only be an Artharvada: for if it did really 
speak of a real person, it could not be eternal; and it has been proved beyond 
doubt that the Veda is eternal. So no other means of knowledge can 
apply to that self-sufficient athority that belongs to the Veda.—^As for the 
argument set up by the Buddhist (who believes in the omniscience of Buddha) 
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that— '^Buddha has declared am omniscient’, and this assertion must 
be true, because it has been made by Him, like his assertion regarding 
the heat of Light,—this is invalidated by the counter-argument—‘^My 
assertion that Buddha and other persons were not oymiiscient must be true, 
because it has been made by me, just like the assertion that Fire is hot and 
bright”. In fact this argument of mine is more reliable than yours, because 
the fact of the assertion being made by me is directly perceived, while the 
fact of Buddha having made the assertion regarding his own omniscience 
can, at best, be proved only by means of inferences.—Nor can the idea 
of there having been an omniscient Person be based upon an unbroken 
‘memory’ (tradition)—because there is an equally strong tradition to the 
contrary, tliat Buddha was a hypocrite,—because the idea of omniscience 
itself is inherently impossible,—and because the idea has been accepted 
by very few men. That the very idea is a1)surd is clear from the fact that 
whether or not a certain person is omniscient—i.c., possesses the right 
knowledge of all things—cannot be ascertained by men who do not them¬ 
selves know, and hence can verify, His knowledge of all things; so that 
unless one is himself omniscient, he cannot recognise another person to 
be omniscient; hence there should be, not one, but many omniscient persons 
(135).—There is another theory—that “all Persons— i,e,, their Souls—are 
inherently omniscient; and the fact of all men, in actual life, not knowing 
all things is due to the Soul being fettered and disabled by the limitations 
of the body and the sense-organs” (141). —The objection against this theory 
is that this idea of the omniscience of all persons could be derived only 
from the words of some persons, and the reliability of these words would 
be dependent entirely upon the fact of those persons being omniscient. 
This is also against common experience, by which it is found that men are 
more untruthful than truthful.—The case of the Vedic tradition is different 
from the Buddhist tradition, in so far as the former is not based on the 
omniscience of any single person,—it is inherent in the Veda, the reliability 
of which is perfect and discernible by men of the present, as it has been 
in the past (151).—The untruthful character of men does not affect the re¬ 
liability of the Veda, because it is not the work of a personal author. 

God, as world-creator, is denied by Kuyndrila^; but as to whether 
this denial applies also to the Parama-Atman, the Super-Soul, has been 
felt to be doubtful. On the authority of a comparatively recent work, 
the Sarvasiddhdntasaiigraha, it seems that Kumdrila was a believer in a 
multiplicity of Jlva-Souls and in the identity of these with the Super-Soul; 
this Super-Soul is one and eternal and is present in aU Jiva-Souls, This 
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is the teaching of the Vedanta also ; and the Shlokavdrtika ends its treaties 
on ‘SouF with the declaration that sound knowledge of the Soul is to be 
obtained from the 'Vedanta', From this it would seem that Kumarila 
was a believer in the Super-Soul^ Paramiitman, in its impersonal aspect, 
though opposed to the idea of one Pcrsonal-World-Crealor, But if he had 
really believed in the Super-Soul, it seems impossible that he should not 
have asserted that belief and should have left it to be inferred from his 
reference to the 'Vedemta', which too docs not necessarily indicate his belief 
in the Super-Soul, 

It is true that the benedictory opening verse of the Shlokavdrtika 
invokes ‘God’, in the shape of Shiva, But it is open to a different explanation 
also ; as pointed out by the Nydyaratndkara, Nor does it necessarily imply 
belief in the Super-Soul, one, indivisible, permeating all Souls and all things. 



CHAPTER VI 


REALITY OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD 
(A) According To Shabara 

As regards the things of the world, the Mlnidmsaka is a confirmed 
Realist. He believes in the reality of the External World, and every writer 
on the system, from the earliest times, has tried his best to refute the several 
forms of Idealism that have held ground in the field of Indian Philosophy. 

Shabara-Bhdsya (Trans., p. 12)—In attacking the validity of Sense- 
Cognition, the Idealist says,—“All Cognition is baseless,without 
a real subsratum in the external world,—as is clear from the case of Dream- 
Cognition. In the case of Dreams, we have found that Cognition has no 
real objective substratum.—Waking Cognition is also a Cognition ;—hence 
Waking Cognition also can have no real objective substratum.—It is true 
that the Cognition that one has in the waking stage is perfectly definite 
and determinate. But the same may be said of Dream-Cognition also, 
which is quite definite and determinate tiU the time of waking.—It may 
be argued that the Dream-Cognition becomes sublated, rejected as false, 
as soon as the man wakes up.—But from the fact of both being of the nature 
of Cognition, it can be presumed that the Waking Cognition also will, in due 
course of time, become sublated and rejected”. 

Such a presumption, however, would be justifiable only if the falsity 
of Dream-Cognition were due to its being a Cognition. But, if the falsity 
of Dream-Cognition were due to the fact that it cognises, apprehends, 
things,—then inasmuch as Waking Cognition also apprehends things and 
is a Cognition in that sense, this also would be equally false. As a matter 
of fact, however, the falsity of Dream-Cognition is inferred from other 
reasons ; for instance, that it becomes sublated, on waking, by a Cognition 
to the contrary. As a matter of fact. Dream appears only while one is 
sleepy—only half asleep, when the mind is not quite alert, just before and 
after deep sleep—during which no dreams appear,—while the man is drowsy 
and his mind is not really perceptive. It is this sleepiness that is the cause 
of the falsity of Dream-Cognition, and as there is no sleepiness when the 
man wakes up and the Mind is quite alert, there is no reason why the Cognition 
during this state should be false. It is possible that during the waking 
state also there may be some defect in the cognitive process and organs; 
but whenever there is such a defect, it becomes detected sooner or later 
and the Cognition is declared to be false. — (Shabara-Bhd§ya. Trs., p. 12), 
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‘‘But’’—says the opponent—“as a matter of fact, Cognition is an 
empty void, i.e., devoid of any foundation in the external world ; because 
we do not perceive any difference in form between the Cognition and its 
object; what is apprehended by the senses is only the Cognition; from 
which we conclude that there is no form or shape of any object apart from 
that Cognition itself”. 

Shabara's answer to this is as follows :—This would be so if the Cognition 
had the form of the Object; as a matter of fact, however, Cognition has no 
form ; it is only the external object that has form, and is actually apprehended 
as existing in external space. Then again, the objective of the Sense- 
Cognition is the Object, not another Cognition; and thus for the simple 
reason that Cognition, having only a momentary existence, (especially 
according to the Buddhist Idealist), could never continue to exist tiU the 
appearance of the othei Cognition of which it could form the objective. 
Further, it is only after the Object becomes cognised that the person comes 
to cognise the Cognition, which he does through a subsequent Inference; 
the existence of the Cognition being only inferred from the fact of the Object 
having been cognised. Thus there can be no simultaneity between the 
Cognition of the Object and the Cognition of that Cognition, It may be true 
that it is the Cognition of the object that appears first, but it is not the 
first to become cognised; it sometimes happens that even a cognised object 
is spoken of as not-cognised; when, for instance, one is speaking of the 
past, he says, ‘I never knew this thingthough in reality he really knew 
it. Further, the form of the Cognition is never apprehended except in 
terms of the Object; which could not be the case if they were cognised 
simultaneously. Hence the Cognition can never be regarded as the objective 
of Sense-perception. 

Even if the Cognition and the Object were identical in form, it is 
the Cognition that should have to be denied separate existence, not the 
Object, which is actually perceived. In reality, however, the two are not 
identical in form ; when we cognise a Cognition,—and this is always through 
Inference from the fact of the Object being cognised, —we infer it without 
a form, simply as ‘Cognition’, not as the cognition of a particular object. 

As a matter of fact, whenever the perception of cloth appears, it 
does so only when the yarns composing the cloth are there, which establishes 
a permanent connection between the Cognition and the Object cognised, 
in the shape of the cloth, whose existence therefore cannot be denied. If 
there were no such connection between the Cognition and the Object cognised, 
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it might be possible to have the cognition of the cloth, when the object before 
the eye is the jar. 

All this goes to prove that the Cognition has a real substratum in 
the external world.— {Shahara-Bkdsya. Trs., pp. 12—15). 

In the above account, Shabara has disposed of Idealism in both its 
forms—in the common form where the reality of the External Object alone 
is denied, while that of the Idea or Cognition is admitted,—as momentary, 
by the Buddhist, and as permanent by the Veddntin,-~i\m\ also in the extreme 
form of the Buddhist Nihilism, Shunyavada, according to which all is 
‘Shunya,' mere ‘Void’.—This latter extreme view, however, has been 
confuted by implication only ; the direct confutation has been directed 
entirely to the proving of the reality of the external object: the idea being 
that when the reality of the Object has been established, that of the Idea 
or Cognition cannot be denied. 

According to the interpretation of the Brhatl, tliore is no reference 
to the extreme Nihihsm., in the Bhusya, w^hen it speaks of 'Shunya,' ‘Void 
all that it means is that the Cognition is ‘VOID’— i.e., devoid of all external 
background.—This same interpretation of the Bhdsya has the siip 2 )ort of 
Kumdrila also, according to whom the question considered by the Bhdsya 
with the words 'Shunyastu, etc’, is—Is it a fact that Cognition is able to 
function only when Objects hke the Pillar have a real existence in the 
external world ?—or is it that Cognition rests in itself, and not in any 
object extraneous to itself’ ? 

(B) Prabhaicara’s View of the Keality of the External World 

The Idealist having put forward the view that “there is no real Object 
in the external world ; whenever we have the cognition of things,—lilre the 
wall, for instance,—it is baseless, being due entirely to the Vdsand, Predis¬ 
position, present in the mind of the congniser”,—the answer of Prabhdkara 
is as follows \-~-(Brhatl, p. 69 et. Whenever we have to find out the 

cause of a certain effect, we always assume a cause which accounts for 
the appearance of the effect,—and not one which would be destructive of 
the effect. In the case of Dreams and other Cognitions, the Cognition that 
appears clearly manifests external things; this effect in the form of such 
a Cognition cannot be explained except on the basis of the real existence 
of the external things ; and when one thing is not possilbe without another, 
the latter is regarded as its cause. Hence the only right view is that it is the 
external thing which is the cause, the basis, of the said Cognition. In fact, 
no Cognition is ever apprehended as being without an external basis. For 
7 
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these reasons, the Perception brought about by the senses cannot be due 
merely to the Predisposition present in the mind of the observer. Some 
dreams may certainly be accounted for on the basis of this Predisposition due 
to the thoughts and anxieties in the mind of the man when going to sleep, 
but it is not so in all cases. In any case it is not so in the case of our Waking 
Cognition, which is perfectly well-defined. In cases of Wrong Cognition 
of things, what happens is that there is no Cognition of the things at all, 
not that the thing cognised has no existence in the external world. 

Says the Idealist,—‘‘Cognition is the property of the Soul, or of the 
Mind, or of Consciousness itself.—What is meant is that Samvit (Objective 
Ideation, or Perception) is actually perceived ; if it were not perceived 
then there could be no perception of things at all; and yet what is formless 
cannot be perceived. There is only one form, in the shape of what is 
perceived ;— e.g., a particular odour ; this is the form therefore which must 
belong to the Percepeion ; this Samvit (Perception) is not in the form of the 
Soul, or of the Mind ; as these two exist even without the Cognition ; hence 
Perception (Samvit) cannot be identified with the Soul or with the Mind. 
It is only right to identify it with Consciousness (Jmna) ; so that what 
is perceived is only the Samvit, Objective Ideation, not any external object 
in the shape of Sound and the rest’’. 

What is meant by the Idealist (says the Rjuvimald, p. 78) is 
as follows :—“W'hat is perceived is the Samvit (Objective Ideation); if 
there were two distinct factors in the Perception—in the shape of Cognition 
(JMna) and Object, then there would be three forms in the Perception—(1. of 
the Perception, Samvit itself, 2. of Consciousness and 3. of the Object). 
While what is actually manifested is only one form, the Blue, for instance 
If this Blue colour belonged to the Object or to Consciousness, then the 
Perception (Samvit, the Objective Ideation) itself would be formless, and 
hence imperceptible ; and if the Perception is imperceptible, the Object 
and Consciousness also would be imperceptible. Hence, Cognition must 
be regarded as devoid of any corresponding real external object”. 

Probhdharas Siddhanta on this matter is as follows:— (Brhati- 
J^juvimald, pp. 80 et. seq.) —The Samvit (Perception, Objective Ideation) 
and the Object—both are perceived; not so Consciousness (JMna) ;— 
though the form perceived is one only, yet the Perception (Samvit) is not the 
only entity involved, because both —Perception as weU as the Object—are 
both equally manifested in every act of Perception. Though the SarhvU 
(Perception) by itself is formless, yet it is perceptible, because the form 
in which it appears is only that of the resultant of the act of Perception; 
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and this Resultant does not stand in need of another form. The JMna 
has to be admitted as the direct cause of the said Samvit, which could not 
come about without cause. The question arising as to what is JMna (Cogni¬ 
tion)—the answer is that it is the cause leading to the effect in the form 
of the said Objective-Ideation or Perception. This effect, in the form of 
Objective-Ideation, must have a cause ; the permanent Soul cannot be 
that cause ; for were it so, then the Ideation also would liave to be eternal; 
but the Cognition tliat is inferred is a fleeting one ; and when this Cognition 
is inferred as the cause of Perception or Objective Ideation, it is so only in 
the form of Blue and such external things. Thus all Cognitions must be 
based upon real objects. 

The next question is—“If the Blue Object is what is perceived, how 
about the Perception itself ? Is it perceived or not ? If it is not perceived, 
its existence should not be admitted'’.—The answer to this is as follows :— 

pp. 82 el, seq,) The Perception (or Objective Ideation) is certainly 
perceived, but it is perceived as Perception, not as a perceptible object; i.e,, 
the Perception is perceived by itself not as the object of another Perception ; 
even without being an object, it manifests itself; it is not necessary that 
everything that is perceived should be percieved as an object. When 
therefore the term ‘perceptible’ is applied to Perception, it is only in the 
sense of its being perceived directly, by itself, not in the sense of its forming 
the object of sensuous cognition. The said Perception cannot be regarded 
as unperceived, because it is on the basis of Perception itself being perceptible 
that things perceived are regarded as such. This Perception (Sarhvit) 
however leads on to Cognition {JMna), which is puely inferred as the cause 
of the said Perception or Objective Ideation. The inference is this :—This 
Objective Ideation (Perception) is an effect;—it must therefore have a 
cause ; this cause is the JMna (Cognition). As a matter of fact, all men 
are cognisant of this two-fold form—one the effect in the form of the Samvitf 
Perception, the Objective Ideation, and the other the cames, in the form 
of the JMna, Cognition. Thus then apart from the Objective Ideation or 
Perception, thre is the Cognition and also the Object.— {Br., p. 83.) 

Prabhdkara {Br., p. 84) has also drawn a distinction between the 
terms ^Samvedya' (Perceptible) and '’Prameya! (Cognisable). It is Perception 
where the form of the object is clearly manifested as a factor; while in 
Pramiti or Cognition there is no Objective IdeMion, hence no other form; 
consequently Cognition cannot be regarded as perceptible; also because 
Cognition is fleeting, momentary; hence at the time that the Cognition of 
that Cognition appears it will have ceased to exist; hence it could not be 
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perceived. —Hence it follows that—‘Until the Object has been cognised, 
no one apprehends the Cognition; it is only after the Object has been 
cognised that the Cognition comes to be inferred* (Shabara). 

From all this we conclude that the entire cognitive phenomenon is 
not based wholly upon Vasanas. Predispositions, it is, based upon real 
objects in the external world. 

(C) Keai.ity of the External World According to Kumarila 

Tlie Mvmdmsaka lays stress upon the reality of the external world, 
because, if Cognition had no real basis in the external world, all that has 
been dexdared in the Veda in regard to the worldly and supernatual results 
following from actions would be meaningless. (Shlo. Va.— Nirdlambafia- 
vada, 3).—The needs of the situation cannot be met by postulating the 
‘Illusory Reality’ of things ; because what is real cannot be illusory, and 
what is illusory CMmot be real (6).—Whatever is is real, whatever is not is 
unreal; and there can be no two kinds of reality—true reality and untrue 
(illusory) reality (10).—The opposite view is represented by (1) the Yogd- 
cAf7m—Buddhist Idealist—who postulates the Cognition, Idea, VijMna, 
but without a real substratum in the external world ; and (2) by the Madkya- 
mika —Buddhist,—the Nihilist —who does not admit even the Idea. Both 
are agreed as to the unreality of the external world (14-15). 

This is the reason why the Mlmdmsaka makes it his business to 
demolish the arguments set forth by the Idealists and Nihilists and seeks to 
establish, by his own arguments, the reality of the external world. Kumdrila 
has done this in great detail in the two chapters of his Shlokavdrtika where 
he shows that the reasonings set forth by the other party are entirely 
fallacious, even on technical logical grounds.—The main positive argument 
that Kumarila has put forward in support of the Reality of things is this— 
“The idea that Cognitions have a real basis in the external world must be 
true,—because it is an idea that is never sublated,—just as the idea of 
Dreams being false is never sublated’’ (79).—He goes a step further, and 
declares (107-108) that even Dream-Cognition is not entirely devoid of an 
external basis ; even there we have the cognition of external things; with 
this difference that the things cognised are cognised as things related to 
place and time other than the real ones.—Similarly in all cases of 
Wrong Cognition, there is always some sort of external basis.—Nor can 
we admit of the Idealist’s explanation that all cognitions are the products 
of Ydsand, Predisposition—and hence they need not presuppose an external 
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basis. Because mere verbal jugglery—the using of the word 'Vdsand' — 
cannot explain away the real state of things.— {Nirdlamhanavdda, 107 et. seq,) 

It is a universally recognised fact that what is apprehended by a 
cognition is something which is endowed with a definite colour, size and 
shape.—The question that has to be considered is—To what does all this 
colour, etc., belong ? To the Cognition itself ? or to something exterior 
to it ? (Shunyavdday 8-9). 

The Idealist view is that the colour, etc,, that are apprehended belong 
to the Cognition or the Idea itself, so that there is no need for postualating 
an external object,—especially because all parties are agreed that the 
colour, etc., are manifested in the Cognition (19);—there is no proof of the 
fact that the Cognition has any connection with an external object 
(49).^—That the form belongs to the Cognition is proved by the fact that it 
is apprehended when the Cognition is there, and not apprehended when the 
Cognition is not there (53). 

Kumdrila's answer to this is as follows :—According to the Idealist's 
view the Cognition itself would be both what apprehends and what is appre¬ 
hended ; which is absurd ((34). Cognition cannot be both apprehender and 
the apprehended; both parties are agreed that it is the apprehender; so 
that the ajoprehended must be something other tlian the Cognition (147-148). 
—In as much as a Cognition cannot apprehend itself, what is apprehended 
by it must be something exterior to itself; and on account of tlie diversity 
of the causes of Cognition,—such causes consisting of the Sense-organs, 
etc.—it is only one object that is apprehended by one Cognition, not all 
objects by all Cognitions. Whatever object is presented to us in whatever 
form by the Cognition as apprehended by itself is naturally acceped by 
us to be of that form (225—227). 

The Shdstradipikd (p. 37) explains that the Perception of an object 
ends, not in a further cognition of that Perception, but in the Aparoksya 
or Pratyaksatd — i.e., Direet Apprehendedness —of that object,—and that 
every act of Perception involves a certain relationship between the perceiver 
and the perceived,—the former being the Agent and the latter the Object 
This Agent-Object relationship is not possible without some activity on the 
part of the Agent; hence the presence of this Kelationship leads to the 
Inference of its invariable concomitant,— viz,, the action of the Agent; 
and it is this action, which in the case of knowledge, is known as Cognition ; 
and it has been shown to be inferable from the relationship between the cog¬ 
nising Soul and the cognised Object. 
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THINGS OF THE WORLD 

We have seen that the things of the World—the Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion— are real. Now there arises the question—What are these things ? 
Under what general heads are they classified by the Mimdrh^uka ? So 
far we have not met with any systematic account of these 'Paddrthas' or 
categories, in the Bhdsay, or in the Brhatl or in the Shlokavdrtika or in the 
Tantravdrtika, 


(A) Shabara. 

The only indication that we find in the Bhdsya is under Su, 10.3.44, 
where 'kinds of things’ are mentioned as Dravya (Substance), Guna (Quality), 
Karma (Action) and Avayava (Constituent Part). 

(B) Prabhakara. 

As regards the Prdbhdkara view, we gleam the following from Pm- 
karanapanchikd :— 

Prefacing the proof of ‘Similarity’ as a distinct category (on p. 110) 
it says that it cannot come under any of the weU-known categories—Sub¬ 
stance, Quality, Action, Community, Inherence and Ultimate Individuality ; 
which are precisely the six categories of the Vaishesika, But in regard to 
the last, Ultimate Individuality, it adds that ‘People learned in this Science 
do not accept any such category’. From this it is clear that Prdbhdkara 
admits the first five categories of the Vaishisika, and he posits ‘Similarity’ 
in place of the Vaisheshikd’s 'Vishesa, (Ultimate Individuality).—The 
same work (on the same page, 110) provides the following account of this 
‘Similarity’.—It is something entirely different from Substance and the 
other categories, as is proved by the fact that it enters into our Consciousness 
exactly in the same manner as any other category, and our Consciousness 
is the sole criterion regarding the existence of things. This ‘Similarity’ 
cannot be regarded as a 'Substance', because it is found in Quality and 
Action also, and no Substance is known to subsist in the latter, though we 
speak of similar colours, similar actions, and so forth.—Similarity cannot 
be classed under Jdti, Community ; because it does not form the basis of 
any comprehensive conception (says Brhatt, MS p. 86).—Inherence is a 
kind of Relation, hence Similarity cannot be classed under that. As 
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regards the Vaishesika category of 'Vishesa\ Ultimate Individuality, it is 
only the quality of Separateness, which separates—differenciatcs—the 
ultimate substances in the shape of Atoms. Whatever it is, it is quite 
contrary to Similarity. For these reasons Similarity must be regarded 
as a distinct category ; it is apprehended as subsisting in perceptible things, 
through the apprehension of such qualities, actions and constituents as are 
common to the things concerned. 

As regards, Shakti, Potency, Force, Power, as a distinct category—We 
learn from the PrakaranapancJiikd (pp. 81-82) as follows :—Everything 
in the world is found to be possessed of some sort of Shakti, Potency, Power 
or Capacity ; it cannot be perceived, but it can be inferred ; for instance, 
Fire is always seen to bring about a certain Effect, in the shape of Burning ; 
but the same Fire, when under the influence of certain incantations, fails 
to bring about that effect; there has been no change in the visible form 
of the Fire that can account for this phenomenon, the visible form of the 
Fire remaining exactly the same in both cases. This leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that there is something in the Fire by virtue of which it can Burn, 
and in the absence whereof it cannot burn. From this we are led on to 
conclude that in all things there is something which enables them to produce 
their Effects, being deprived of which they are unable to do so. To this 
imperceptible something, we give the name Shakti, Potency I'ower, or Capa¬ 
city.—In eternal things this Potency is eternal, but in transitory things 
it is brought into existence along with the things tliemsclves. This Shakti 
cannot be the same as Samshdra, Embellishment; as this latter is ephemeral 
in Eternal things also. 

Karman, ‘Action^ also is one of the perceptible categories. When 
a thing moves, what we actually see is, not the moving of the thing, but 
only the various conjunctions and disjunctions that the thing passes through 
with certain points in space ; the expression The thing moves’ also refers to 
these-same conjunctions and disjunctions; and yet these conjunctions 
and disjunctions cannot be regarded as the 'Action’ of moving, because the 
Action subsists entirely in the active thing, while the conjunctions and 
disjunctions subsist in outside points of sj)ace ; and as it is only these 
conjunctions and disjunctions that are seen. Action cannot be held to be 
perceptible: it can only be inferred (from the said conjunctions and disjunc¬ 
tions). {Prakaranapafichikd, pp. 78-79.) This is not admitted by the 
followers of Kumdrila (see Shastradipika, p. 50). 

Samavdya, Inherence, says the PrakaranupaUchikd, (pp. 26-27) cannot 
be regarded as everlasting; because it is actually found to be ephemeral; 
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for instance, the Inherence between the Community and the Individual 
comes into existence when that Individual is produced, and perishes as 
soon as that Individual perishes. 

As regards Substance, we find four—Earth, Water, Air and Fire— 
mentioned in the Prakaranapafichikd (p. 24), where also we find the term 
'Gaganadayali ; so Gagayia, Akasha, would be the fifth ; (6) Atman, Soul, 
is admitted to be a Substance under the chapter called Tattvdloka, where 
also (7) Manas, Mind, is mentioned as a Substance whoso contact with the 
Soul brings about Cognition, Pleasure and Pain etc. Again on p. 84, we 
find the Eternal Substances enumerated, wherein, apart from Atoms, Akasha 
and Atman (Soul), we also find Time (8) and Space (9). As regards Tamas, 
Darkness, which some people regard as a Substance by itself, the Prakarana- 
pafichikd (p]). 142-145) says it is only absence of Light, Of the Substances, 
Earth, Water, Air and Fire are perceptible by the visual as also by the 
Tactile Organ ; Akasha and the rest cannot be regarded as perceptible, 
because they cannot be seen or touched or heard. {Prakaranapafichikd, 
p. 24). Akasha cannot be seen by the eye, because it is devoid of colour; 
if it had colour, it would also be tangible; as Colour and Tangibility go 
together, the whiteness that appears in Alcdsha belongs to the patches of 
Fire hanging in the atmosphere ; and the Darkness noticed at night is not 
the quality of anything, it is only absence of Light; if it were something 
positive, it would be visible during the day also. {Prakaranapafichikd, 
pp. 143-144.) In this connection it may be noted that as Akasha is im¬ 
perceptible, it cannot form one of the constituents of the Body. Though 
Akasha cannot be perceived, it can be inferred as the Substratum of Sound ; 
Sound cannot belong to the source from which it proceeds, because the organ 
of Hearing can apprehend only what it can get at, reach, and it can never 
get at the source of Sound. {Prakaranapafichikd, p. 145). 

The touch of Air is neither hot nor cold; its apparent coolness is due 
to the water-particles hanging in the Air, and the Heat to the fire-particles 
floating in it. {Ibid\ pp. 77-78). 

Among Qualities, Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjimction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Pleasure, 
Pain, Desire, Aversion and Eftort are perceptible.—Conjunction is of three 
kinds (1) Due to both members, (2) Due to the action of either of them and 
(3) Due to another Conjunction. (Pra. Pari,, pp. 26 and 161). 

Composite Wholes or Aggregates are of four kinds—Earth, Water, Fire 
and Air; the first three are of large dimensions, and having colour, are 
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perceptible by the senses, by the organ of Touch and by the organ of Vision, 
Air being devoid of colour, is perceptible by the organ of Touch alone.— 
The Atoms of these substances are, by their very nature, imperceptible; 
so also is the compound of two atoms ; as the large dimension, which is a 
necessary condition in all perceptibility, is present only in such substances 
as have many, i.e., not less than three constituent particles.— Ahdsha^ 
Time and Space, even though of large Dimensions, are not perceptible, as 
they are devoid of Touch and Colour. 

This is all we can glean from Prdbhdkara Sources, but a comparatively 
recent work, the Sarvasiddhdntdrahasya supplies us with the following 
information.—According to the Prdbhdkara, there are the following cate¬ 
gories— Substance, Quality, Action, Community, Paratantratd (which appears 
to be the same as Subsistence or Inherence), Shakti (Potency, Power, 
Capacity), Similarity and Number, Action is inferred from the disjunction 
of a thing trom one point in Space and its conjunction with another. In¬ 
herence is not Eternal, because it subsists in perishable things also, and 
being a relation thereof, it could not be eternal. Nor can it be one; it is 
as many as there are things in the world. Potency, Power or Capacity 
is the common name given to that by virtue of which. Substances, Qualities 
and Actions a7\d Communities come to be regarded as the ‘Cause’ of things ; 
it is to be inferred from particular Effects ; it is Eternal in Eternal things, 
and perishable in perishable things. Similarity, like Potency, cannot come 
under any other category, and hence has to be regarded as a distinct cate¬ 
gory. The ^Vishesa\ Ultimate Indwiduality, of the Vaishesika cannot be 
a category ; because the differentiation among Eternal things—like Akdsha, 
Atoms, etc.,—for the purpose whereof the Vishesa has been posited—can 
always be done on the basis of the ordinary qualities of the things concerned. 

Apart from other things the mention in this work of ‘Number’ as a 
distinct category by itself appears to be clearly wrong; as the Praknrana^ 
pa9ichikd (on p. 54) speaks of Number as a ‘Quality’. 

In reference to Darkness as a Substance, and its perceptibility, there 
is an interesting verse current among Pandits:— 

PrrfiTf I 

“The Upholder of Darkness as an independent Substance argues—- 
T)arkness is a Substance, because it is black, like the Jar, whereupon 

S 
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the other party puts forward the confutation—‘If it had colour, it should 
be amenable to Touch also’,—In order to weaken the force of this con¬ 
futation, says the poet, the fair-faced girl bears the mass of black hair, in 
order to show that Darkness is both dark-coloured and tangible.” 

(C) Things of the World—According to Kumarila. 

The Sarvasiddhdntarahasya has the following:— 

All categories, according to the BhdUa, are classed under two heads— 
Bhdm, Positive, and Abhdvay Negative. The latter is of four kinds— 
Prior Negation, Utter Destruction, Absolute Negation and Mutual Nega¬ 
tion.—Positive categories, there are four,— viz,^ Substance, Quality, Action 
and Community. Of Substance, there are eleven—Earth, Water, Fire, 
Air, Akasa, Space, Time, Soul, Mind, Darkness and Sound. Some people 
mention Gold as the twelfth. Of Qualities, there are thirteen— viz.y Colour, 
Taste, Odour, Touch, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Priority, Posteriority, Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity.—Of Actions there 
are five— viz,. Throwing upwards and the rest.—Communities there are two— 
Higher and Lower. Shakti (Potency) and Sadrshya (Similarity) are 
included under ‘Substance.’ Of Potency, there are two kinds— Sahaja, 
Inborn, and Adhyeya, Extraneous, Imposed from without. 

All that we can glean from the original Bhdtta sources is as follows ;— 

‘Similarity’ cannot be a distinct category by itself; if it were so, we 
could not account for the varying degrees of Similarity between things and 
things. Nor is there any reason for regarding it as a category; in fact, 
it consists only in the presence in one thing of the character and conditions 
present in another thing,’ {Shdstradlpikd, p. 52). 

As regards Karman, Action, it is not something to be inferred (as 
held by Prdbhdkara), it is directly perceived, —It cannot be regarded as 
only Inferred; because it could be inferred only as the non-constituent 
cause of the conjimctions and disjunctions of the active object with points 
in space; and as such, it would have to be cognised as subsisting in that 
thing as well as in Space. As a matter of fact, however, it is cognised in the 
thing only. Action must be regarded as perceived; we actually see the 
thing passing through certain conjxmctions and disjunctions with points 
in Space; but the cognition that we have is that what brings about these 
conjunctions and disjunctions lies in the thing and not in Space; and that 
which forms the basis of this cognition is called the Action of the thing. 
(Shastradlpikd, p. 60), 
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Samavaya, 'Inherence’, is denied—(vide Shlohauartika 1.1.4, Pratyaksa, 
146—150)—as a relation, between the Community and the Individual, 
for instance. Because so long as the Individual has not come into existence, 
there can be no real relation, as there is only one of the two relatives con¬ 
cerned ; and after the Individual has come into existence, before the relation 
has been established, it cannot be regarded as a permanent, inseparable, 
relationship. In fact the relationship cannot be anything distinct from 
the things themselves among whom it is supposed by the Vaishisika to 
subsist. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HEAVEN 

The name ‘Heaven’ is applied to that happy state which is entirely 
free from all touch of pain, and which, as such, is desired by all 
men. {(Prakaranapafichikd, pp. 102-103.) This is a paraphrase of the 
well-known definition provided in the Vishnu-Purdna — 

’TO 5^;^ ^ ^ I 

Sukha, Happiness, Pleasure, is not mere absence of pain. In the 
absence of pain what we feel is only that there is no pain ; the feeling being 
purely negative ; so that what we are conscious of in the Soul by itself is as 
without pain, not as with some positive quality. On the other hand, when 
we feel happy or pleased, we are conscious of something positive, —a positive 
quality, as belonging to the Soul; or more exactly, the Soul as endowed with 
a positive quality. — {Prakaranapanchikd, p. 149.) 



CHAPTER IX 

JATI 


(A) Jati, Samanya,—Class, Genus, Community, ‘Universal’ 
Preliminary Note. 

The Nydya-Sutra and its commentaries have drawn a distinction 
between the terms ‘Jdti^ and ‘Akrti\ the former is used in the usual sense 
of the ‘Universal’, but the latter is used in the sense of ‘Configuration’; 
and according to them the denotation of tlie Word consists collectively 
in VyaUi (Individual), Akrti (Configuration or Figure) and Jati (Universal). 
{Nydya-butra^ 2.2.68.) In later Nyaya-literaturc, however, the distinction 
appears to have been dropped, and in discussions relating to the denotation 
of Words, we meet with the tw^o words, 'Vyakti' (Individual) and Adti* 
(Universal) only. 

There has been no such distinction between 'Jati' and 'Akrti in 
Mimaihsa literature ; in fact the two have been distinctly identified. For 
instance, Shahara says (under Su. 1.3.33) fd:; 

Kumarila also says (in Shlokavdrtikay on Vanavdda 3) that Akrti is the 
same as 'Jdti or 'Sdmdnyal ; and he distinctly denies the connotation 
attributed to the term 'Akrti' by the Naiydnjika ; he says (Tantravdrtika, 
Trs. pp. 330-331) that the term, 'Akrti' does not stand for Configuration or 
Shape or Figure. 

(B) Shabara’s View of the ‘Universal’ 

On the question of the denotation of words, the Mimamsaka’s view 
is that the word denotes the Class, Community, Jdtiy also called Akrti. 
(See below under Verbal Cognition.) 

He also holds that the Word, its denotation and the relation between 
the two,—all this is eternal, having no beginning or end. 

In order to shake this view, his opponent asks—“When you say 
that it is the Universal, Class or Community that is denoted by the Word,— 
is this Universal, an accomplished entity, or something that is to be brought 
about, produced V 

The answer is that, being actually perceived, it cannot be something 
yet to be accomplished, as what is perceived is only an accomplished entity. 
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This notion of Jdt% Universal, cannot be a mere illusion. No 
conception can be regarded as illusory and false unless we find a more reliable 
conception to the contrary, which negatives and sets aside the conception 
in question. 

The opponent argues—‘‘We find such conceptions as Series, Group, 
Forest —all conceived as single entities,—while in reality there are no such 
single entities apart from the many component individuals. That is, the 
Series is nothing apart from the individual factors, the Group is nothing 
apart from the component members, and the Forest is nothing apart from 
the trees composing it; the comperhensive conception of the Community 
or Universal as an entity, must, therefore, be a misconception and a mere 
illusion”. 

The answer to this is that the Forest is actually percieved as a single 
entity; and the validity of this fact of Sense-perception cannot be denied. 
If you deny this, you might as well deny the real existence of the trees them¬ 
selves and reduce yourself to the position of the Buddhist Idealist. 

Merely because the Forest is not perceived apart from the trees, it does not 
follow that it does not exist as an entity. {Shahara-Bhdsya Trs., p. 21 et seq,) 

In all cases—such, for instance, as the Vedic text to the effect that 
the ‘Altar should be made like the Skyena,’ the term 'Shyena' (Kite) must 
be taken as denoting the Universal or Community.—In fact terms like 
‘Cow’ are always understood in the sense of an Individual belonging to a par¬ 
ticular Community and what is directly denoted by the term is the Com¬ 
munity and this cognition of the Community leads to the cognition of the 
Individual, In this way, as the term denotes the Community, and through 
that, the Individual also, there would be no dissociation between the Indi¬ 
vidual and the acts prescribed by words denotative of Communities and 
Individuals. (Su. 1.3.30—35, Shabara-Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 118 — 124.) 

(C) Jati, ‘Universal’—According to Prabhakara. 

We have a full account of the Prdbhdkara's view of Jdti, Community, 
‘Universal’ in the Brhati-J^juvimald, pp. 163—173 ; and it has been clearly 
set forth in the Prakaranapaftchikd (pp. 17—32). 

There is a difference of opinion among philosophers regarding the 
exact character of 'Jdti' : —(1) according to some the notion of 'Jdli' is 
purely imaginary, illusory; (2) according to others it is a real entity, but 
not apart from the individuals wherein it subsists, and as such is cognisable 
only along with these latter ; (3) others again hold that it has a real existence 
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of its own. apart from the individuals comprising it, and its existence can 
be cognised through Inference ; (4) lastly, according to some, it is different 
as well as non-different from the individuals comprising it, and is apprehended 
by Perception. According to FrabJidkara the Jdti is something real, distinct 
from the Individuals which are its substrata, receptacle, and is perceptible 
by the senses. Says the Kdrikd — 

fwr 

When we properly analyse the notion of Jdti, we find that the only basis 
that we have for accepting any such thing lies on our Conception of some 
sort of Non-difference among a number of things which are known to be 
different individually. 

The Buddhist Idealist, consistently with the doctrine of Universal, 
Perpetual Flux, denies all aggregates, and hence the Jdti also, which is only 
an aggregate of Individuals. 

The IdeahsCs conclusion is that,—“the Jdti has no real existence, 
nor are there any substances which could be the substratum of JdtiP 

For a detailed discussion, from the Buddhist point of view, the reader 
is referred to Shdntaraksita's Tattvasangraha (Translated in the Goekwad's 
Oriental Series, Vol. 80, pp. 402—445. 

Prabhakara’s answer to the Idealist position against is as follows :— 

The proof of the existence of anything must ultimately rest in our 
own consciousness, and it cannot be denied that there are present, in our 
consciousness, distinct cognitions of the gross or aggregated forms of things 
and what is thus distinctly cognised should not have its existence denied. 
As regards the constitution of the gross or aggregated substance, it must 
exist as we actually perceive it; that it is made up of subtle constituent 
particles is implied by its very nature ; in fact, without this, our conception of 
it would be impossible. Such being the indisputable fact, it becomes 
necessary to find an explanation for the fact of a number of subtle particles 
combining to make up a gross and aggregated object. The only explanation 
possible is that a number of particles, coming into conj notion among them¬ 
selves, tend to bring into existence a single object, which being perceptible, 
(while the particles themselves may be imperceptible), is called gross or 
aggregate; a single conjunction subsisting over all the component particles, 
and that same (Conjunction tending to combine aU the said particles into 
one aggregated whole. Thus in bringing about one aggregated whole, 
the constitutent particles are the material or constituent cause, and their 
conjunction is the immaterial cause. 
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This aggregate subsists in all the component particles collectively, 
and not in each of the particles severally. It is not necessary for all the 
particles to be perceived before the whole is perceived, because the whole 
is something different from the parts ; and as in every case the ‘cause’ that 
we are justified in assuming is only that which is sufficient to account for a 
certain given effect,—for the perception of the whole, we must regard as its 
necessary cause, the perception of only those parts without which the 
perception of the whole would not be possible ; as a matter of fact, if only 
af<nv of the parts are perceived, it is enough to bring about the perception 
of the whole. Then, again, the fact of the whole being always found together 
with the ])arts is due to one being the cause of the other. That the whole 
is yet something different from the parts is shown by the fact that the two 
give rise to entirely different effects in our consciousness ; e.g., the whole 
gives rise to the notion of something that is one and extensive ; while the 
parts produce the notion of things many in number and small. 

The existence of the aggregated whole having been proved, the existence 
of the Jdti cannot be denied, merely on the ground that there can be no 
whole made of the parts. 

This Community, ‘Universal', Jdti, is eternal, and when a new 
Individual comes into existence, which belongs to that Jdti, what is born 
is not the Jdti, but the relation of the existing Jdti, to that particular 
individual. This relation, which is Inherence, is not eternal (according 
to the Mimdmsaka), Similarly when a certain individual ceases to exist, 
what ceases is only its relation to the ‘Universal’, which continues to exist 
in other individuals. 

The Universal resides in its entirety in every Individual; as is clear 
from the fact that we recognise the same Universal in every Individual. 
Nor is the Universal ever perceived apart from the Individuals. It is 
perceptible by the senses, as is shown by the fact that its cognition is brought 
about by its coming into contact with the organs of perception, though it 
is the Individual in which it subsists which is in direct contact with the 
sense-organs. 

While admitting such Jdtis, Universals, as ‘Substance*, ‘Quality* 
and the like, the Prdbhdicara does not admit of the summum genus ‘Satta*, 
‘Being’, as including all that exists ; and this for the simple reason that 
we have to accept such a Jdti as ‘Substance’ because we actually perceive 
a number of individual things as having certain characters in common : and 
on the basis of this perception we postulate the Jdt% ‘Substance*. We have 
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no such cognition of a number of individual things merely as existing, and 
in the absence of such a conception, we have no basis for the postulating 
of such a Jdti as ‘Being’. The term ‘Sattd, ‘Being’, in fact denotes only 
the individual existence of the thing and it does not denote any Jdti like 
^Sattd\ All that it means is that the thing has an individual existence of 
its own (not necessarily, forming part of an Aggregated Whole). 

Nor does Prabhdkara admit of such Jdtis as ^Brdhmana\ 'Ksattriya^ 
and the like; as such Jdtis cannot be perceived by the senses. All that 
is meant by calling a man ^Brdhmana^ is, not that he belongs to a certain 
Jdti, but only that he is descended from a particular line of ancestors. This 
also is the view of Kumdrila — (Shlo, Vd. Vana- 
Vada, 29.) This purity of descent is to be accepted until there is sufficient 
evidence to the contrary. (Vide Tantravdrtiha under 1.2.2.) 

(D) Kumarila’s View of Jati, ‘Universal’ 

As Jaimini in his Sutra 1.3.33 has declared the 'Akrti' to be what is 
denoted by the Word,—and the Nydya-Sutra and Bhdsya have recognised 
Akrti as something different from what is commonly known as Jdti, ‘Class’, 
‘Community, ‘Genus,’ ‘Universal’,— Kumdrila, at the very outset, points 
out that it is Jdti itself, which has been called Akrti ; so the Jdti is called Akrti 
in the sense that it is what serves to define the Individual. Sdmdnya also 
is another name given to Jdti, on the ground that it provides the basis 
for the common comprehensive notion of aU individuals included under the 
Universal. Thus 'Jdti\ 'Akrti' and 'Sdmdnya' are all synonyms. {Shlo, 
Vd, Akrti 3-4). In regard to all things, there are two kinds of ideas— 
inclusive and exclusive. If it were not so, and if things were only exclusive, 
then they could never be conceived of as inclusive ; and vice versa. Thus 
there is a permanent and inseparable relationship between the Individual 
and the Class or Universal; all individuals being included in the Uuiversal; 
and the Universal pervading over, embracing, aU individuals (9). The 
Class or Universal is something that is distinct from the Individuals, and 
yet it embraces the Individuals and subsists in each one of them. It is 
through this that we come to have a single comprehensive unitary conception 
of several individuals under one head,—of all individual cows as ‘cow’, 
for instance. It is to this something that people apply several names, such as 
^Sdmdnya' 'Jdti', ^Akrti' (17-18). The relationship between the Individuals 
and the Universal is natural, inherent in themselves—and notadventitious, 
brought about by any causes (31).— Question —“Why should the Universal 
‘Cow’ reside only in the animals with the develop, etc. V Answer —Because 
9 
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it is the same as—consists of—these animals. Question —‘‘To what is the 
identity due Answer —To the very nature of the things concerned ; i.e., 

several individuals come into existence only as identical with a particular 
Class or Community (47-48).—The difference therefore that is perceived 
between the Class or Universal and the Individual is due to their very nature 
( 50 ).-~Q?/e 5 ^io'/?.~-“The Universal comprehends many Individuals, while the 
Individual does not extend beyond itself,—how can then the two be the 
same ?”—(53).— Answer —There is no incongruity in this ; as there would 
be an incongruity only if the Universal subsisted in the many only^ and the 
Individuals subsisted in each of themselves, to the exclusion of all else ; as 
a matter of fact, however. Individuals also,—in the form of the Universal — 
subsist in the many, also, and the Universal in the form of the Individual, 
subsists exclusively in one only ; hence there is no incongruity in the notion 
of the two being not-diffevent (54-55).—The Universal and the Individual 
being identical, what happens in actual experience is that when the Universal 
character is cognised as non-different from the Individual, the object becomes 
cognised as an Individual, the Universal lying latent in it, and helping its 
existence; and through these, the Universal does not present itself to our 
consciousness ; and conversely, when the Individuals are cognised as non- 
different from the Universal, what is cognised is the Universal, and the 
Individuals remain latent; lastly, when the object is cognised in its mixed 
character,— as an individual belonging to a particular Universal or Community 
—then all notions of difference and non-difference between the two (Indivi¬ 
dual and the Universal) disappear (59—62).— Jdti, Universal, is not the 
same as Sdrupya, Similarity of Forms among individual things (65). 

The Dewlap, etc., which have been spoken of as the characteristics 
of the Universal ‘Cow’, are only its indicatives, and serve to distinguish 
that particular Universal from other Universal {Vanax^ada 2 et. seq,). The 
notion of ‘Universal’ or ‘Community’ is universally admitted—by all parties 
(14-15). —When Akrti is spoken of as *Jdti\ it is not the Configuration or 
Shape that is meant. Because no such ‘configuration’ is possible in the 
case of ‘Fire’, ‘Air’ and such shapeless things (16). —In fact the ‘Jdti^ is 
quite distinct from the configurative shape (19). This Universal is eternal 
(23) ; it is perceptible by the senses (24). There are various indications 
whereby one Universal is distinguished from another; these indicatives 
consisting of specialities of time, place and other things. For instanoe, 
Gold is distinguished from Copper and other metals by its colour; Clarified 
Butter is distinguished from Oil by its taste and also by smell; the Brdhmam 
and other castes are distinguished by parentage (26—29), No exception 
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can be taken to the subsistence of the Universal in each individual comprised 
within it, as it is a perceptible fact, and yet it is on.e only (30). The all- 
pervading character, and the absence of constituent parts are to be accepted, 
as in the case of Sound (31). The questions also as to whether the Universal 
subsists in its entirety, or only in part, in each Individual, does not arise when 
the Universal is something indivisible, impartible, whole (33). So we have 
to accept the fact as we perceive it—that the Universal subsists in the 
Individuals. And as there is nothing incongruous in this notion, it cannot 
be sublated or rejected (42). Hence the conclusion put in the form of an 
Inferential Argument is—‘'The idea of Cow in regard to several cows must be 
due to a single entity in the shape of the Universal ‘cow’.—Because they 
are all cognised in the same form as Cow, like any single cow” (44). The 
notion of ‘cow’ in regard to several cows is analogous to the notion of ‘forest’ 
in regard to several trees (72), but it is not exactly alike (9C>). 

Though the Universal is one, it is regarded as many when viewed 
in relation to the Individuals, and though the Individuals are many, they 
are regarded as one, when viewed in relation to the Universal (85-86). 

Akrii is cognisable by Sense-perception, and what is meant by Akrti 
is commonality, community,—not the configuration or shape of things. 
If it meant the latter, it could not belong to such immaterial arul incorporeal 
things as the Soul, Space, Time, Mind, Action, Quality,—all which have 
no shape at all. Then, again, the Akrti to which Substances, Qualities and 
Actions belong are overlapping, these classes varying in their extension, e,g,, 
‘Thing’ is the largest class we can think of to which Substance belongs ; 

and under ‘Substance’ come Earth, Water, etc,.This would not 

be possible if Shape were meant. Then, again, the material shape of things 
is destructible and varies with each individual. The idea of Akrti standing 
for shape or configuration has been held by the followers of Gautamn (Nyaya). 
It is with a view to remove this misconception that Shahara has made it 
clear that Akrti stands for the Universal, tlie Class and the Community 
or Commonality (Tantravdrtika Trs., pp. 330-331). 

This ‘Universal’ is not totally different from the Individuals, And 
when something is said in regard to something being done to a thing what 
is meant is the Universal as subsisting in a particular Individual, Though 
the Class or Universal is affected by the Individual and vice versa, yet that 
does not make the Universal transitory, it is only the Individual aspect of 
it that is so. Particular Individuals vanish ; but other Individuals remain ; 
hence the Universal never vanishes. And yet there is some difference 
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between the two, as we speak of the Individual as belonging to, comprised 
in, the Universal (Trantramriika Trs., pp. 345—347). 

Though the Universal is not perceived as anything totally different 
from the Individuals, yet, at the time that we perceive certain individual 
cows, we are cognisant of a certain character that is common to all the 
cows perceived and it is this commonality that constitutes their Jdti 
or ‘UniversaT ; and the character that is peculiar to such individual consti¬ 
tutes its Individuality, Vyakti. —This is where lies the difference between 

the Universal and the Individual .The Universal, however, is not 

anything totally different from the Individual .This Universal may 

be taken as standing for the Summum Genus, Being, which is a Universal 
that is common to all Substances, Qiiahties and Actions ; —or it may stand 
for each of the three Universals (named in the Bhisya) —Substance, Quality 
and Action; or it may stand for all Universals in the world—from the 
Summum Genus of Being down to the smaUest Universal conceivable. In 
contradistinction to this Universal, the Individual is that which has a 
specific peculiarity ; it does not consist of the peculiarities themselves ; as the 
BMsya has distinctly spoken of the Individual as the receptacle of, and 
hence different from, these peculiarities {Tantravd, Trs’. pp. 367—359). 

As regards Atoms, the Mlmdmsaka is not keen on postulating them. 
Kumdrila has distinctly declared that—‘the Mimdrhsakas do not necessarily 
admit of Atoms’— (Shlokavartika-Anurndna, 183—185). On this the 
Nydyaratndkara remarks as follows:—^We can admit of the Atom only 
if we find it necessary for explaining and justifying the aggregated objects 
that we see ; so that if the postulating of the Atom tends to do away with the 
Gros or Aggregated objects that we perceive, then, we shall unhesitatingly 
reject it. The fact of the matter is that we accept each thing as we actually 
perceive it in our experience,—in the form of the Universal or the Individual, 
the gross or the subtle, the large or the small. This position is thus explained 
by the Nydyaratndkara :— 

cTcRqw qr^rm: ii m 

WT wnsTfigr ijw ?r«rT^ stcw 

ii xo) 





CHAPTER X 

PRAMAISTA 


(A) Pramana (1) Valid Cognition and (2) the Means 
OF Valid Cognition. 

We have cleared the ground by setting forth the Mimdrhsaka^ view 
relating to things, the proper understanding of which is incidental to the 
study of the main subject of Purva-Mlmuthsdy which has been declared to 
be the Knowledge of Duty, Dharma {Jaimini-Sutra 1.1.1.). 

The understanding of the true nature of Dharma or Duty thus being 
the avowed aim of the Mirmmsaka^ he takes care to examine in detail the 
exact nature of the Means of Cognition or Knowledge, as a necessary preh- 
minary to determining the right means of securing the knowedge of the 
true nature of Duty. 

The first point to be considered is the nature of Cognition itself. 

(B) Prabhakara’s View Regarding Cognition 
AND Its Validity. 

Cognition is divided into two broad classes, of Valid and Invalid 
Cognition—Under Valid Cognition are included all those cognitions that 
bear directly upon their object; and under Invalid Cognition^ those that 
bear upon their object only indirectly. At the outset this classification 
corresponds to the two broad divisions of (1) Anubhuti, Apprehension, and 
(2) Smrti, Remembrance. Prabhdkara thus regards all Remembrances 
as invalid (agreeing in this with the Naiydyika) and all Apprehension as 
valid (differing in this from the Naiydytka). 

The Prdhhakara has provided a full account of his views regarding 
the whole cognitive process—(vide Prakamna-Paflcliikd, p. 42 et, seq.). 

The starting point of the enquiry is—What is Pramana? In 
philosophical literature, this term ‘Pramana has been used somewhat 
promiscuously : sometimes in the sense of the Means of Cognition, the 
etymology of the word being explained as, ^pramlyate jridyate anena’,—while 
sometimes it is used in the sense of Valid Cognition itself—with the etymology 
^pramdyate yal\ In the present context, the term is used in the latter sense 
of Valid Cognition. 

What then is this Valid Cognition ? The answer is, Valid Cognition 
is Apprehension and it is something different from Remembrance \ which 
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latter cannot be valid, inasmuch as it stands in need of a previous cognition. 
This Siddhanta has been summed up thus— 

?T sr^fTFf ll (Pra.-Paflchikd, p. 42) 

This exclusion of Remembrance and its definition does not exclude 
Recognition entirely ; as this latter does not consist entirely of Remembrance, 
there being an element of direct Cognition in it; and to that extent it is 
valid. Recognition appears in the form ‘This is the same as that’, where 
the factor represented by ‘this’ is directly perceived and hence to that 
extent it bears upon its object directly : while Remembrance bears upon 
its object wholly indirectly, through the agency of impressions left by 
previous cognitions. 

Even though Valid Cognition has been defined as Apprehension, any 
wrong cognition cannot be regarded as valid,—not indeed because there is 
anything invalid in it per se, —it would not be a cognition if it were so,—but 
because the judgment or idea resulting from that cognition,— e.g,y the 
cognition of ‘Silver’ in the Shell, ‘this is silver’,—represents not one but 
two cognitions—one pertaining to ‘silver’ and the other to ‘this’; and of 
these two, the idea of silver is pure Remembrance, as there is no silver 
before the eye which could be reached by the sense-organ ; and as such 
not being Apprehension, it cannot be vahd ; the other factor in the judgment 
—the factor of ‘this’—is of the nature of pure Apprehension and as such 
must be regarded as valid. Thus we find that the wrongness of the judgment 
‘this is silver’ lies in the idea of silver which is Remembrance,—and this 
also is regarded as wrong simply because it is not found, later on, to agree 
with the real state of things, when the Agent proceeds to act up to the 
judgment and picks up the thing perceived. Even those who regard the 
entire judgment ‘this is silver’ as wrong, base this wrongness upon the fact 
that it is subsequently sublated, set aside, denied,—and not because there 
is anything inherently wrong in the nature of the Cognition itself. But in 
reality, even those people cannot deny the validity of the cognition in so far 
as the element of ‘This’ is concerned; as this is not found to be sublated, 
as it is present in the subsequent sublating judgment also which appears in 
the form— 'this is not silver, this is shell’. Other instances of wrong cognition 
are similarly explained. (See below.) 

PrabJmhara says {Brhafi, p. 24)—‘It is strange indeed how a Congtonii 
can apprehend an object and yet be invalid’. This idea has the support of 
Kumdrila also, who has described ‘the validity of the cognition’ as consisting 
in its being an apprehension’— (SUo, Fd. 8u. 2.63). 
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According to Prahhdkara it is not a necessary condition of ‘Validity’ 
of Cognition that its object should be one that is not already known. 

The above definition of Pramdna, ‘Valid Cognition’, presupposes the 
self-validity of Cognition, which must be inherently valid by itself. Valid 
Cognition can be defined as Apprehension only if each and every 
Apprehension were inherently right and valid. This ‘sell-validity’ of 
Cognition forms the very key-stone of Mtmdmsd. The reasons why the 
Mimdmsaka lays stress upon this doctrine lies in the fact that if this were not 
so, then Cognitions derived from the Veda would not be vahd or reliable, as 
the reliability of all Verbal Cognition is dependent upon the veracity of the 
person using the word and the Mimdmsaka does not admit of an author 
or speaker for the Vedas, hence the Veda could not be reliable. This would 
strike at the very foundation of the structure of Purva-Mlmdmsd. Then 
again, if all cognitions were not inherently valid, whence could we have 
confidence in our own cognitions ? Even when the Cognition may be one 
which is found subsequently to be not in consonance with reality, the 
Cognition as Cognition remains valid. If it were always necessary for 
the Cognition to be in consonance with the Object, then it would have to 
be regarded as having the form of that Object, and this is an absurdity. 
Because, if the Cognition had the form of the Object it would mean that 
the two are identical *, and in that case, how could one be the apprehend&r 
and the other the apprehended? Nor is it difficult to distinguish one 
Cognition from another, when they are formless. Because what is meant by 
'Samvedana' (Cognition or knowledge) that a man has is that there is the 
manifestation of a special factor of the man’s Dharma or Merit which focusses 
his active cooperation in connection with a certain object, and even though 
this ‘Manifestation’ is self illumined, that does not render its differentiation 
impossible, as a Cognition is regarded as appertaining to that particular 
object with regard to which it favours the activity of the cogmser; and 
as each Cognition tends to active cooperation in connection with a distinct 
Object, this would afford all the basis that is necessary for its differentiation 
from other Cognitions. This formlessness too does not unply the absence 
of all characteristic features. In regard to every entity, it has to be admitted 
that it possesses that form in which it is actually manifested ; no other 
criterion is possible ; and as all Cognitions are manifested simply as ‘Cognition’ 
Cognition can be the only character, or even form, that can belong to it. 
The form that is cognised belongs always to the Object. 

We have foimd that Cognition is self-valid, and also self-illu min ed; 
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which disposes of the view that “Cognition is perceived through the operation 
of the Mind, in the same way as Pleasure and Pain are/’ 

This Idealist view has been answered as follows. (In Brhati Rjuvimald 
and Praharana-Paflchilcd, p. 63)—Cognition can never be perceptible ; this 
has been declared by the Bhasya (Text, p. 9) 

—that is, Vhat forms the objective of Sense-perception is the Object, not 
the Cognition' —This does not mean, however, that the Cognition is never 
known as apprehended; it is certainly apprehended, but only as Cognition, 
not as somethiyig cogiiised — ^ —says 

Prabhakara. If it were cognisable as something cognised, then for every 
Cognition, it would be necessary to postulate an endless series of Cognitions. 
What is meant by this distinction is that the Cognition, even though cognised^ 
cannot itself form the object (phala) of another act of Cognition—^TF^TT 
I If it were the object of another Cognition, it would not be 
self-luminous, and yet we cannot regard the Cognition as entirely unknown 
or unappreJiended ; because it is only when the Cognition is apprehended 
that the Cognition of things becomes possible. The right conclusion thus 
is that the Cognition is self-apprehended, and its presence is known by 
means of Inference. What we apprehend by means of this Inference is not 
the object, but only the presence of the object: 

—says the Brhati, So in the case in question, all the infor¬ 
mation provided by Inference is that the Cognition is there, the Inference 
being thus formally stated—‘The Cognition exists, because we have the 
apprehension of its Object’. In this way Cognition falls within the purview 
of Inference, which is one of the Means of Cognition ; and it is in this sense 
that Cognition is held to be Prameya, Cognisable ; but this does not make 
it Sarhvedya — i,e,, Cognisable as an Object, —Prabhakara draws a subtle 
distinction between {Prameya) (Cognisable) and 'Sarhvedya' {object of 
Cognition)— Sarhvedana is that Cognition where the form of the object is 
apprehended, and this can occur only in the case of objects apprehended 
through the senses—In the case of the *Prameya\ on the other hand, it 
is not necessary for any form oi figure to be present in consciousness. Thus 
Cognition cannot be Sarhvedya, and hence also not perceptible; but as 
having its presence, or existence, apprehended by means of Inference,—which 
is one of the Pramdnas, —it has to be regarded as Prameya, 

“If every Apprehension is valid, then how about Doubtful and Wrong 
Cognitions ? These certainly are not valid, and yet they are Cognitions”. 
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In answer to the above it is pointed out that the Object of a Cognition 
is that same thing which is presented to consciousness by it. Thus in the 
stock-example of Wrong Cognition—‘‘This is silver''—in reference to a 
piece of shell —what is presented to consciousness is Silver, which thus is 
the object of cognition,—and not the Shell, which does not enter into the 
consciousness at all. For this reason, the Judgment in question is not found 
to fulfil the conditions of the Wrong Cognition, which has been defined as 
‘the Cognition of a thing as something which is not that thing’. Because in 
the Cognition in question, we find that it is not the Shell that is cognised as 
Silver ; what happens is that the Shell is not cognised, it does not enter 
into consciousness at aU; but what docs enter the consciousness is the Silver. 
Though the object present before the eye is the Shell, yet, inasmuch as 
the perceiver fails to notice the distinctive features peculiar to the Shell, 
and notices only those features that are common to the Shell and the Silver, 
he fails to apprehend the difference between these two things ; this brings 
to his mind, presents to his consciousness, the Silver. This cognition of 
Silver thus is due to the non-perception of the difference between Silver 
and the object before the eye, that is of the distinctive features of any one 
of the two. The idea of Silver also comes to the mind by the force of memory, 
which has been aroused by the perception of the properties common to 
the two things ; thus the Silver is remembered ; but it is not remembered 
as (that) —something perceived in the past,—which would have sufficed 
to diflerenciatc the 'that silver’ of the past from ‘‘this silver’ before the eyes ;— 
this non-perception of the ‘tluit' —factor is due to a certain weakness of the 
Mind. Thus the apprehension of the Silver represented in the Judgment 
‘this is Silver’ has to be regarded as an act of Memory, a mere Remembrance. 
The Silver, which has entered into consciousness, not being present before 
the eyes, could not be regarded as perceived; nor are there any factors 
available that could bring about the inferential or other kinds of vahd 
Cognition of the Silver in the case. Though the Judgment in question is 
thus found to partake of the dual character of Remembrance and Direct 
Apprehension,—and as such differs from the ordinary Valid Cognition of 
Silver, which is wholly ‘Direct Apprchension‘,— yet in actual experience, 
it is not known to be so different; and this for the simple reason that, just 
as in the case of real Silver, the thing perceived is not cognised as different 
from Silver,—so also in the case in question. Thus in actual experience, 
there is found to be no difference between the right and the wrong Cognition 
of Silver; specially as both equ^Uy give rim to the same kind of activity 
on the part of the cogniser, in both cases he stoops to pick up the thing. 

10 
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In the other instance of Wrong Cognition—*the Oonch-sheU is yellow’— 
what happens is this : The yellowness that is perceived is quite real, present 
in the bile that has affected the eyes,—the whitness of the conch-shell fails 

to be perceived on account of the same bile which has beset the eyes ;.thus 

what is perceived is the conch-shell without any colour, —and the yellowness 
that is perceived is perceived without the object to which it belongs, as the bile 
in the eye cannot be seen ; thus a colourless object (conch-shell) and an 
objectless colour (yellowness) being perceived at the same time,—both 
these cognitions being quite valid so far—what more natural than that 
the two perceptions should coalesce, and present to consciousness the 
yellow conch-shell ? Even when picked up, the conch is found to be yellow ; 
so that in this cognition of the yellow conch we do not find anything that 
would make it wrong : in fact the man comes to regard the Cognition as 
wro7ig only when he comes to know of the disease (Bile) in the eye. 

In the same manner in the perception of two Moons, the rays of light 

issue from the two eyes.not simultaneously, but at slightly different 

points of time ; hence it is only natural that the two images of the Moon are 
produced and imprinted on the retina, and as such presented to the man’s 
consciousness. Thus in this case also, there are two distinct perceptions of 
the same Moon ; but the interval of time between the appearance of the 
two images on the retina being very subtle, the two coalesce, and give rise 
to the single cognition of ‘two moons’. 

In Dream-Cognition also, even though things are only remembered — 
and not directly perceived,—yet they appear in consciousness as actually 
apprehended at the time : and what occurs is that the factor of having 
been apprehended at some previous time is lost sight of, under the effects 
of sleep ; and it is this factor only that differenciates what is remembered 
from what is apprehended. Then as regard the agencies that energise or 
excite the impressions that bring about the Remembrance,—this is supplied 
by some Unseen Force which guides the percipient or dreaming souls in 
their earthly sojourn. If the time during which the man sleeps is one at 
which he is destined to experience pleasure, the Unseen Agency of his 
Karma energises the impressions that bring to his mind pleasant memories,— 
and consequently pleasant Dreams; similarly with painful Dreams. This 
accounts for the fact that Dreams are sometimes pleasant, sometimes 
painful. This feeling of pleasure or pain,—so far as the actual feeding 
is concerned,—is as real as any that is experienced during waking 
consciousness. 
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Thus it is found that whenever there is actual Apprehension 
or Cognition, there is nothing wrort^ in it; and that the wrongness comes 
in only when an element of Remembrance creeps into the Cognition, through 
some cause or the other. Thus none of the instances of so-called ‘Wrong 
Cognition’ militate against the self-validity of Cognitions. 

As regards Doubtful Cognitions,—‘Ts this a pillar or a man ?”—what 
is actually perceived, and enters the consciousness, is only some object 
endowed with the quality of tallness ; and this is quite valid so far :—this 
persception of tallness then reminds the man of a number of tall things—the 
pillar, the man, the tree and so forth. Then it is that there comes the 
doubt as to whether it is this or that particular tall thing. Thus in all 
doubtful cognitions there arc two remembrances imolved—and not only one 
act of Apprehension. Hence this also leaves the self-validity of cognitions 
untouched. 

(B) The Bhatta View Regarding Cognition and Its 
Validity. 

The question that arises next is in regard to the validity of Cognitions. 
Is this Validity inherent in the Cognition itself or something extraneous to 
itself?—There are four alternative views that have been held on this 
question. 

These have been thus set forth in the Shlokdvdrtika (Su. 2, 33 et seq.) :— 
in regard to all Cognitions we have to consider this—(a) Are Validity and 
Invalidity both inherent in the Cognition ? or (6) are both these extraneous ? 
or (c) is Invalidity inherent and Validity is extraneous ? or (d) is Validity 
inherent and Invalidity extraneous ? Validity is held to be extraneous when 
it is held to be due to, and brought about by, the defectless efficiency of the 
agency that brought about the Cognition : and similarly Invalidity is 
held to be extraneous when it is held to be due to defects in the agency that 
brought about the Cognition. 

{a) The view that both Validity and Invahdity are inherent in Cognition 
cannot be accepted, because the two are naturally contradictory and as 
such cannot belong to the same Cognition. (6) Nor can both Validity and 
Invalidity be whoUy extraneous ; as, if they went so, the Cognition by itself 
would be neither valid nor invalid ; it would bear no character at all. When¬ 
ever a Cognition appears, until the cogniser has had time to find out if it has 
been due to true and efficient causes or to false and defective causes, —the 
Cognition would be regarded as neither valid nor invalid ; if it is neither, 
then it is as good as non-existent, (c) The third view is that by its nature, 
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Cognition by itself must be regarded as invalid, its Validity alone being 
due to extraneous circumstances; the argument in support of this view 
is that Invalidity, being negative in character, cannot be due to, and brought 
about by, any extraneous causes,—while Validity, being positive, can be 
brought about by efficient causes. On the other hand, if Cognitions were 
inherently valid and their Invalidity were due to extraneous causes,—then 
even Dream-Cognition would have to be regarded as valid. Under our view, 
there can be no Validity in Dream-Cognitions, because there are not efficient 
causes present which could bring about the Validity. Hence the conclusion 
is that the Validity of Cognitions is due to the efficiency of the causes, while 
by themselves, Cognitions are inherently invalid.—The point of this third 
view is that the Validity of valid congitions also should depend upon the 
efficiency and consequent reliability of the person who spoke the word™ and 
as, in the case of the Veda, there is no author or speaker according to the 
MimumsaJca, there could be no reliability and hence the Veda could not 
be a reliable source of knowledge regarding Duty, Dharma. 

(d) It is on this account that the Minulmsaka has insisted upon the 
fourth view, that all Cognitions are inherently valid, and it is only Invalidity 
that is imposed upon them from without, when it is found that its source 
has been defective. It is agreed that if Validity were wholly non-existent 
in the Cognition, it could not be produced therein by anything else. Under 
the view that the Validity of the Cognition is due to the efficiency of its 
source—to what could the Validity of the Cognition of this efficiency be due ? 
It could only be due to another Cognition of the efficiency of the source 
of this second Cognition ; and so on and on, there would be an infinite 
regress. On the other hand, if Validity belongs to the Cognition by itself, 
them there would be no need of any other Cognitions; specially as any 
idea of its Invalidity could not appear, for the simple reason that there 
would be no Cognition of any defect in the source of the initial Cognition. 
The conclusion therefore is that the Cognition is valid qua Cognition, and 
this Validity can be set aside only when one comes to perceive a defect in 
its source (Shlo, Vd, Su. 2, 53 et, seq,). 

The SMstradipiJcd (pp. 37-38) makes the following remarks :—(1) 
The perception of an object leads, not to a futher cognition of that perception, 
but to the Aparoksya, the prakatata, i.e., direct apprehensibility —of that 
object, and (2) every act of Perception involves a certain relationship 
between the Perceiver and the Perceived,—the former being the active 
agent and the latter the objective of that act of Perception; this agent-object 
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reUtionship is not possible without some activity on the part of tJio agent ; 
hence the presence of this relationship leads to the inference of its invariable 
concomitant, the action of the agent; and it is this action which, in the 
case of knowledge, is known as ‘Cognising’; the mentally perceived relation¬ 
ship between the cognising Soul and the cognised Object loads to the inference 
of the act of Imoiving or cognising. 

This Cognition is a Vilcriyd, modification, of the Soul,—and this 
is not inconsistent with the Eternity of the Soul,—says Kmnarila {Shlo. Vd. 
Perception, 62-53). 

As regards Wrong Cognitions, the DhdUn view is as follows In so 
far as the judgment ‘this is silver’ involves a Cognition per se, it is quite 
valid ; it is quite valid for the cogniser at the time that he has the Cognition ; 
that it is sublated or rejected by subsequent experience is another matter; 
the subsequent experience must be regarded as destroying tlie Validity 
that belonged to the Cognition as 

| (Shdstradipikd, p. 15, 

line 15.) And again-JTc?r SRHHir«liyjq|urrsfq WT 

55^31% WPJPT—I {Shustradlpikd, p. 31, line 5.) 

As regards Dream-Cognition, says the SJuishtraddpikd (p. 39, line 10)— 

‘In Dreams also, what is cognised is the external object as perceived 
elsewhere and presented to consciousness during sleep by an Unseen Agency ; 
the Cognition is quite valid so far as the object is concerned, the wrongnecs 
or Invalidity comes in only when it is regarded as something actually 
apprehended at the time, and not as only remembered. And the cause of this 
lies in such discrepancies as are due to sleep. Thus the Invahdity pertains 
only to the accessory details, not to the Cognition as Cognition, 

According to KumarOa, it is a necessary condition in the Validity 
of a Cognition that its object should be one that is not already known. 

Kumarila appears to have been much misunderstood in regard to 
his views on the Self-Validity of Cognition. Nearly all later writers have 
declared that he is not an upholder of the inherent Self-Validity of Cognition. 
Without entering into a lengthy discussion on this point, we shall only 
quote the words of Kumarila himself:— 


On p. 64 of the SMokavdrtika (Chodana-Sutra, 33) the question to 
be discussed is thus propounded. 

SHTT^RWriW^ II 
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“In regard to all Cognitions, this has to be considered,—Are Validity 
and Invalidity inherent in them or extraneous 

The conclusion is in no unmistakable terms as under on p. 59, 


Tt should be understood that the Validity of aU Means (or Forms) 
of Cognition is inherent in them”. 

And on p. 61 

“Thus it follows that every Cognition, as Cognition, must be valid, 
this validity may be set aside if subsequently it is found that it has had 
its source in some defect in the Cognitive Process as evidenced by the object 
cognised being in reality otherwise then as apprehended by the Cognition in 
question”. 

In this discussion people have confounded the issues by mixing up 
the question of what is Pranidna, the Means of Cognitioyi, and what its 
Phala, 'Eesultanf ; though on this point Kumarila is not at aU particular™ 
He says (Shlo. Vd. Pratyaksa, 61) 

“As regards what is the Means and what the Resultant it might be 
assumed just as one chooses”. 


But even on this point of he sets forth his view 

clearly as follows— 

^ . 

snm fMnsqr^ft: II (Ibid,, p. 71—73.) 


“When we come to examine the details, we find that the mere vague 
indeterminate Cognition which brings about the definite Cognition is the 
Means, and the Definite Cognition is the Resultant. In case this latter is 
regarded as the Means, then the notion of the acceptability or rejectability 
of the cognised thing is to be regarded as its Resultant”. 


There has been a confusion in people’s minds regarding this point 
between (a) Svatahpramdna “Self-valid” and (6) *Svaprakdsha\ “Self- 
illumined”. In regard to (a) all Mimamsakas are agreed ; it is only in regard 
to (6) that there is some difference of opinion as shown later on. 
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(c) Murari Mishra’s View. 

According to Murari Mislira, Cognition is perceived, pratyahsa —says 
the Nydyakustubha ; and the validity of the Cognition is also made known 
by those same circumstances and implements that bring about the Cognition 
itself; it is not due to anything extraneous to the Cognition. He is as 
much the upholder of ''Svatah-pramanya'" as Kiimarila. According to 
Murari, the validity of the Cognition is apprehended by the Representative 
Cognition that follows in the wake of every Cognition ; e.g., the idea “I 
see the jar” which follows after the seeing of the Jar.—Says Vardhamana 
in his gloss on the Kxtsunulnjali. —According to Murari Mishra, like the 
Cognition itself, the Validity of the Cognition also is apprehended through 
the Mind. 

These three views of the three Mimamsakas—Prabhakara, Kumarila, 
and Murari Mishra—are found summed up by Paksadhara Mishra in his 
Aloha, with the remark that—‘'There is this factor common in the views 
of all the three Mimdrhsahas —that the validity of Cognition is apprehended 
through precisely those conditions that bring about the Cognition itself*; 

(а) under Gurumata, it is apprehended through its self-luminous character, 

(б) under Bhdttamata, through Inference based on its being apprehended, 
and (c) under Murdrimata, through the Representative Cognition”. (Palm 
leaf Ms., Banares Sanskrit College, 15a-15b). 

Herein may lie the clue to the saying— I 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF VALID COGNITION: 
PERCEPTION 

Valid Cognition has been classed by the MimdmsaJca under six (by 
Prabhakara, only five) heads, viz, 

(1) Perceptional, 

(2) Inferential, 

(3) Scriptural (Vedic), 

(4) Analogical, 

(5) Presumptive, and 

(6) Negational. 


(A) Shabara’s Views. 

That Cognition by men which appears when there is contact of the 
sense-organs is ‘‘Sense-perception,’'—says the Sutra (1.1.4). 

The following explanations are provided by Shabara (Translation, 
page 8 et seq .).—What is meant is, that Perception is Cognition which a man 
has when his Sense-organs are in contact with the Object cognised ;—it is 
the cognition of an Object which is actually present at the time. Hence it 
cannot be the Means of Knowing Dharma.—The only factor meant to be 
stressed is the fact of its being such as is possible only when there is cantact 
between the Sense-organ and the Object. 

(P. 10)—What is real Perception is never wrong, and what is wi‘ong 
is not Perception. What is real Perception has been shown in the Sutra 
(1.1.4), the meaning of which is that —“That Cognition is real Perception 
which appears when there is contact of the Sense-organs with the object 
perceived” ; that is to say, when the Sense-organ are in contact with the 
Object actually perceived, the resultant Cognition of the man is real 
Perception,—and it is not real Perception when the Object perceived is 
different from that with which the Sense-organ is in contact. (Therefore, 
in a case where the Shell is cognised as Silver, what is cognised is the Silver, 
while what is in contact with the sense-organ is the Shell; hence this is not 
a case of real Perception at all.) 

(P. ll)->~When it is found that, at the time of Perception there is no 
contact of the Sense-organ concerned with any Object other than the one 
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perceived, it follows that the perception has appeared on the actual contact 
of the Object actually perceived; and when the contrary is the case, the 
Perception is taken as following upon contact with sometliing other than 
the object perceived. In cases where a Perception is subsequently followed 
by a sublative Cognition to the contrary,—such as '‘in reality it is not as I 
have perceived it, this Perception has been wrong,” -it is understood that 
the Perception in question had appeared on the contact of the Sense-organ 
with sometliing other than the Object perceived ; while in cases where no 
such sublative Cognition appears it is understood that the Perception had 
appeared on actual contact with the object perceived. 

Q. “How can this distinction be made before the sublating Cognition 
appears ? At the time that a certain Perception comes, there is nothing to 
differentiate a right Cognition from a wrong one, until tlic subsequent 
appearance or otherwise of the sublative Cognition”. 

A. A Cognition is wrong,—(u) when the Mind is affected by some sort 
of derangement,—or (6) when the Sense-organ concerned is beset by 
disabilities,—or (c) when the object itself suffers from such disabilities as 
being too small for perception and so forth. In cases wlierc none of tlieso 
three,—Mind, Sense-organ and Object,—suffers from these defects, the 
Cognition is right. What brings about a right Cognition is the contact of 
the Sense-organ, the Mind and the Object; when there is no such contact, 
the Cognition is wrong. Hence what leads to wrong Cognition is a defect 
in one or the other of the three factors concerned—Mind, Sense-organ and 
Object. That this is so is learnt from the fact that on the disappearance 
of the defects, there appears that Cognition which is recognised by all persons 
as right. Whether or not any of the three factors is defective is ascertained 
when, even on careful scrimity, a defect not being detected, it is concluded 
that there is no defect,—simply because there is nothing to show that there 
is a defect. From all this it follows that only that Cognition is wrong the 
means whereof are defective, or with regard to which there is a sublative 
Cognition that ‘it is wrong’; and no other Cognition can be regarded as 
wrong. 

(Pp. 12—16)—Perception is not devoid of real basis in the external 
world,—nor is it a void; it has a real substratum in the external world 
.Thus the conclusion is that Perception is never false or wrong. 

(B) Prabhakara’s Views on Perception. 

62 et seq.)—Perception is direct apprehension 
— ''Sak§dt pratUih it envisages the Apprehended Object, the Apprehended 

U 
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Person, and the Apprehension itself. In each act of Perception therefore 
the idea of each of these factors enters as its constituent factor. [This 
distinctive view of Perception has been called the ''Trij)utl-'pratyaksa-vdda^\ 
ix., the Doctrine of Tripartite Perception.] Direct Perception envisaging 
the apprehended Object proceeds directly from Sense-contact. The number 
of Sense-organs is six,—1. Olfactory, for the perceiving of odour ; 2. Visual, 
for the perceiving of colour and form; 3. Gostatory, for the perceiving 
of taste ; 4. Tactile, for the perceiving of touch ; 5. Auditory, for the 
perceiving of sound ; and 6. the Internal Organ or Mind, for the perceiving 
of such purely mental states as those of pleasure, pain and the like. 

As a matter of ordinary experience, it is found that our Cognitions 
of things are not ever-lasting ; they appear at only certain times. Thus, 
being ephemeral, they must have some Cause. Every Effect has two kinds 
of Causes,™the Material or Constituent Cause, to which it owes its material 
composition, and the Immaterial cause, which, in most cases, takes the form 
of certain qualities, conditions or circumstances which, in proximity with, 
and through, the Material Cause, help in the bringing about of the effect. 
For instance, the Material Cause of the Jar is the clay-particles that compose 
it, and tlie conjunction of those particles is its Immaterial Cause, The 
Immaterial Cause of an effect may subsist either in its Material Cause, or 
in the Material Cause of that Material Cause. In the case of Perceptions, 
we have the Percipient Soul as the Constituent Cause, and when we seek 
for its Immaterial Cause, we find that there cannot be anything subsisting 
in the Cause of the Soul, as the Soul, being eternal, can have no Cause ; 
hence the Immaterial Cause sought after must be something subsisting in 
the Soul itself; further, as it is only a quality that can subsist in a Substance, 
it follow that the ImThaterial Cause of Perception must be a quality ;—then 
again, we know that Perception which is a particular kind of Cognition, is 
a ‘'specific’' quality of the Soul, and also that for such a quality belonging 
to an eternal Substance, the Immaterial Cause must be in the form of contact 
with some other substance ; for example, the colour produced in the Earth- 
atom has, for its Immaterial Cause, the contact with Fire; from this it 
follows that Cognition must have for its Immaterial Cause, its contact with 
some other substance ; and inasmuch as we have nothing to show that the 
other substance is something subsisting in yet another substance, we conclude 
that the Substance whose contact would be the Immaterial cause of Cognition 
must be one that has an existence independent of other Substances. Of 
such independent substances, there are two kinds—(1) Those that are 
all-pervading in character,—as Time, Space, etc., and (2) Atoms. It is a 
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well-known fact that no contact (which, by its very nature, must 
be ephemeral) with an all-pervading substance can be brought about by 
any Cause, as an all-pervading substance is in permanent contact with all 
things ; hence it cannot be said to come or bo brought into contact with 
anything. Nor can their eternal contact be the Cause of anything ; as 
being eternal, it could bring about only eternal effects, which is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms.—From all this it follows that the Contact which is the 
Immaterial Cause of Perception must be one that subsists in something 
atomic; the contact of atomic substances is brought about by the action— 
movement—of the Atoms themselves ; Atoms can move up to one or more 
substances, tliereby creating so many contacts for themselves, one after the 
other.—This Atomic Substance again must reside in the body ensouled by 
the perceiving Soul; as none other could contain the substratum of the 
Immaterial cause of the Perception of which that Soul is the Material or 
Constituent cause. The action of the Atomic Substance in the body,— 
tending to bring about the contact—is due to its coming into contact with 
the Soul which (in every act of Cognition) puts forth an effort towards the 
act of cognising. The only Atomic Substance that fulfils these conditions 
is the Manas, the Internal Organ. This Manas alone by itself, brings about 
such effects as Cognitions, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion, Effort and 
so forth; it also brings about Remembrance when aided by Impressions 
left by past Cognitions. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Mannas or Mind, by itself, 
is found to be devoid of any such qualities as Colour, Odour and the rest, 
and, as such, it cannot lead the Soul to experience or cognise these qualities ; 
hence for this, it stands in need of such other organs as may be characterised 
by these qualities ; for the perception of Colour, for instance, the Mind will 
need the aid of an organ of which Colour is the distinctive quality ; for the 
perception of Odour, the help of an Odorous Organ ; and so on, with the 
perceptions of Touch, Sound, and Taste. Now we know that the organ of 
which Colour is the distinctive quality must be one constituted by Tejas 
or Light; as Colour is a feature of Light; and this proves the existence of 
the Luminous Organ, the Organ of Vision, as leading to the perception of 
Colour. Similarly the Organ with Odour as its distinctive quality must be 
one composed of Earth ; as it is to Earth alone that Odour belongs ; and this 
proves the existence of the Earthly Organ, the Olfactory Orgaji, which 
leads to the perception of Odour. The organ with Taste as its distinctive 
quality must be composed of Water, as it is to Water that Taste belongs; 
this proves the existence of the Aqueous Organ, the Gestatory Organ, which 
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leads to the perception of Taste. The Organ with Sound as its distinguishing 
feature must be composed of Akdsha, as it is to Akasha that Sound belongs ; 
this proves the existence of the Akdshic Organ, the Auditory Organ ; which 
leads to the perception of Sound. Lastly, the Organ having Touch for 
its distingiiishing quality must be composed by Air, as it is to Air that 
Touch belongs ; and this proves the existence of the Airy Organ, the 
Tactile Organ, which leads to the perception of Touch. 

Contact of the Mind is regarded as a necessary factor in the Perceptions 
by means of all the Sense-Organs ; because of the fact that, even when the 
object to be perceived is in close contact with the Sense-Organs concerned, 
it fails to be j)erceived, if at the same time the said Organ also is not in 
contact with the Mind ; that is, if the man is Absent-Minded. Thus in the 
case of all perceptions there are four contacts necessary *.— 

(1) Contact of the object with the Sense-Organ ; (2) that of the 
distinctive qualities of the object with the Sense-Organ ; 
(3) that of the Sense-Organ with the Mind ; (4) that of the 
Mind with the Sold. 

In the perception of Pleasure and Pain and such other purely mental 
or subjective states, only two contacts are required,—that of the Pleasure 
with the Mind and that of the Mind with the Soul. 

(B) As regards the Object Apprehended by Perception, it has been 
classed under three heads :— 

(1) Substances, (2) Universal (Class or Community) and (3) Qualities. 

To the first category belong such substances as are tangible and of 
sufficiently large dimensions (substances other than these being irr}/perceptible) 
partaking of the nature of Earth, Water, Air and Fire. To the third category 
of Qualities, belong such qualities as Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, 
Dimensions, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, 
Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion and Effort,—all which are perceptible. How 
the second category of TTniversaF or ‘Class’ is perceptible has been already 
explained above. 

(B) As regards the third factor in Perception,— viz,, the Apprehenison 
itself—it has been divided into two classes:— 

(1) Savikalpaka, Determinate, Conceptual, (2) Nirvikalpaka, 
Non-Determinate, ‘Non-ConceptuaT. 

In regard to the Nirvikalpaka, ‘Non-Conceptuar, Perception, the 
view of Prabhakara is the golden mean between two exterme views. He 
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does not accept the Banddha view that what forms the object of Perception 
is the mere ‘Svalaksana’, the ‘Specific Individuality’, of the thing apprehended 
by it; and his reason for rejecting this view is that, as a matter of fact, the 
Non-Conceptual Perception does apprehend the class-character, the Universal 
also of the thing: Nor docs he accept tlie Bhdfta view that ‘in 
Non-Conceptiial Perception, neither tlic Class character nor the Specific 
Individuality is presented to Consciousness, all that is presented is the 
Object by itself, pure and simple, wherehi tliese two subsist’ {Shlo,-Vd.-Su, 
4, 113). Nor does Prabhakara accept the view that it is only the Class- 
Character that is apprehended, because he finds that after all, the Object 
is apprehended as an individual and not merely as belonging to a class. 
Having rejected these views, PrabliakaTa accepts the view that what is 
apprehended in the first or non-conceptual, state of Perception is both the 
Class-Character (the Universal) and the Specific Individuality ; but with this 
difference that, inasmuch as no other object has as yet entered into the 
Apprehension, the thing is not apprehended as actually being an individual 
belonging to a definite class ; because a thing can be cognised as an Indivi¬ 
dual only in comparison to, or in relation with, otlnn* things,—and cogni¬ 
sed as an ‘Individual’ only in comparison with other things ; and so it follows 
that so long as no other thing has presented itself to consciousness, even 
though what is apprehended is actually an Individval helonging to a Class, 
this mixed character of the thing cannot be fully com|)rehended until some 
other things have entered into consciousness, until which time the Perception 
remains non-determiate, non-conccptual. (See Brhatl, pp. 60 et seq.). 

As regards the other, the SaviJcalpaka or Conceptual, Determinate, Per¬ 
ception,—it follows in the wake of the. N on-ConceptualV excerption, and appre¬ 
hends the same object as actually being an Individual possessed of some well- 
defined specific features peculiar to itself and also certain class-characteristics 
in common with other things, and thus belonging to that ‘Universal’, ‘Class’ 
or ‘Community’. (Sec Brihatly p. 50.) The object in contact with the 
organ of Perception is one, only one Individual thing, and no other things; 
and hence it may be questioned how the Perception can apprehend it as 
an Individual possessed of the said class-characteristics, etc.,—which presup¬ 
poses the apprehension of things other than the one in contact with the Sense- 
organ concerned. But the fact of the matter is that what really apprehends 
the object is neither the Perception, nor the Sense-organ, but the Soul which, 
by its very nature, apprehends all that can be apprehended ; hence what 
happens is that, just after the Soul has had the Non-Conceptual Perception 
of the thing, there come to the Mind those other things also—those from 
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whicli it differs and also those with whom it has certain characteristics in 
common ; and this accounts for the aforesaid 7nixed character of Conceptual 
Perception, 

This Co7iceptual Perception, even though apprehending the same thing 
as that apprehended by the preceding Non-Conceptual Perception, is yet 
a valid Cognition ; inasmuch as it also apprehends certain such factors as 
had not figured in the Non-Conceptual Perception. Though there is a 
certain element of Remembrance in this Conceptual Perception, that apper¬ 
tains to the other things in relation to the Object perceived,—not to this 
Object itself, hence so far as the Object is concerned, that Element of 
Remembrance does not vitiate the validity of the Perception. 

The second factor entering into Perception is the 'Apprehender\ In 
all Cognitions—be they either Direct Apprehension or Remembrance, —the 
Apprehender always figures as an essential factor ; so long as the appre¬ 
hending Soul does not become manifest, there is no Apprehension at all; 
because all Cognitions are in the form 1 know’. It must be admitted 
therefore that whenever anything is cognised, it is cognised along with the 
Cogniser; and the Cognition of the Cognising Soul is always of the 
nature of Direct Apprehension, Even when the Cognition of the object is 
Inferential or Verbal, the cognition of the Cognising Soul is, in every act of 
Cognition, purely Direct or Perceptio7ial, obtained through the agency and 
contact of the Mind. 

The factor of ‘Apprehension’ also is always self-cognised by Direct 
Apprehension (see above),—even the Inferential or the Vebal Cognition is 
apprehended by itself directly. 

Though all these three factors—Apprehension. Apprehended and 
Apprehender—figure in every act of Preception, yet there is this difference 
that, so far as the Apprehender—Soul—and the Apprehended Object—are 
concerned, these are something different from the Apprehension itself, 
while the Apprehension is not different from itself. The reason for this 
lies in the very nature of things. The Apprehension being of the nature of 
Light, Illumination or Manifestation, does not stand in need of any other 
thing to manifest it or make it apprehended ; it is therefore Self-apprehended ; 
the Apprehender—Soul—and the Apprehended Object,—on the other hand, 
are not of the nature of Light or Illumination ; hence for the manifestation 
of these they require something different from themselves, which is of the 
nature of Light. That the Apprehender-—Soul—and the Apprehended— 
Object—are not of the nature of Light is proved in the following manner :— 
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We know, as a matter of fact, that in the waking state, both the 
Apprehender and the Object figure in the Apprehension ; but neither of 
these really figures in the Apprehension during deep sleep ; and yet it cannot 
be denied that they are there all the time. The fact of their being there, 
and yet not appearing in Consciousness, proves that tliey arc not of the 
nature of Light. The case of the Apprehension on the other hand is totally 
different; whenever and wherever it exists, it is self-manifest and self- 
apprehended ; it is thus neither like the Apprehender nor like the Appre¬ 
hended Object, both of which are never apprehended except through the 
Apprehension. 

As regards the question of Pramdna and Phala, PrabJulkara holds 
that if the term ‘Prmndna' be taken to mean that ivhich is cognised, — i.e,, 
the Cognition itself,— then it is this Cognition itself that is the Prarnd^ia, 
Valid Cognition ; and in this case the Phala —the Eesultant, Effect,—would 
consist in either tlic acceptance or the rejection by the Cognising Agent, of 
the object Cognised, or his indifference towards it; -these tliree being the 
attitudes taken by the Cogniser towards the things that he cognises. If, 
on the other hand, the term 'Pramdna^ is taken as ‘that by iv/iick something 
is cognised,’— i.e., the Means of Cognition then the name 'Pramdna' 
would apply to the Mind-Soul Contact (which is the element common to all 
cognition) ; and in this case, the Cognition itself would be the 'Phala', the 
Resultant.—So also in the case of the name 'Pramdna' being applied either 
to the cognising Sense-Organ or to the Contact with the Mind,—the Cognition 
itself would be the Phala, as it is towards this result that all the said agencies 
are operative. 

(C) Bhatta View of Perception. 

There are six Sense-Organs (as according to Prabhakara) (Shdstradlpikd, 
p. 21). The contact of these and the process of ‘perception’ have been 
described under ‘Sense-Organs’ above. 

As a matter of common experience, when an Object is first perccuved— 
be it a Substance or Quality or a ‘Universal’—it is perceived in its own 
pure form, free from all distinctive features; our own experience is the 
sole criterion and authority for the view that whenever the Object comes 
within the range of our Sense-Organs, and our Mind is not ‘absent’, we 
perceive the Object by itself ;—the Cognition that appears of it is a mere 
Alochana or Simple Perception, called ‘nirvikalpaka\ Non-conceptual — 
appertaining to the Object itself pme and simple, resembling the cognition 
by a new-born infant. {Shlo. Fa. Pratyaksa 112.)—This has been called 
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Nirmkalalpaka-pratyaksa, N on-conceptual Perception, This is followed 
by a fuller perception of the thing as having certain distinctive features— 
such as belonging to a certain Community or *Universal\ bearing a certain 
name and so forth. The former is somewhat indistinct and the latter quite 
distinct; the latter is called 'Samkalpaka-Pratyak8a\ Conceptual Perception* 
Some people have held that this latter is the only Perception and there 
is no Non-conceptual Perception. But this is contrary to all experience. 
What is apprehended by the Non-concep)tual Perception is a vague undefined 
scyrt of 'somellmuf which might embrace any number of things ; while what is 
apprehended by the Conceptual Perception is a defmite thing with its own 
individual characteristics.— {Shdstradlpikd^ pp. 22—24.) (See Shlo. Vd, 
Pratyaksa, pp. 112, 120 et seq.) Both are ‘Perception’ because Sense-born 
{Nyd. Ratnd, p. 175). 

On the question of what is "Pranidna’ and what its Phala, Kumdrila 
is not very particular. (Shlo, Vd, Pratyaksa, p. 59.) He apparently accepts 
the view of Prahhdkara, which appears to be the commonsense view. (See 
Shlo. Vd, Pratyaksa^ P* seq.) 

Pleasure etc. are amenable to Sense-Perception, through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Mind, which is a ‘Sense-Organ’. (Ibid., p. 83.) 

As regards 'J ogtc' (Mystic) Perception, some people have held that 
these apprehend even past and future things,—also those that are too 
subtle or are hidden from view and too remote and so forth. They argue 
that in view of this fact, Perception cannot be regarded as restricted to 
things present only. The answer to this is that the Perception of the Mystic 
also cannot differ from the Perception of the ordinary man ; and so long as 
it is Perception, it must appertain to things present only ; and what does not 
pertain to present things cannot be regarded as Perception. Such Cognitions 
may be regarded as ‘Intuitional’, due to Pratibhd, Intuition ; but such 
intuitional Cognition cannot be always free from doubt. (Ibid,, pp. 26—37.) 



CHAPTER XII 

ANUMANA: INFERENCE 
(A) Shabara’s View. 

[Shahara-Bhdsya —Trs., p. 15]—When the Perception of one factor 
of a well-recognised relationship (of Invariable Concomitance) leads to the 
cognition of the other factor of that relationship,—which latter is not in 
contact with the person’s Sense-Organs,—this secod Cognition is what is 
called *Anumdna\ ‘Inference’, (Inferential Cognition). Inference and the 
other forms of Cognition also presuppose, and are based bujion, Sense- 
perception. (Trs., p. 8.) 

What is meant is that the cognition of the permanent relationship 
between two things helps in the Inferential Cognition by providing to the 
Agent the idea of the other factor of the relationship when one factor is 
cognised ; when the observer perceives a certain thing, and recalls to his 
mind the permanent relationship that that thing has been known to boar 
to another thing,—this recalled idea of the relationship presents to his mind 
the apprehension of the other factor of that relationship, and to this appre¬ 
hension is given the name ‘Inferential Cognition’.— (Prakrana-jpaflcJdhd^ 
p. 74.) 

\Shahara-Bhd^ja, p. 15]—This Inferential Cognition is of two kinds : 
(1) That based upon the Directly-perceived relationship, and (2) that based 
upon a generalised relationship ; as an instance of the former, we have the 
Inferential Cognition of Fire following from the Cognition of Smoke (which 
is bas€)d upon the invariable concomitance of Smoke and Fire, which has 
been directly perceived in the Kitchen) ;—and as an example of the second 
kind of Inferential Cognition, we have the case where, finding that the 
Sun changes its position, we infer that ‘the Sun is moving,’—on the ground 
of our experience that, in the case of the person Devadatta, we have found 
that it is only after he moves that he changes his position ; which experience 
has led ub to the generalised Premiss that ‘whenever an object changes its 
position, it moves and it is on this generalised premiss that the Inference 
of the Sun’s movement is based. 

(B) Prabhakara View op Inference 

l^^juvirnaldy p. 49]—The relationship upon which Inference is based 

must be one that is Unfailing, ever true and permanent; e.g,, that which 
12 
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subsists between Cause and Effect, between Whole and Part, between 
Substance and Quality, between Qualities subsisting in the same Substance, 
and so forth : for instance, the relationship between Fire (Cause) and 
Smoke (Effect). 

[Rjuvimald, p. 95]— Question —“What is that Means of Knowledge 
by which we obtain the right knowledge of the permanent and unfailing 
character of the said relationship ? It cannot be known through Percep¬ 
tion, which is operative only in regard to the things in the present and in 
contact with the Sense-Organs. Nor could it be known through Inference 
or Presumption, as both of these also would, in their turn, depend upon 
like relationships, which would thus involve an infinite regress.—Nor lastly 
could it be known through Perception obtained through the instrumentality 
of the Mind alone (irrespectively of Sense-Contact) ; because if the Mind 
alone by itself were to bring about such Cognitions, then men would 
become omniscient; and there would be no limitation upon the reach and 
functioning of the Mind’’. 

This difficulty has been met in the following manner :—The relationship 
is cognised through that same Means of Cognition by wliich the members 
of the relationship are cognised ; e,g., between Fire and Smoke, all relation¬ 
ships are cognised by means of Perception through the Senses; the 
relationships being apprehended as qualifications belonging to the two 
things (Fire and Smoke), which latter are perceived by themselves. The 
particular time and place also are perceived as qualifying adjuncts of those 
same things. Thus it is that Fire and Smoke become perceived as quahfied 
by a qualifying Relationship and by certain specifications of Time and 
Place. The next stage in the process is the recognition of the fact that 
while, in some cases, Fire is found to be concomitant with Smoke, there 
are instances where it is not so; e.gr., in the case of the Red-hot Iron; this 
gives rise to the conviction that the Relationship (of concomitance) of 
Fire with Smoke is not constant, but qualified by variations of Time and 
Place;—as for Smoke, on the other hand, it is never foxmd apart from 
Fire; and this gives rise to the conviction that Smoke is always, invariably, 
concomitant with Fire; that is, the said Relationship of Smoke and Fire 
is contant. After this conviction has dawned upon the mind, all that is 
needed for the forthcoming Inferential Cognition (of Fire) is the apprehension 
of the mere existence of Smoke ; for which apprehension alone there is need 
for the operation of a Means of Cognition; and when once this existence 
has been apprehended, the idea of the connection and presence of Fire 
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follows naturally from the pre-conceived notion of the said relationship 
between Fire and Smoke. Thus tlien all that is needed for the apprehension 
of the Inferential Cognition is supplied hy Sense-Perception itself. This 
view may be open to the objection that, under the above explanation, the 
Cognition of Smoke would include within itself the Cognition of Fire also, and 
thus there would be nothing left unknown which would be cognised by the 
resultant Inferential Cognition ; and this last would therefore cease to be 
Valid Cognition, Pranulna. This objection would have had some force 
against the Prdhhdkara, only if Pramdna, Valid Cognition, had been defined 
as that which affords the cognition of something not already cognised. As 
a matter of fact however Prabhdkara does not make this a necessary condition 
in the Validity of a Cognition ; he defines it simply as Apprehension, and 
certainly the Cognition of Fire following upon the Cognition of Smoke is 
‘Apprehension'. Then again, in all cases of Inferential Cognition, the 
previous knowledge of the relationship between the ‘Subject’ and the 
‘Probans' is absolutely necessary ; and hence Inferential Cognition must 
always pertain to things already known. The reason why Inferential 
Cognition does not appear in regard to each and every thing known to us 
lies in the fact that there can be no Cognition of any sort unless the Agent 
wishes it {i.e., has his mind turned towards it); and in a case where all tliat 
we wish to know regarding a certain thing is already known by other and 
simpler means of knowledge, there is no occasion for us to recall to our 
minds the various relationships borne by the thing concerned ; and hence 
the idea of the relationship not being before the Mind, no Inferential Cogni¬ 
tion ensues.— {Vide Prakaranapanchikd, j). 76.) 

The very definition of Inferential Cognition serves to indicate all the 
more important defects in the Inferential process,—which defects have 
been called 'Hetvdbhdsaf Defective or Fallacious Reason. For instance, 
(a) the condition that ‘the relationship between the two factors must be one 
that has been previously known' precludes the Asadhdrana or Too Specific 
Reason {Probans). As a matter of fact, the character that belongs speci¬ 
fically to the ‘Subject' cannot form the basis of any valid Inference ; because 
such a character could not have been perceived anywhere else, and thus 
this character along with the Subject could never be known as related to 
any third object, and yet it is the relationship to this third object that forms 
the essence of an Inferential conclusion. For example, the Earch is related to 
Odorousness by such a peculiar relationship that that relationship cannot 
indicate the Earth as being related to anything other than the said 
Odorousness. — (b) The condition that ‘there must be a clear relationship 
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between the two factors’ precludes the ^Badhita' Anulled Probans; e.g., 
when the eternality of Word. Sound is sought to be established on the 
basis of its being an Effect, it is found that no positive relationship is possible 
between the character of ‘Eternality’ and that of being an Effect ,—the 
two being naturally contradictory ; for this reason the said Inference cannot 
be valid.— (c) The condition that ‘the relationship should be infallible, 
permanent’ precludes the Sadhdrana, Too Wide Probans; e.g., when the 
‘Eternality’ of Word-Sound is sought to be proved on the basis of its being 
cognisable, it is found that the relationship between ‘Eternality’ and ‘Cogni- 
sability’ is not permanent, inasmuch as there are many things that are 
cognisable without being eternal; and hence the said relationship cannot 
lead to a valid Inference of Eternality. — {d) The condition that ‘one factor 
of the relationship (which is to be the Probans) must be perceived or well 
known in order to bring about the Inferential Cognition’ precludes the 
'Asiddha', Impossible or Unknown Probans ; e.g., when the fact of things 
like Merit and Demerit being perceptible to Buddha is sought to be proved on 
the ground of His Omniscience ,—it is found that, inasmuch as this ‘Omnis¬ 
cience has never been perceived or well known at all’ it cannot lead to a 
valid Inference. 

Apart from these Fallacies, the Prdbhdkara does not accept any other. 
For instance, he does not admit of the Neutralised Probans Satparatipraksa'). 
His reason for this is that it is impossible for two contradictory characters to 
be predicated of the same ‘Subject’, as is presupposed by the Fallacy of 
‘Neutralisation’ ; as under the circumstances, the two Inferences cannot be 
equally valid, as is implied by this fallacy; such contradictory Inferences 
would be possible only when the real character of the ‘Subject’ would be 
unknown. (See Praharanapaflchikd, p. 77.) 

The Object of Inferential Cognition is of two kinds :—(1) Drsfasna- 
laksana, that of which the specific individuality or feature is perceived, 
and (2) the Adrstasvalaksana, that of which the said feature is not perceived. 
To the former category belong all such things as Fire and the like; and to 
the second category, such super-sensuous things as the ‘Capacity’ of things, 
—the specific feature of which cannot be perceived, and yet it is possbible 
for us to cognise its permanent and infallible relationship to get at its 
Inferential Cognition. For instance, we cannot perceive the burning capacity 
of Fire, and yet we can infer its existence from noting its Effect produced 
upon things. (See Prdkarampalichikd, p. 78.) 

As to what is the 'Pramdria!' and what the Resultant, in the case of 
Inference, the conclusion is the same as in the case of Perception, That is 
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to say, if we regard 'Pramdna' as synonymous with ‘Valid' Cognition 
{Pramiti), —and hence 'Anumdna as synonymous with ‘Inferential Cognition’, 
—then what is 'Anumdna\ Inference, is the Cognition of the Subject, Fire, 
proceeding from the Mind-Soul contact, as influenced by the perception of 
the Inferential Indicative (Smoke); and the ‘Eesultant’ in this case would 
consist of the acceptance or rejection of the cognised object by the cognising 
Agent.—If, on the other hand, 'Pramdna! is regarded as the Means by 
which valid cognition is obtained,—and 'Anumdna,^ as that by means of 
which the valid Inferential Cognition is obtained,—then, in that case, the 
Anurndna-Pramuna would be the Mind-Soul contact; and the relation 
between the several factors would form the ‘Cognitive Proces ; and the 
Resultant in this case would be the Inferential Cognition itself. If, lastly, 
the Means (of tlie Cognition) be taken as that which is the most effective 
(Sddhakatama) in the bringing about of the Result, then the Perception of the 
Inferential Indicative or Probans (e,g., Smoke) would have to be regarded 
as the Anumdna-Pramdna (Means of Inferential Cognition); as it is this 
that is most directly and immediately effective in bringing about the 
Inferential Cognition (of Fire). (See Praharapapafichikd, p. 82.) 

There arc two kinds of Inference—(1) 'Svdrtha , for one's own benefit, 
and (2) 'Pardrtha\ for the benefit of others. In the former, the conclusion 
is deduced from the premiss or premises recalled to the mind ; in this case 
all the processes need not be stated; one often deduces a conclusion from a 
single premiss. In the second, the conclusion is deduced from premises 
which are generally fully stated. 

As regards this Statement of the Inference, it consists of three 
Propositions, technically called 'Avayavas', Factors, of the Inferential 
Statement. These are—(1) Statement of the Proposition, (2) the Statement 
of the Major Premiss—involving the Statement of the Corroborative Instance, 
and (3) the Statement of the Minor Premiss—involving the Statement of 
the Probans or Inferential Indicative.—(1) The Statement of the Proposition 
serves to point out what is intended to be proved by the Inference; e,g,, 
‘Word-Soimd is eternal’; it is only when this has been stated that we can 
intelligently proceed with the Inference.—(2) The Major Premiss states 
the Corroborative Instance and shows that there is an unfailing relationship 
between what is sought to be proved (the Probandum) {Eternality) and that 
by means of which it is sought to be proved (the Probans); and this relation¬ 
ship must be indicated as existing in cases that are well known to both 
parties; for instance, when it is intended to prove the presence of Fire 
by means of the presence of Smoke, the Major Premiss is stated thus:— 
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‘Wherever there is Smoke there is FirCy as in the Kitchen', Instances that 
do not apply to the case in question are regarded as wrong —— 
Lastly, inasmuch as Inferential Cognition follows upon the Perception of 
one of the two factors between which the permanent relationship subsists,— 
the perception of one factor becomes a necessary element in all Inferences ; 
and it is as stating this, the presence of the one factor, that the Minor 
Premiss becomes essential. For instance, when seeking to prove the 
presence of Fire on the Hill by.means of the presence of Smokey it is necessary 
to make the statement that 'there is Smoke on the Hill’ ; without which the 
conclusion—that ‘there is Fire on the Hill’—could not be rightly deduced. 
{Prakaranapafichikdy p. 82) 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the precise order in 
which the Inferential Argument should state the two premises. According 
to Prdbhdkara, there need to be no hard and fast rule regarding this order ; 
because the conclusion—‘There is fire on the Hill’—follows all the same, 
whether we state the reasoning in the form—‘(a) Wherever there is Smoke 
there is Fire, as in the Kitchen ; — and (b) there is Smoke on the Hill,’—or 
in the form~‘{a) There is Smoke on the Hill, and (b) wherever there is 
Smoke there is Fire, as in the Kitchen’. (See Prakarariapanchikdy p. 85). 

Some writers have held that the purposes of the Corroborative 
Instance can be also served by the Negative InstancCy or an Instance per 
contra; for in corroboration of the reasoning ‘There is Fire because there 
is Smoke’, we may put forward the Instance ‘Whenever there is no Fire, 
there is no Smoke, as in the Tank’.—This view is not accepted by the 
Prdbhdkara : because, he argues, the Probans can prove the conclusion 
only by force of its relationship to that which is sought to be proved ; and this 
relationship can be asserted only by means of a positive instance, not by a 
negative one ; even though in some cases, the Negative Instance may serve 
to point out the necessary relationship, yet it can do so only indirectly, 
the process thereby becoming more involved than in the case where the 
instance is stated in the positive form. Hence in all cases, it is the positive 
instance that should be put forward. (See Prakaranapa%chikdy p. 85). 

The defects pertaining to the ‘Subject’, Pak^, of the inferential 
Reasoning are of two kinds.—(a) being contary to well-known facts of 
experience, and (6) having a qualification that is absolutely unknown.—The 
defects pertaining to the Probans have already been indicated above under 
‘Fallacies’. Those pertaining to the Instance are of four kinds,—(1) being 
not applicable to what is sought to be proved, i.e., the Probandum ; (2) being 
not applicable to the Probans ; (3) being not applicable either to the Probans 
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or to the Prohandum ; and (4) failing to establish the desired reJationship. 
The defects pertaining to the Statement of the Proposition are 
(1) Indefiniteness and Obscurity of Expression and (2) Non-Affirmation. 
{Prakarmapaftchikd, p. 87.) 

(C) Bhatta View of Inference. 

Shabara (Trs., p, 8) has declared that Inference (along with the other 
forms of Cognition) presupposes, and is based u 2 Jon, Perception.—This 
has been objected to in AShlo, Vn. Pratyaksa, 87—94 ; and explained 
in 95-96 et. seq. The objection emanates from the Buddhist, who holds the 
view that Terception is always Non-ConceptuaV and as such, it cannot 
form the basis of Inference or any other form of Cognition, as all these latter 
relate to the relationship of things, while no relationship can figure in 
Perception which is always Non~ConceptmL 

Kumdrila's answer to this is that all that the Bhdsya means is that the 
Inferential and other cognitive processes can proceed only after one ot 
the other factors that figui'e therein have been previously perceived. 

To the stock objection that the Major Premiss already implies the 
Conclusion ;—hence (in the words of J. S. Mill)—“Every syllogism involves 
the fallacy of Petitio Prmcipii'\ —the answer given by the Bhatta is bolder 
than that given by Prabhdkara, who, as we have seen, had to give up the 
idea that ‘every valid cognition must apprehend something not already 
known’. The Bhatta accepts the permanent relationship between the 
Probandum (Fire) and Probans (Smoke), and yet holds to the view that 
Inferential Cognition^ like every valid cognition, apprehends something that 
is not already known. He argues that, even through it is true that the 
Probans— Smoke —is seen, and also that the said perception of Smoke carries 
with it the vague general idea of the Fire as a permanent concomitant of 
the Smoke ,—yet the final Object apprehended by the resultant Inferential 
Cognition is, not one that is already known by other means of Cognition ; 
because the said perception of Smoke, though implying the vague notion of 
Fire as its relative, does not imply the notion of the presence of the Fire 
in the mountain; and it is this qualified Fire that forms the object of the 
Inferential Cognition. Thus Inferential Cognition also has to be regarded 
as apprehending something not already known by other means. The vague 
notion of Fire in general is already there ; but the Cognition of the Fire as 
rdated to a particular time and place, —the mountain for instance,—is not 
implied in the perception of Smoke. The smoke is seen,—the idea of Fire 
in general is also there, implied in the perception of Smoke, —the perception 
of the mountain is also there ; but there is no idea yet of the Fire as present 
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in the Mountain^ and it is this that forms the objective of the Inferential 
Cognition. (Shdstradlpikd, pp. 41—44). 

When a man has got the Inferential Cognition through his knowledge 
of the permanent relationship between the Probans and the probandum,—^he 
may wish to convey the same to another person ; but for doing so, and for 
convincing him of the validity of his conclusion, he will have to state the 
Inferential reasoning in full; this Statement is called the 'Sddhana\ ‘proof’ 
of the conclusion. The Statement of the proof consists, according to the 
Bhdtta, of three Statements:—(1) Statement of the Conclusion (‘Word- 
Sound is transitory’), (2) Statement of the Probans or the Reason (‘Because 
it is an Effect’), (3) Statement of the Major Premiss along with Corroborative 
Instance (‘All Effects are transient, e.g., the Jar’). The order of these 
Statements is immaterial; the reasoning may be stated as—(1) ‘The Effects 
are transient— e.g., the Jar’, (2) ‘The Word-Sound is an Effect’, and (3) 
‘Therefore Word-Soimd is transient’.—p. 44.) 

The following are the defects in the Inferential Process 

(1) Defects of the Statement of the Conclusion—(a) Contrary to perce¬ 
ptible facts, (6) Unknown qualification and so forth (See Shlo. Fd., Anumana). 

(2) Defects of the Probans— (a) Unknown, not admitted, Inadmissable, 
(6) Fallible, Inconclusive, (c) Contradictory, (a) The Unknown or the Inad¬ 
missible is of five kinds :—(1) Inadmissible by itself, (2) Inadmissible in 
Quahfication, (3) Inadmissible Negation, (4) Inadmissible Substratum, 
(5) Inadmissible Concomitance. (6) The Inconclusive is of two kinds— 
(1) Fallible, Untrue, and (2) Neutralised. In the case of the Neutralised 
Probans, the two contradictory reasons are not equally valid; what is 
meant is that the parties are unable to notice any difference in their 
comparative validity.—The Too-Wide Probans also is defective ; so also 
is the Too-Narrow Probans.—(c) The Contradictory Probans is what is 
concomitant with the contrary of the Probandum. 

The Corroborative Instance is of two kinds:—Instance of Similarity 
and Instance of Dissimilarity. An example of the former we have in the 
Kitchen— provides an instance of the concomitance of Smoke with 
Fire; an example of the Instance of Dissimilarity we have in the Tank, 
which provides an instance of the concomitance of No-Fire and No-Smoke, 
But it is seldom necessary to state the second kind of Instance. (Shdstra¬ 
dlpikd, p. 45.) 

What is meant by the Bhasya declaring that there are two kinds of 
Inference is only that there are Inferences pertaining to Particulars as 
well as to Universals. (Shdstradlpikd^ p. 50.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

‘VERBAL COGNITION’ : ‘SCRIPTURAL INJUNCTION’ 

(A) Shabara-Bhasya. 

'Shdstra\ ‘Scriptural Injunction’, is that means of cognising super- 
sensuous things (i.e., Dliarma and Adharma) which proceeds from Verbal 
Cognition,—{Bhdsya Trs., p. 15.) 

The Bhdsya> does not think it necessary to provide a definition of 
‘Word’ or ‘Verbal Cognition’ in general; it defines only the particular form 
of Word, Inju7ictiony whicli is wliat bears upon the subject-matter of 
Mimamsa, viz,, Dharma,-Adharma, Hence the term ^Shabda^ here stands for 
the Vedic or Scriptural Word, and ^Ariha" for Dharma-Adharma, which 
forms the subject-matter of ‘Scripture’—says Kumdrila, {Shlo, Vdrtika, 
Shabda, 8—13.) 

According to Prabhdkara {Brhatl, p. 104) also, the term 'Shdstrd* 
(in the Definition) stands for Injuction; and the term 'Shabdavijndna' 
stands for the Cognition of something to be done, derived through Word, 
Hence 'Shdstra\ Injunction, is the means of cognising what should be donCy 
through Words, (Su. 1.1.5., Bhd§ya —Trs., p. 9.) 

In course of discussion, the general question relating to Verbal Cognition 
in general and its validity and reliability, also comes in for full treatment, 
{Shabara-Bhdsya Trs., pp, 16—25) as below. 

The validity and reliability of the cognition derived from Scriptural 
Injunction is assailed on the ground of the Veda (Scripture) being full of 
absurd and incoherent assertions : which fact vitiates its validity as a 
guide to the right knowledge of Dharma, (Shabara-Bhd§ya, pp. 16-17.) 

The answer to this is provided in Su. 5.— The relation of the Word 
with its denotation is inborn ; ^lyijunction^ is the means of knowing Dharma ,— 
and it is infallible in regard to all that is imperreptible; it is a valid means of 
knowledge, as it is independent. That is, (a) the relation between the Word 
and its Denotation is inseparable; (5) it becomes the means of knowing 
Dharma, which is not cognisable by any other Means of Cognition ;—(c) it is 
Word in the form of Injunction that provides this knowledge;— [d) this 
means of knowing Dharma is infallible ; (e) hence it is a valid means of 
knowledge ; os it is independent. That is, when a cognition has been 
X3 
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brought about by the said Word, there is no need for any other corroborating 
Cognition or Person. {Bhdsya, Trs. pp. 8-9.) 

What is meant by the relation between the Word and its Denotation 
being ‘inborn’ is that it does not owe its origin to any person, it is primordial, 
original, self-sufficient, not dependent upon any other Means of Cognition. 
{Bhdsya, Trs., p. 17.) 

If the connection between the Word and its Denotation were dependent 
upon other Means of Cognition, then aU those Words and Expressions 
which speak of super-sensuous things might be regarded as of doubtful 
validity ; when however the said connection is inborn, inherent, self-sufficient, 
then there is nothing to shake the inherent validity of what is learnt from the 
words of the Veda. (Brihatt-Rijuvimald.) 

Thus then the knowledge provided by the Scriptural Injunction 
must be right and reliable. In the case of Words emanating from human 
sources, there may be doubts regarding their validity or truth ; as in this 
case it would all be dependent for its validity upon things extraneous to 
themselves,—such as the validity of those sources from which the speaker 
may have derived his knowledge of what he is speaking of and so forth. 
On the other hand, in the case of the Word not emanating from a human 
source,—why should there be any doubt regarding its truth ? Certainly, 
we do not require any corroboration of what we learn from the said Word ; 
when the Word speaks of something, what is meant is that it makes that 
thing hnawn, i.e., it becomes the means of that thing becoming known ; 
so that as soon as the Means, in the shape of the Word, is there, what is 
expressed by it becomes known by itself, without any extraneous help. 
Under the circumstances, how could one call it 'false'' ? As a matter of 
fact, the notion derived from an Injunction is not of a doubtful character ; 
nor does there appear any notion to the contrary at any other time or 
place, or under any other circumstances. {Shabara—Tm,, pp. 17-18.) 

This leads on to the general question of Words and their Denotation, 
It is argued that all that has been said above may be true; but there can 
be no relationship between the Word and what is denoted by it; none of 
the several kinds of Kelationship—Conjunction, Inherence, Cause-Effect, 
Container-contained—is possible between the Word and what it denotes. 

The answer to the above is that the Relationship between the Word 
and what it denotes is that of the Denoter-Denoted, i,e., of the Name and 
the Named ,—This is objected to on the ground that no such Relationship 
is cognised when one hears a Word uttered for the first time.—The answer 
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to this is that in all such things our experience is the only guide. It is only 
wiicn we find a Word actually expressing a certain thing that we regard it 
as the Denoter of that thing ; this is not found possible in the cas(i of a 
Word heard for the first time ; in fact, the denotation of a Word is under¬ 
stood only when it has been heard used as many times as makes it definitely 
recognised that ‘this Word denotes this thing’.—Hays the opponent—“If 
the Word does not express any meaning when it is heard for the first time, 
then the relation between the Word and its Denotation cannot be inborn, 
it must be something created, artificial”, {Bhlsya, Trs., p. 18.) The 
answer to this is that the said relation cannot be artificial; it cannot be 
regarded as created by any person—not even by God. No such creator 
of Word-relationship can be vouched for by any Means of Cognition. 

The Bhfmja (Trs., p. 19) takes up the three questions - (1) What is a 
Word ? (2) What is its Denotation ? and (3) What is the relation between 

the Word and its Denotation ? 

I. What is a Word? The Word is a verbal unit composed of a 
number of letters. For instance, in the case of the word "'iiauli (as denoting 
the Cow), the Word is the unit composed of the component letters g, au and h. 
Such is the declaration of the revered Upavarsa. Among people the term 
‘Word’ is applied to what is apprehended by the Ear ; and in the case of the 
Word ^gauJf what is apprehended by the Ear is the unit composed of the 
said letters (p. 19). 

The Bhdsya brings forward, in this connection, the view of 
the Grammarian regarding the nature of the ‘Word’. The Grammarian 
holds what has been called the ^Doctrine of the Sphota\ He argues as 
follows (against the view propounded by Upavarsa) :—“If it is as declared 
by Upavarsa, then there can be no cognition of the meaning of a word. 
Because, as a matter of fact, the cognition of what the Word denotes does 
not appear on the hearing of the component letters, directly ; and apart from 
the component letters, there is no single entity in the shape of the composite 
whole (under the above theory), from which the cognition of the Denotation 
could follow. For instance, at the moment that we hear the letter 'ga\ 
we do not hear the letter 'au\ and so forth. From all this it follows that 
the word 'gauK as a composite unit, must be something different from the 
component letters ; and it is from this composite unit that the cognition of 
the Denotation follows [and to this composite unit we give the name Sphotaf\ 

Shabara’s answer to this is as follows:—What happens is that each 
component letter, as it is uttered, leaves an impression behind, and what 
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brings about tlie cognition of the Denotation of the Word is the last component 
letter along with the Impressions of each of the proceeding component letters. 
In actual experience, the composite Word-unit is never found to be anything 
entirely different from the component letters ; hence there can be no ‘Word’ 
apart from the component letters.—This is a much simpler hypothesis 
than that of the Grammarian who has to postulate a 'Sphota' as entirely 
distinct from the component letters; while our doctrine requires no such 
postulate. {Shaharay Trs., pp. 19-20.) 

II. What is it that is denoted by the Word ? What is denoted by the 

—'Cow’, for instance,—is the 'UniversaV (Class or Community) ‘Cow’— 
marked by certain characteristic features—the dewlap, for instance. This 
Universal is an accomplished entity and is actually perceived as such. 
(Shahara, Trs., pp. 21-22.) 

That it is the ‘Universal’ that is denoted by the Word has been declared 
by Jaimini himself under 1.3.33; and Shabara's comments on this Sutra 
are found under Adhikaraha 10 B of Adhydya I, Pada 3— Sutras 30 to 35. 
(Trs., pp. 118-124). 

Under this Adhikarana, the question is pointedly raised—Is it the 
‘Universal’ or the ‘Individual’ that is denoted by the Word ? That factor 
which is common to several particular things is the Class or Universal; 
while that which possesses certain specific uncommon characteristics is 
the Individual. The question as to which of these two is denoted by the 
Word—‘Cow’ for instance—arises from the fact that whenever the Word 
‘cow’ is pronounced in common parlance, it brings about the idea of the 
Universal —the class-character —common to all cows,—and yet in all actions 
resulting from the use of the Word, it is the individual cow that comes in. 

The Individual-Theory has been thus set forth (in Su. 30 and Bhd§ya ): 
“(A) If Words denoted Universals or Classes, no Injunctions of Action would 
be possible ; i.e,, if Words denoted ‘Universals’, there could be no injunction 
of actions like killing, washing, chopping and so forth, as none of these actions 
could be done to any ‘Universal’. As regards the notion of Class or Universal 
that appears on the utterance of the Word, the right view is that the ‘Uni¬ 
versal’ figures only as the distinguishing feature of the Individual denoted 
by the Word,—the idea being that of ‘that particular animal which has 
the class-character Cow’ ; just as when the word ‘Lancer’ is uttered, though 
the resultant idea is that the man with the Lance, yet the Lance is not what 
is denoted by the Word, it comes only as the characterising feature of the 
man.—(B) Another argument favouring the Individual-Theory is that, 
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if the Word denoted *Unwersals\ then there would be no words expressive 
of qualities as subsisting in substances. (Sfi. 31); that is, if Words denoted 
the ‘Universar, there would be no Word expressive of qualities, such as 
we have in the expression \Six cows are to be given as the Sacrificial Fee’.— 
(C) The third argument 32) is that we meet with such Vedic texts as—Tf 
the animal consecrated has run away, one should secure anotlier animal 
of the same colour and of the same age’ ; if words denoted the ‘Universal’ 
then there could be no securing of ^another animar : as the other animal 
also would belong to the same ‘Universal’ as the one that has run away. 
From all this it follows that what is denoted by the Word is the Individual. 

The Siddhanta view is that it is the Class, the Universal, that is denoted, 
as it is that which serves the purpuse of Actions. (Su. 33). For instance we 
have the Injunction ‘One should erect the Altar like the 'Shyma' ; such 
an injunction would have sense only if the word 'Shytna denoted the 
‘Universal’ If it denoted an individual Shyena-bird, then, inasmuch as it 
would be impossible for the performer to make or produce any such individual 
—the Injunction would be laying down sometiung impossible and 
hence meaningless and futile. The word therefore must stand for the 
Class, the Universal, the factor common to all individuals, and as such re¬ 
presentable and producible in the shape of the figure of the Bird.If 

the Word denoted any one Individual, then it could not be used for any 

other Individual.and if the Word ‘Cow’ could be used for other 

Individual cows also, then why could it not be used for other Individual 

Horses, Asses, etc. ?.If again, a Word were to denote that 

Individual alone to which it has been actually applied in usage, then the 
Word ‘cow’ could not be used in reference to the newborn calf. Nor, in this 
case, would it be possible to have any such comprehensive idea the Cmv 
as is met with in such expressions as—‘this is a cow, that is a cow’. As a 
matter of fact, too, no Word is ever found to be applied to any one Individual 
only, and not to another. It may be held that—“the word Cow is applied 
to and denotes all those Individuals wherein the common classcharacter— 
‘Cowness’—subsists”. If that were so, then what would be cognised as 
denoted by the Word would be a qualified Individual, i.e., the Individual 
qualified by the Universal 'Cow' ; —in that case the qualifying factor—the 
Universal ‘Cow’—should be one that has been already cognised before.—It 
may be held that “the Word may be taken as denoting the Universal as 
the qualifying factor and the Individual as the qualified factor; and in any 
particular case, which of these two is the primary and which the secondary 
will be determined by the intention of the Speaker.”—This however cannot 
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be so ; such determination of the Primary or the Secondary character would 
be possible or necessary only if both, Universal as well as hidividual, were 
denoted by the Word ; as a matter of fact, however, by positive and negative 
concommitance we know that what is invariably expressed by the Word is 
the Universal, not the Individual, the idea of which latter only follows upon 
the wake of the notion of the Universal. —Nor can the Word be taken as 
denoting the Universal as qualified by the Individual; as, if that were so, 
then the Word denoting the Uyiiversal as qualified by any one Individual, 
could not be applied to any other Individual. From all this it follows that 
it is the Universal that is denoted by the Word, and it is this Cognition 
of the Universal or Class that brings about the notion of the Individual 
subsequently. 

[Su. 34, Bhd., Trs., P., 123]. It has been argued by the Individualist 
that (1) “no action would be possible, if the Word denoted the Universal'' 
(Su. 30)—and (2) that “there waiuld be no Word expressive of Qualities 
subsisting in Substances’' (Su. 31),—and (3) “that there could be no 
Injunction of another, such as we have in the text another animal should 
be brought in'. (Su. 32). 

Tlie answer to all this is that —As Words denote Universale or classes, 
and through these, also Individuals, there would be no dissociation from Action, 
etc, (Su. 35). That is, (a) inasmuch as the Word denotes the Universal, 
the Action enjoined would pertain to that Individual which is related to 
that Universal. For instance, in the case of the Injunction ‘Sprinkle water 
on the Vrihi-Corn', —what is enjoined is the sprinkling of water over paddy— 
over that Substance which is helpful in the sacrificial performance; as the 
sprinkling could not be enjoined as to be done over the ‘Universal’ because 
no sprinkling over a ‘ Universal’ is possible; so what happens in this case 
is that the word 'Vrlhi-Qom', which really denotes the ‘Universal’, is used 
for the purpose of qaulifying and indicating the receptacle of the action of 
sprinkling water; so that the ‘Universal’, when cognised as denoted by 
the Word, would qualify that receptacle of the action. Thus there would 
be no incongruity at all. (6) Similarly as regards Words expressive of 
qualities —in the case of the text speaking of 'Six Cows’, what is intended 
to be declared is the number of that substance which is to be given as the 
Fee, and the word ‘cows’, as denoting the ‘Universal’, serves to qualify 
and indicate that Substance, (c) As regards the Injunction regarding 
'another animal’, what is meant to be spoken of as ‘another’ is the substitute 
for what has been lost; and hence the word ‘animal’, which denotes the 
‘Universal’, serves to qualify and indicate the real substitute. 
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Thus it is established that all Words like ‘Cow’ ‘Horse’ and so forth 
denote Classes or Universals. (Skabara, Trs., p. 124.) 

III. The third question is —Wliat is the relation between the Word 
and its Denotation ? 

The relation between the Word and its Denotation is that—on the 
Word being cognised, what is denoted by it becomes cognised. That is, 
the relation is that of the Name and the Named, {Shabara, Trs., p. 22.) 

All these three—(1) the Word, (2) its Denotation, i.e., the Universal, 
and (3) the relation })etween these,—are eternal. That the 'UniversaV 
(or Class) is eternal has been shown above (Section on Jciti). 

The relation between the Word and its Denotation is also eternal. 
It cannot be regarded as brought about by any Person (in the shape of 
God) ; as there is no proof of the existence of such a Person.—Words are 
always taught as accomplished entities having the inherent power of denoting 
things. If it were impossible for us to comprehend the meaning of words 
without persuming a Creator of this relationship, then alone could there be 
justification for presuming such a Creator. As a matter of fact, however, 
we find that when older people are making use of words for their own purposes, 
the younger men who happen to hear those words actually come to under¬ 
stand them ; those older people too, when they were young, understood 
the words in he same way, when uttered by their Elders ; those later again 
understood them as used by still older people ; and so on the process has 
gone on without beginning in time.—The other explanation provided by 
the other party is in the shape of the doctrine that the meaniiig is compre¬ 
hended because the relation between that Meaning and the Word was created, 
laid down, by some Person. As between these two explanations, so long 
as the explantion based upon common usage is available, it cannot be right 
to presume a Creator of the relation. (Shabara, Trs., p. 24.) 

This relationship is infallible also, it is always found to be true. There 
is no point of time when the Word-relation was not there. (P. 24). Then 
again, in regard to such super-sensuous things as the Deity and the like, 
the creating of a Name would be not only useless, but also impossible. 
When a thing is known in its general form, and its particular forms are not 
known,—then alone is the Name propounded in connection with these 
particular forms ; and in the case of such words as ‘Deity’ and the like, no 
general or particular forms can be perceived. For this reason also there 
can be no creation of the relation in question by any Person. (Shabara, 
Trs., pp. 24-26.) 
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It has been shown that what is denoted by the Word is the Universal, 
and this is eternalalso that the relationship between the Word and what 
is denoted by it is eternal. As a necessary corollary to these, it follows 
that the Word itself is eternal. This has been dealt with in detail under 
Sutras I. i. 6 to 23. {Shabara, Trs., pp. 32—41.) 

The opposite view has been set forth under Su, 6—11 ; it is as follows :— 
'Tt has been asserted that the relation between the Word and its Denotation 
is eternal. But this is not possible ; because the Word itself is not eternal. 
As a matter of fact, Word is often found to be destroyed, so that when it 
comes to be produced (uttered) again, its relation to its Denotation cannot 
but be artificial, ephemeral, newly made. Then again, no one ever com¬ 
prehends the meaning of a Word heard for the first time. —The Word 
itself must be something ephemeral, (a) because it is always found to follow 
after an Effort; finding that there is an invariable concommitancc between 
the appearance of the Word and Human Effort,—the Word appearing 
only when there is Human Effort,—we infer that the Word is produced 
by the Effort; nor is there anything to show that the Word existed before 
that Effort. {Su. 6)—(6) Another reason why the Word should be regarded 
as ephemeral is that it does not persist. {Su, 7); that is, when the Word 
is uttered, it is not found to persist even for one moment; it is not perceived 
at all; from which we conclude that it must have been destroyed.—(c) 
Another reason :—Because the term 'Karoti\ ‘makes’, ‘produces’, is heard 
in comiection with words. {Su, 8). In common parlance people make 
use of such expressions as 'Kuru shabdam' (make the word sound),which 
shows that the Word is something made, produced.— {d) Another reason :— 
We hear the same Word uttered in several places at the same time ; this 
would not be possible if the Word were one and eternal. Unless there is 
something very special about, it, there can be no plurality in what is eternal; 
it is only in the case of non-eternal products, which are many, that, on 
their being produced in several places, they become connected with the 
sveral points in space. {Su, 9)—(e) Another reason for regarding Word 
as non-eternal:—Because there are original forms and their modifications 
{Su, 10). In the case of such expressions as 'dadhyatra, the original form 
was 'dadhi-atra\ and the ‘i’ of 'dadhi' because modified into ‘y’; such is the 
teaching of the Grammarians ; and as a rule whatever is liable to Modification 
is not eternal, {Su, 10).—(/) Another reason:—There is an Augmentation 
of the Word-Sound due to the multiplicity of its producers (speakers) (SU. 11). 
As a matter of fact, we find that when a Word is pronounced by several 
persons, the Word-Sound produced is very loud. If the Word were only 
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manifested^ and not produced^ then the Word-Sound heard would always 
be the same, whether pronounced by one or by many persons. From this 
we conclude that some portion of the Word is produced by each of the 
speakers, and it is on account of the consequent augmentation of the sound 
that it is ])ercei\ed as louder. (Su. 11.)” 

Shuhara s answer to the above is as follows :—As regards the reason 
{a) that ^‘Word is found to appear after human Effort”, —if we can establish, 
by sound reasoning, that Word is eternal, then the fact put forward admits 
of the explaination that what is brought about by the Effort is only the 
manifestation of the already-existing Word. {Su. 12.) When the Word ceases 
to be heard, what happens is that there is no perception of the Word wliich 
is still there, —on account of the non-reaching (non-contact) of the percep¬ 
tive agency ; and it is not due to the Destruction of the Word. If we can 
establish the fact of Word being eternal, the phenomena brought forward 
can be explained on the ground that of the causes that bring about the 
perception of the Word-Sound, there are some which are not operative 
when we do not hear it. The said perception of the Word-Sound is brought 
about by certain Conjunctions and Disjunctions which serve to manifest^ 
not produce, the Word-Sound. What happens is that the Air-particles 
disturbed by the Sound-provoking stroke strike against the surrounding 
stagnant Air-particles, and produce certain Conjunctions and Disjunctions 
(in the shape of waves) on all sides, which go on spreading as long and as far 
as the momentum lasts ; these Conjunctions and Disjunctions—Air-Waves— 
are not perceived because Air is imperceptible, invisible ; and as for the 
Word-Sound, it is heard only so long and so far as the waves do not cease, 
and after these have ceased, it is not heard. It is for this same reason that' 
Sound is heard at a greater distance when the Wind is favourable. {Su, 
13.)— {h) As regards the next argument—based upon the use of the word 
'KaroW 'makes' in relation to the Word-Sound urged in Su, 8),—the answer 
to this is that when Word has been definitely proved to be eternal, the 
expression 'Karoti' is to be explained as meaning ‘making use of’. {Sii. 
14).—(c) As regards the next argument (urged in {Su, 9)—that the Word 
is heard simultaneously in several places;—the answer is that what is 
urged is not right. The Sun, though one, is actually seen at the same time 
in several places. When the form of the Word is one only, if there are 
several places where the Word is heard, the diversity lies in the places, not 
in the Word, {d) As regards the 'Modification' urged in Su, 10, the case 
of the expression 'dadhyatra' is not one of Modification of the original letter 
'i' ; in fact the resultant 'y' is a letter totally different from the original 
U 
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That there is no Modification in this case is proved by the fact that 
people going to use the letter ‘y do not take up the letter —in the way 
in which one going to make curds takes up milk, of which the curd is a 
Modification. Merely because we perceive some sort of a similarity between 
the two letters 'i' and ‘y’ we cannot regard one as the Modification of the 
other.—(f) As regards the ‘Augmentation’ (urged in Su. 11),—what has been 
urged is not quite accurate ; as a matter of fact the Word-Sound has no 
parts, -no such parts are perceived ; and being without parts, it cannot 
undergo Augmentation. What happens in the case urged is that when 
the Word is uttered by one man, its sound is soft, but when it is pronounced 
by many men, those letters which had sounded soft come to be heard as loud^ 
on account of having been taken up by several Conjunctions and Disjunctions 
due to the utterances. Hence the ‘Augmentation’ spoken of is of the 
Noise, not of the Word. {Su. 17). From all this we are led to the final 
conclusion that Word, is eternal, as its utterance is for the purpose of another 
(Su, 18),—i.c. for the purpose of making the meaning known to another 
person. If the Word ceased to exist as soon as uttered, then no one could 
speak of anything to another person. On the other hand, if the Word does 
not cease, but continues to exist, then it is only right and natural that when 
the Word is uttered and heard repeatedly, its meaning becomes compre¬ 
hended by other persons; specially as it would not be possible to establish 
the necessary relationship between each succeeding Word and its Denotation. 
(See above). If then, the Cognition of the meaning of the succeeding Word 
were based merely upon its similarity to a previous Denotative Word, then 
there would always be a chance of its being mistaken and hence liable to 
sublation. Further, each time that the word ‘cow’ is heard, if it were only 
a different Word, only similar to the original Denotative Word, then this 
would mean that whenever the Word is uttered it produces two things—(1) 
the use of the new Word and (2) the connection of this new Word with the 
Denotation ; this cannot be right. (Su. 18). As a matter of fact, whenever 
the word ‘cow’ is pronounced, the idea that it produces is that of all cows 
simultaneously ; this shows that the Word must denote the entire Class 
or Universal ‘Cow’; and it is not possible to create the relation of the Word 
to a ‘Universal’, because in creating a relation, the creator would have 
to lay down the relation by pointing to the Universal, and without actually 
using the word ‘Cow’,—which he could not use until he had created its 
relation to the Denotation—in what manner could one indicate the distinct 
‘Universal’ denoted by the Word ? Specially as the Body of the Cow, which 
alone could be pointed out^ is the substratum of several ‘Universale’ —such 
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as Earth, Substance, etc. If however, the word Cow is eternal, it is the 
same Word that is uttered several times, and has been previously heard 
several times, as applied to other individual cows ; thus by a process of 
positive and negative concommitance, the Word comes to be recognised 
as denoting the particular Universal. For this reason also, the Word must 
be eternal. {Su. 19).—Then again, when people speak of a number in 
connection with a Word, what they mean is that the Word is pronoun/:ed so 
ynuny times ; they never mean that the Word itself is so many in number ; 
and the use of such expressions shows that people recognise the same Word ; 
their process of reasoning is as follows ;—“We recognise the Word to be the 
same, our Cognition and our Cognitive organs—are not defective,—other 
people also recognise the Word to be the sam^.; nor can this idea be called 
a Delusion ; it could be so recognised only if the difference among the words 
were actually prec.eived ; as a matter of fact however, the idea that there 
are so many different words is not vouched for by any Means of Right Cogni¬ 
tion ;—we do not however accept mere Recognisability of the Word as 
})roof of its eternality ; all that we mean by citing the fact of Recognition 
is to show that the theory of the non-eternality of the Word is contrary to 
a fact of Perception, in the form of Recognition ; and we do not mean that 
eternality is inferred from, proved by Recognition. It may be that the 
non-eternality also of the Word is supported by an Inference only, while 
Eternality will have the support of Inference in addition to Perception in 
the form of Recognition. It may be argued that the word ‘cow’ that was 
pronounced yesterday has ceased to exist, so that what is heard today 
must be a different word. But the Word that was ])ronounced yesterday 
has not ceased to exist; for the simple reason that we perceived (hear) 
it again ; when people see an object, and after ceasing to see it for a while, 
see it again, they recognise it to be the same, and they never think that the 
previous object had ceased to exist and a new one had come into existence. 
A thing can be regarded as having ceased to exist, —as being non-existent— 
only when it is not cognisable by any Means of Cognition. In the case in 
question however the Word is actually cognised, perceived, through Recog¬ 
nition, as the same. For the non-existence of the Word on the other hand, 
there is no proof at all. Hence the idea of the Continuous Existence of the 
Word cannot be wrong, it must be right. From this it also follows that 
even in the case of a Word not pronounced and heard, if people do not 
actually perceive it, they cannot assume that it is non-existent; just as, 
when a man, going out of the house does not perceive all his family-members, 
he does not assume that they have ceased to exist, are non-existent. The 
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Eternality of Word have ceased to exist, are non-existent. The Eternality 
of Word is not affected by the doctrine of Universal Flux; because, in 
regard to other things, that view has the support of the fact that the things 
are actually found to be perishing, while in the case of the Word, no such 
perishing is perceived, and it is never found to have perished or ceased to 
exist. From all this it follows that Word is Eternal. (Su. 20.) Even in tlie 
case of things whose actual production has not been perceived, some are 
regarded as non-eternal, perishable, when it is found that there are potent 
causes leading to their destruction. For instance, even though one may 
not have seen the Cloth being produced by the process of weaving, yet seeing 
that it has been brought about by the conglomeration of the yarns, he con¬ 
cludes that it must perish, become non-existent, when that conglomeratior) 
comes to an end, or when the yearns themselves are destroyed.—In the 
case of the Word, there is no such cause or circumstance that could be 
regarded as bringing about its destruction and non-existence. {Su. 21.) 
The view “that the Word is a product of the Air, and hence perishable” is 
not tenable ; if the Word were the product of Air, then it could only be Air 
in a particular shape: as a matter of fact, however, we do not recognise 
a single particle of Air in the composition of the Word, in the manner in 
which we recognise the parts of Yarn in the composition of the Cloth. Then 
again, if the Word were an air-product, it would be perceptible tlirough 
the organ of Touch ; as a matter of fact, however, the Word is not Touched ; 
hence it cannot be a product of Air. It must be Eternal. {Su. 22)—There 
are Vedic texts also which speak of the Word as Eternal. —From all this 
we conclude that the Word is eternal. {Su. 23.) 

THE SENTENCE AND ITS MEANING 
Shabara-Bhasya (Trs., pp. 42—47) 

It has been established that Words, their Meanings and the Relation 
between Words and their Meanings, are all Eternal. But so far nothing 
has been said regarding Sentences. And as the Vedic Injunction, which 
is the sole means of knowing Dharma, is always in the form of a Sentence ,— 
until the same facts have been established in regard to Sentences, the validity 
of the Injunction as a means of knowing Dharma remains doubtful. Hence 
it is that aU writers on Mlmdmsd have devoted their attention to the Sentence 
and its Meaning. 

SiUra 24 sets forth the arguments in support of the view that Eternality 
cannot belong to the Sentence or its Meaning, or to the Relation between 
the two. The Sentence is a group of words; each Word has its own 
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Denotation ; and even though each individual Word and its Denotation is 
eternal, the Sentence or its Meaning cannot be eternal. 

The Mlmdfhsaka's own view is set forth under Su. 25 :-~In the Sentence, 
there is only a mention of words with defmite Denotations along with a Word 
denoting Action, and the meaning of the Sentence is based upon that. —On 
this the Bhdsya proceeds (Trs., p. 44) :—In the Sentence, we have a few 
words that are tied down to their respective Denotations, along with a word 
denoting Action. Hence the Sentence cannot have any separate meaning, 
entirely apart from the meanings of words composing it. In fact, there 
is no valid means of knowledge whereby we could have a Cognition of the 
independent meaning of the Sentence. Even the last letter of the Sentence, 
along with the Impressions left by the preceding letters, has no power, 
independently of the meaning of the words, to express any meaning totally 
different from what is expressed by the words. In the case of the Sentence, 
what happens is that each of the words composing it ceases from activity 
after having expressed its own meaning,— and the meanings of words thus 
comprehended bring about the comprehension of the meaning of the Sentence 
as a whole. What is brought about by the meaning of a word is the notion 
of a qualified thing—the white object, the black object and so forth ; and as 
what is expressed by the Sentence is only a qualified thing ,— viz., the meanings 
of words as qualified by one another,—it follows that the comprehension 
of the meaning of the Sentence is derived from the meanings of the Words ; 
and no separate power of expression need be postulated for the Sentence 
as a whole. Then again, whether a certain thing is different or not-different 
from another is always ascertained through positive and negative con¬ 
comitance ; and in the case in question it is found that sometimes, by reason 
of some mental derangement,—as loss of memory—the meanings of the 
Words uttered are not comprehended ; at such a time the meaning 
of the Sentence composed of those Words would never be compre¬ 
hended,—only if the meaning of the Sentence were not different from that 
of the Words ; and as matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence is never 
comprehended in such cases. It follows, therefore, that the meaning of the 
Sentence is not entirely different from that of the Words.---From all this 
it follows that the meaning of the Sentence is comprehended only on the 
comprehension of the meanings of the component Words ; and it has no 
connection with, and does not follow from, a distinct unit in the shape of 
the Group of Words {Sentence, conceived as something distinct from Words). 
It is true that the direct Denotation of each word,—which consists of the 
Universal —becomes somewhat restricted in its scope when the Word appears 
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in a Sentence ; it is for that reason that we regard the Meaning of the Sentence 
as consisting in a qualified Denotation of the component Words ; but only 
when we find that the meaning of the Word as used by itself serves no 
useful purpose. Our idea is that if it can serve no useful purpose in its 
isolated form, it may serve some purpose by being taken as a qualified idea 
expressed by the Sentence. Further, the Accusative and other Endings 
appearing at the end of Words clearly indicate the rule that the Denotation 
of the Words qualifies and restricts the signification of those Endings ; so 
that the general rule —that the Accusative Ending signifies the objective 
character of things.— e.g., the idea of the cow as denoted by the term 'Gam' 
with the Accusative Ending,—becomes set aside by the special rule that 
the Accusative Ending at the end of the particular word 'go' (Cow) denotes, 
not objectivity in general, but the objectivity of the Cow ; that is, the objective 
character as restricted, and qualified by, the Cov). 

Then there is the argument that Sentences, as Groups of Words, are 
composed by human beings, and hence cannot be Eternal, like the Word. 
This may be true in regard to Sentences composed by human beings ; it 
cannot be true regarding Sentences in the Veda ; and it is the latter that the 
Mimdnisaka cares for ; indeed according to him, it is only the Vedic Sentence — 
which is entirely free from defects—that can be valid by itself and hence 
a reliable means or source of knowledge—specially that relating to Super- 
sensuous things. In regard to the ordinary things of the world, it is possible 
for Sentences to be composed in actual usage (Su, 26)— by men, after they 
have actually perceived the things spoken of in those Sentences. The 
conclusion thus is that the comprehension of the Meaning of the Sentence is 
obtained from that of the Meanings of the component Words. (Shabara- 
Bha,., Trs., pp. 42—47.) 

From what has been said under Su. 25 : -to the effect that the Sentence 
contains only the mention of Words with definite Denotations along with a Word 
denoting action, —and from what the Bhdsya says on that Sutra,—it is clear 
that these old authorities lend tacit support to the Prdhhdkara view of 
Verbal Expression, the implication of which is that it is only the Injunction 
of an action that is rally expressive and hence valid. (See below, under 
Prabhdkara.) 

The same support is also lent hy Su. 1.1.32 and the Bhdsya thereon 
{Trs.y p. 50)—where we read— On account of passages being related to Actions 
etc. (Su. 32); on which the Bhdsya —‘The Sentences oocuring in the Veda 
are laid down as mutually related, and they always collectively bear upon an 
Action.' (Trs., p. 50.), 
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Veda Not the Work of a Personal Being 

(Skabara^ Su. 27 to 32, Trs., pp. 48—50) 

The Mimdmsaka\s main thesis is that Dharma can be known only 
from the Vedic Injunction ; and in order to establish the infallibility and 
utter reliability of the Vedic Injunction, he has had to prove that—(1) 
Words are Eternal, (2) the Denotations of Words are Eternal, (3) the Rela¬ 
tionship between Words and their Denotations is Eternal, (4) the meaning 
of the Sentence is comprehended only on th(^ comj)rehension of the meanings 
of the component Words, and the Sentence has no meaning apart by itself. 
As regards the Eternality of the Sentence, however, that Etcrnality cannot 
belong to the Sentence composed by human beings, and as such it cannot 
be Eternal ; and for the same reason it cannot have an inherent validity, 
as it is open to the suspicion of having been vitiated at its source by the 
defects of the man pronouncing the Sentence. But this does not perturb 
the Mlmdrhsaka; as the only Sentence upon whose eternality and validity 
he is keen is the Vedic Injunction, which alone is the valid source of our 
knowledge of Dharma, And as all human or personal associations are 
open to the suspicion of being vitiated at its source, it becomes necessary 
for the Mlmdmsaka to show that the Vedic Sentence is not the work of any 
person,—that the Veda is not the work of any author, - that it is Eternal, 
self-sufficient. 

The opposite position has been thus set forth in Su. 1.1.27-28 :—“The 
Veda is the work of a personal author ; it belongs to recent times ; this is 
shown by the following facts;—(1) Sections of the Veda are named after 
human beings such as 'Kdthaka' 'Kdldpaka' and the hke ; Katha and Kaldpa 
are well-known names of certain sages ; such naming of the Vedic sections, 
therefore, could not be possible except on the basis of the assumption that 
these persons are the authors of the sections named after them; (2) in the 
Veda we find the mention of such ephemeral things and names of men, 
etc.—as ^Babara, the son of Pravahand* and so forth’ . {Shabara-Bhd§ya, 
Trs,, pp. 48—49). 

The Mlmdrhsaka's answer to the above is as follows:—We have 
already explained above (under Su. 5,— Bhd., Trs., p. 17) that there is an 
unbroken tradition of the Vedic text among Vedic Scholars of which no 
beginnings can be traced. This proves that the Vedic text, the Vedic 
Injunction, is Eternal. The names ^Kdthaka* and the like are due to the 
fact of the particular person having been a specially efficient teacher of that 
section of the Veda. As for the words that appear to be proper names and 
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met with in the Veda, these are not the names of any persons at all; they 
are common words, not names, and it is only a chance coincidence that they 
resemble some proper names of modern times. 

As for certain sentences in the Veda that appear to be incoherent 
and meaningless, which might discredit the reliability of the Veda, it is 
not right to take any Vedic text ont of its context, and treat it as an isolated 
assertion. The sentences have to be taken as correlated to, and collectively 
bearing upon, some action which is enjoined as to be done. Thus interpreted, 
no sentence in the Veda can be found to be meaningless or incoherent. 
{Bhd., Tr., pp. 49-50.) 



CHAPTER XIV 


(B) SCRIPTURAL OR VERBAL COaNTTION ACCORDING TO 

PRABHAKARA 

[Prakarmia-Panchikd, p. 87 et saq.] The 'ShCistra-—Scriptural or 
Verbal Cognition—has been defined as the cognition of something not before 
the Eyes, brought about by the knowledge of words. Verbal Cognition 
therefore is that Cognition of things imperceptible—i.c., not cognised by 
other Means of Cognition—which proceeds from Mind-Soul contact aided 
by the knowledge of ‘Sounds’ ; the ‘Sounds’ meant here being those in the 
form of letters ; as these alone are audible by the ear ; all sounds heard are 
in the shape of letters, there being no such thing as mere Dhvani, Indistinct 
Sound. The ‘Sound’ therefore that is spoken of in this connection is only 
a composite of Letter-Sounds related to something (which forms its Deno¬ 
tation) ; such indistinct Sounds as those of the crowing of bird8 is not really 
what is heard. — {Brhati, p, 155); in every case the Sound that is heard is 
in the form of Letter-Sounds ; in the case of Words there are as many units 
of Perception, i.e.. Audition, as there are letters composing them ; and the 
idea that we have of having heard one Word is due to the close proximity 
and quickness in which the several Letter-Sounds are heard. This idea of 
the ‘Word’ however has to be regarded as a Vnitt as it is only thus that it 
could have a single Denotation, 

The comprehension of this Denotation of Words is not got at through 
the Sense-organs; because the Sense-organ brings about the perception 
of only the Letter-Sounds. In the Letters themselves, however, there 
is a certain potency which brings about the apprehension of the 
Denotation of the Word composed of those Letters. It is for this reason 
that Letters have been held to be the Means of Verbal Cognition. ‘The Word 
is nothing more than the Letters—ga and the rest,—and it is this that is 
spoken of as Shabda, Word, and there is nothing apart from the Letters , 
says the Brhati (p. 63).—But the Word alone, as composed of the Letter- 
Sounds, is not sufficient to bring about the comprehension of the meaning ; 
it is only the Sentence composed of such words that brings about the Cognition ; 
and what is eternal too is only the relation of the Sentence with its meaning. 
(Qjuvimald, p. 135.) 

As a matter of fact, the Perception of each letter (of the Word) vanishes 
as soon as it appears; and so also the perception of each Word composing 
15 
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a Sentence. Hence it has been held that every such Perception leaves 
behind an Impression which leads on to the Perception of the next letter in 
the Word ; and so on,—the Impression left by these Letter-perceptions 
combines with that left by the last Letter of the Word, and thus brings about 
the idea of the Word as a wholcy which brings about the idea of the meaning 
[though according to Prabhukara, all this happens for the first time in the 
experience of any one person, only when the Word thus cognised is found 
used in a Sentence—5ee below]. —Each Word has thus to be regarded as 
having the potency of bringing about the comprehension of the meaning. 
In a case where, even on the due hearing of tlie Letters of the Word, no 
meaning is comprehended, it has to be admitted that some necessary auxi¬ 
liaries to that comprehension are wanting. Tlius the conclusion is that, 
in the ultimate analysis, it is the Letter-Sound that is the root-cause of 
Verbal Cognition ; and what is true of the Letters as composing the Word 
is true also of the Words as composing the Sentence. This theory of ‘Impres¬ 
sions’ left by Letters has been justified on the ground that no other hypothesis 
can explain the well-known facts of experience. (See Brhali, pp. 160-161). 

The next question is—What is meant by the 'Artha' —‘Meaning’, 
‘Denotation’—of the Word ? 

The Artha, Meaning, of the Word is what is expressed or denoted by 
it; and what is denoted by the Word is something to which it bears a relation 
which is independent of,—and not created and established by—any personal 
agency. 

This Relation is that of the Denoter-Denoted, i.e., the Denotative Relation. 
Even though we do not comprehend the Meaning of a Word when we hear 
it for the first time, yet it cannot be denied that the Denotative Potency 
of the Word is something that belongs to it by its veiy nature, it is inherent 
in it. In our experience, when we are listening to the conversation betwen 
two elderly persons, and fail to comprehend the meaning of the Words used 
by them, there arises in our minds an uncertainty as to whether or not 
the Words are expressive of any meaning at all; we proceed to reason in 
our minds that if the Words were entirely inexpressive, they could not 
convey any sense to the person to whom they are addressedfrom his 
behaviour, however, it is clear that he does derive the idea of something 
out of the words ; and yet, if the Words are really expressive how is it that 
they do not convey any meaning to ourselves ? The only explanation for 
this apparent anomaly must lie in the fact that in the person to whom the 
Words are addressed, there is something, some peculiar Power, which is 
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wanting in ourselve ; tliis power must be in the shape of the knowledge of 
what is denoted by the Word ; it is such Power alone whose presence in the 
man is indicated by his behaviour. We can have no idea of the man liaving 
the knowledge of any 'San]ceta\ or Convention, bearing upon tlie expres¬ 
siveness of the Word,— i.e., some such conventional law as that ‘tliis 
Word denotes this meaning,’ upon which law some ])hilosophers have based 
the denotativeness of Words. Until we are ourselves cognisant of the 
meaning of tlie Word, we cannot form the idea of any such law bearing 
upon it, and the knowledge of the said law presupposes the kiiowledge 
of the meaning. From this it follows that the only power present in the 
person comprehending the meaning of a word consists in his knowledge of 
the fact that the Word is expressive of such a meaning. This j^roves that 
the cxpressnmiess of the Word is something that belongs to it by its very 
nature, and is not created or produced by any person or thing. As this 
inherent expressive poteneg of the Word is sufficient to explain all phenomena 
of Verbal Expression and ('Ognition and Usage, there can be no justification 
for attributing the expressiveness to a Convention. In tlie case of some 
Words—such as Projicr Names—such a Convention has to be admilled— 
which axiplies certain names to certain persons. But in the cas(' of common 
names—such as ‘cow’, ‘jar’, ‘man’ and so forth—there is no justification for 
postulating any Convention. Consequently the relation of all such Words 
to their meanings must be held to be Eternal. 

Exactly the same is true of the Sentence also ; the relation of which 
to its meaning is Eternal; ‘the relation hetween the SoUence and the Meaning 
of the Sentence is inborn, EternaV —says Prahhdkara {Brhatl^ p. 135), on 
which the Rjuimnald remarks—‘The inborn character of the Relation is in 
reference to the Sentence itself; because the mere Word, simply by itself, 
expresses no meaning, it expresses a meaning and is compreliended only 
when occuring in a Sentence ; and what is expressive by its very nature is the 
Sentence, and not any single Word by itself. 

The Mlmdmsaka lays stress upon this denotativeness —i.e., the relation 
between the Verbal Expression and the Idea Expressed—being inborn, 
Eternal, because if it were not so, the vahdity of the Scriptural texts would 
be based upon the whim of the agencies creating and setting up the said 
Relation, or of the person uttering those texts. And thus, as he denies aU 
personal agency in the composition of the Veda, there would ipso facto be 
no validity in the Vedic texts themselves. Nor can the Mlmdmsaka accept 
the Logician’s point of view, by which the denotativeness of words is created 
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and fixed by ‘Convention’ among people who introduce, and make use of, 
the Words for the first time,—according to the Logician, created by God 
Himself. This view necessitates the postulating of a ‘God’ as the Creator 
of all Words and their denotations, and hence of the Veda itself; and this 
militates against tlie Mlmamsa-doctrine of the Eternality and Self-Suffi¬ 
ciency of the Veda, which must be independent of all personal influence of 
any kind. In fact, if the denotativeness of Words depended solely upon 
‘Convention’, the Veda would be reduced to the position of a meaningless 
jumble of words ; because, according to the Mimdmsaka, the pre-eminent 
function of the Veda lies in the enjoining of certain acts as bringing about 
an Apurva—axi imperceptible, Subtle Force—leading to a definite result; 
and as this Force is something of which no Person could have any direct 
knowledge, except through the Veda—how could the denotativeness of those 
words of the Veda be fixed by any Convention ? And as no Convention 
could be found applicable to these words, these would, according to the 
Logician’s view, have to be regarded as absolutely meaningless. If a 
Creator, God, were admitted, then as this God, being omniscient, would 
be possessed of the direct knowledge of the said Apurva, He would be in a 
position to lay down the Conventions with regard to the denotativeness of 
Words,—including the Word denoting the Apurva. But to the Mimamsaka 
the idea of an omnicient Person, like God, or any one else, is wholly inaccep- 
table ; hence for the sake of the Veda, his all-in-all, he finds it necessary 
to stick to the view that all Words and their Defiotations are eternal, ever¬ 
lasting, independent of all conventions and agencies and influences.—(Vide 
Praharana-pafichihd, p, 133 et. saq.) 

We have seen that the denotation of words—i.c., the relation between 
Words and their Denotation—is Eternal, without beginning or end. Now 
as regards the Eternality of the Words themselves, it has been pointed out 
that we comprehend the meaning of Words by observing their use among 
experienced people on various occasions. If then, at each time the older 
man speaks of a thing, he were to create a new name for it for the occasion,— 
which name could disappear as soon as uttered,—necessary corollaries of 
the view that the Word is evanescent,—then what basis would the younger 
man have for observing the frequent use of the Word and thereby ascer¬ 
taining its meaning ? As each time that the thing is spoken of, he would 
be face to face with a newly created Word, never heard before; and under 
the circumstances, the meaning of the Word would remain ever uncompre¬ 
hended and incomprehensible; and until the Word affords some Cogni¬ 
tion, it cannot be regarded as Valid Means of Cognition (pramdria). 
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Consequently, unless the Logician is prepared to deny this character to the 
Word, he must accept it as Eternal. Then tluTc arises tlu^ question—^If the 
Word is Eternal, why is it not alwaf/s present in our Consciousness V The 
answer to this is that, tliough. the Words is ever present, yet, in order that it 
may become cognised, it stands in need of certain auxiliary aids that serve 
to manifest it and render it cognisable, or present it to our consciousness. 
This manifestive agency consists in the Effort put forth by the man wlio 
utters the Word. The Logician regards this EiTort as the Cimse producing 
the Word ; but in reality, it is only a force or agcnicy that s(n-ves to manifest 
to our Consciousness the Word tliat is already in existence, hut imperceptilile. 
And as these Efforts may be many, there need be no incongT iiity in the same 
Word being uttered, and heard, by several persons ; whenever the mani- 
festive agency is present and active the \\'ord will become manifested aiid 
heard. Hence if there are several men putting forth, the Effort for uttering 
a Word, it is only natural that there should be several manifestations of the 
Word. That it is the same Word that is cognised in each of these cases 
is proved by our direct Cognition of all of these as one and tlie saimn And 
this is another reason for regarding the Word as ElcrnaL The Effort put 
forth by the speaker is not in itself sufficient to account for the Cognition 
of the Word ; and in that case we coidd not account for the non-cognition of 
the Word by the deaf. In fact, the Effort tends to manifest the Word only 
through certain effects that it produces in the auditory organ of the person 
standing by. The several steps in the physiological procicss of speech have 
been thus explained (1) The speaker puts forth an Plffort, (2) this Effort 
brings the Speaker’s Soul into contact with the Air enclosed within his 
lungs, (3) in obedience to the impulse imparted by the Effort, the Air in the 
lungs is expelled outwards, (4) in its upward progress, it (X)mes into contact 
with the vocal chords, (5) these contacts modify the character of the said 
Air, (6) on issuing from the mouth, the Air passes onwards and reaches the 
auditory organs of the persons standing near enough to be reached by the 
Air-waves,—the extent of the reach of this Air depends upon the greater or 
less degree of the initial Effort of the Speaker; (7) on reaching the said 
Auditory Organs, the Airwaves produce in those organs a certain change 
that is conducive to its power of making the Sound audible. Ihus it is this 
faculty of the Auditory Organ that is the direct Agent manifesting the 
Word to the Consciousness of the Persons to whom the Auditory Organs 
belong. As the Air-current is endowed with a certain momentum, by 
virtue of which it keeps moving onwards—when it has passed out of the 
Auditory Organ, the Sound also passes out and the audition ceases, the 
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person hears the Soiuid no longer. The next question that arises is—“What 
is the change in the Auditory Organ which renders it capable of manifesting 
Sound ?” What happens is that the Air-waves issuing out of the Speaker’s 
mouth, strikes the first layer of Air enclosed within the hearer’s Tympanum 
and produces in the latter a peculiar modification whereby it is rendered 
capable of manifesting Sound and making it audible. To this end, the 
Mhndrhsaka postulates the presence, in the ear-cavity, of the fixed layer 
of Air, for the purpose of affording a screen of resistanee to the Sound-waves ; 
against which screen these waves strike-and thereby effect the change in the 
Auditory Organ. It is a well-recognised fact that Air cannot produce 
any effects unless it meets with a certain degree of resistance. Even though 
the Auditory Organ consists of Akcisha, and Akdsha is one only, yet the Ear- 
Drum is distinct in each person—each being limited in its power and scope 
by virtue of the Merit-Demerit of the person to wliom it belongs. Then 
again, the change produced in the Sound-waves is not in the Akdsha of the 
Ear, but in the Air enclosed within the Ear-Drum ; and as tliis latter differs 
in each person, all men need not hear the Sound that may be heard by one of 
them. That all this diversity is due to Air-waves is also indicated by the 
fact that wlien Sound-waves travel with the wind, the Sound is heard at a 
greater distance than when they travel against the Wind. 

Lastly, each time that we hear a Word (or Sentence) uttered, we at 
once recognise it as being the same, and not as different in each case. Even 
though it may be uttered in varying degrees of loudness, yet all the difference 
that we are cognisant of is that in the tone or intch of the Sound,—not in 
the Word itself, which latter is always recognised to be the same. 

For these reasons the conclusion is that the Word (and Sentence) has 
no cause bringing it into existence,—and thus it has the same Eternality 
that belongs to Akdsha and such other things. 

The above leads us on to the question of the exact denotation of 
Words : Does the Word (name of things, noun) denote the Universal (Class) 
or the Particular (Individual) or both ? The ground for doubt on this 
point (as expounded by Shabara, above) is that while the Cognition brought 
about by the Word pertains to the Class, the Action that follows the Word 
{i.e., the Injunction) pertains to the Individual. This same view has been 
expressed by Prahhdkara (Brhati. MS., p. 36, b)—who holds the Ahvitd- 
bhidhdna theory of Verbal Expression, according to which the Denotation 
of a Word is cognisable only through its connection with a particular action ; 
hence, as each Sentence would appertain to some action, which by its very 
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nature, must appertain to an Individual, his theory would appear to lend 
support to the Individualistic theory of Denotation. 

The practical purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact that, 
if all Words denoted Individuals, there could be no differentiation of rules 
into General and Special — i.e,, the General Law and its exceptions—and 
thus it would not be possible for the former to be set aside by tlie latter ; 
and this would give rise to much confusion in the actual interpretation of 
the Vedic texts bearing upon the rules regarding actions. But Prabhdkara 
in his characteristic manner, has turned this question also on to the main 
subject of the First Discourse--i.c., the reliability of the Veda relating to 
Bharma, The PurvapaJesa view therelprc, according to him would be 
that—‘'it being doubtful whether Words denote Universals or Particulars, 
the exact meaning of the Vedic texts must remain doubtful, and this vitiates 
the validity and authority of the Vedic texts. 

The answer to the above, i.e., PrahhdJcaras Siddanta on this question— 
is that in reality, tliere is nothing doubtful regarding the denotation 
of Words ; it is the Universal that is denoted hy the Word, because it serves the 
purpose of actions. (Su. 33). The reason for this as given by Prabhdkara 
(and also by Shahara,~s>e.e, above) is that, if the Word denoted the Individual 
or Particular, we could not explain such Injunctions as The altar is to be 
built like a kite’ ; as it would be impossible for altars to be made in every 
case like a particular kite. The word ‘kite’, therefore, must denote the Class, 
the ‘Universal’; and that alone can form the denotation of the Word which 
is found to be related to a Sentence (Injunction),—and hero, as we find the 
Individual or Particular kite incapable of being so related—the Word must 
be taken as denoting the ‘Universal’ or Class. The Brhafd (MS., p. 37 b) 
puts forth the objection that—“though all this may be true in the case of 
the particular Injunction cited (with the word ‘kite’),—in the case of other 
Sentences, it is equally evident that the Word cannot tbe taken as denoting 
the ‘ Universal’ ; hence the matter of the exact denotation of Words remains 
as doubtful as ever, and that fact vitiates the authority of the Vedic 
Sentence”. In answer to this, it is pointed out that, as a matter of fact, 
we find that the injunctive function of an Injunctive Sentence cannot be 
accomplished until its words afford some idea of “commonality ; conse¬ 
quently all actions must be related to that Commonality or Community, 
or 'UniversaV — or Class-Character, —and not to the Particular or Individual; 
the idea of the Particular or Individual, where necessary, is obtained 
indirectly, through that class-character with which it is inseparably 
connected. 
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Meaning of the Sentence According to Prabhakara. 

It has been seen that according to Prabhakara, peo[)le learn the 
meaning of Words only by watching the usage and activity of older j eople. 
When a set of words is addressed by one person to another,—whereupon ^ ho 
latter person acts in a certain manner, it is clear to the observer that the 
meaning of the words pronounced must have been in the form of an Injunction 
to do what the other person has done. In the case of Words where such an 
interpretation is not possible, the comprehension of the meaning must 
depend upon something indirectly connected with the Injunction. This 
is the reason why Prabhakara has asserted in connection with the definition 
of Verbal Cognition that the object cognised must be one that has not been 
already cognised by another means of Cognition ; and this can be so always 
in the case of the Injunctive Sentence. All words with the Imperative 
or similar terminations express the Injunction directly, while other words 
denote things related to that Injunction; such things, for instance, as the 
name of the Act enjoined, the person enjoined and so on. This leads to the 
view that the w^hole direct denotation of the Veda must lie in the enjoining 
of something to be done. This goes directly against the view of the Vedantin 
that the direct denotation of the more important texts hes, not in the laying 
down of sometlmig to be done, but in the pointing out of certain well-accom¬ 
plished entities like Brahman, the Super-fc>oul. As against thia Vedanta 
view, it has been pointed out {Brhatl,, p. 47) that, though such may be the 
case with a few words, yet the comprehension of the denotation of those 
words also could be obtained only by observing the ujrage of older persons, 
and this usage must always he in the form of an Injunction addressed by 
one person to another for the doing of a certain act ; thus ultimately the 
denotation of all Words must he, directly or indirectly, with somet/mig to be 
done. The Vedanta-texts also speak of the Super-Soul as something which 
one is enjoined to know and meditate upon, in order to escape from the cycle 
of Births and Deaths. 

Thus then, if the meaning of the Words can be known only when they 
occur in Injunctive Sentences, it foUows that every Word must denote things 
only as related to the other factors of the Injunction, and no word can be 
comprehended as having any denotation when taken apart from such 
Sentence. Says Prabhakara {BrhaU, p. 136)—‘What is eternal is the Relation 
which the Sentence bears to what it expresses,’—on which the Qjuvimald 
remarks—The Word, alone by itself, never expresses any meaning ; it is 
only the Sentence that does it; as is clear from the fact that we learn the 
meaning of Verbal expressions only from the usare of older people,—and 
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tliis usage is only in the form of Sentences ; and every single Word is under¬ 
stood only in so far as it is related to the other words in the Sentence ; hence 
it becomes established that what is expressive of the meaning is the Sentence 
only, not any Word alone by itself.— (J^juvimald, p. 135.) 

Herein we have what has been called the Anmtdhhidhdna Theory of 
Verbal Expression. This forms a distinctive feature of the Prdbhdkara 
School of Thought,—and it has the tacit support of the Sutra (1.1.25) and 
also of Shabara (Trs., p. 44, and 132 of Bib. Ind. Text). 

Says the Brhati (p. 188)— ; that is, all usage is 

through the Sentence and its meaning. How is this to be reconciled with 
the assertion in the Bhdsya that ‘the Word denotes the Class or 
Universal distinguished by the dewlap’ ?—how too can this be regarded as 
‘eternal’, when it is based upon the usage of experienced people ? In order 
to meet this difficulty which involves an inconsistency between the Premiss 
and the Conclusion,—the Bhdsya has provided an explanation later on, 
under Su. 1.1.25. 

On this the Qjuvimald remarks—The ‘Conclusion’ stands for the 
declaration of the Eternality of the Relationship, and the ‘Premiss’ stands 
for the beginninglessness of the usage’. The inconsistency between these 
two has been explained away in the Bhdsya, where it has been pointed out 
that words express the meaning of the Sentence only through the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of the words themselves. (See Bhd§ya under 1.1.25), 
The Qjuvimald (pp. 190-191) has summed up this controversy in the 
following words :— 

There are some people whose mind is led away by the declamatory 
descriptions of "the Creation and Dissolution of the World ; to this class belong 
Kandda, Gautama and their followers. These people declare that God is 
the one Cause, Creator, of the whole Universe. They argue thus—“We see 
that every composite object comes into existence through the coming together 
Conjunction—of their component parts;—all worldly things, the Body 
and the various Regions, are composite in their nature ;—the conjunction of 
component particle is found to go on till the Diad—the Two-Atom 
Compound; which Diad also is composite, being composed of two atoms. 
Ihe conjunction between the two Atoms is brought about by the action— 
vibration—of the two Atoms ; and this Vibration in the Atoms is due to the 

conjunction of Souls influenced by the Unseen Force (of Destiny);_this 

Unseen Force is non-intelligent, unconscious, by its nature;—and as a 
matter of fact no non-intelligent entity is found to act except under the 

guidance of an intelligent operator. This operator of the Unseen Force could 

la 
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not be those same Souls that are themselves under the influence of that same 
Force ;—because they are not cognisant of this Force—which is made up 
of their own Merit-Demerit, of which however they themselves are not 
conscious—and the operator of the Force must be one who knows it;—hence 
all this leads us to postulate an Intelligent Being apart from the said Souls ; 
and this Controller and Operator of these Unseen Forces is one possessed of 
very superior Intelligence. Thus the entire Universe comes to be regarded 
as having had a beginning and having been brought to the present stage 
through a long series of products beginning with the Atomic Diad, brought 
about by conjunctions due to vibrations in the Atoms due to the said Unseen 
Force, under the Control of the Great Operator of Superior Intelligence. 
Thus having had a beginning, the World must come to an end. How then 
can there be a beginningless usage of Experienced People upon which all Verbal 
Usage could be based V 

The Mlmdrhsaka's answer to the above is as follows: \]^juvi'maldy 
p. 191] :—All this argumentation may be very soul-satisfying. But what 
has got to be explained is—how is it that the entire World of Composite 
Things becomes dissolved all at once simultaneously. At the present time 
we find that while one thing is coming into existence, another is disappearing ; 
when such is the fact of common experience, who can deny the beginningless 
tradition of usage among experienced people ? Then again, if the ordinary 
Intelligent Beings—the ordinary Souls—are unable to control Destiny, 
by reason of their being non-cognisant of their own Destiny,—then how 
can an entirely distinct Soul (the Super-Soul, God) be the Controller ? The 
absence of the knowledge of the Destiny of Souls would be there in His case 
also, Specially because the idea is that all Cognition (knowlede of things—) 
proceeds from Mind-Soul contact through Sense-object—contacts,—all 
these contacts being due to Destiny; and all these contacts could not be 

there, for the cognising (and controlling) of Destiny (even by God).Nor 

is it right to regard Gods’ Cognition as eternal; because the fact universally 
recognised is that every Cognition is produced and destroyed ; so that God’s 
Cognition also must be the same.—Further, what is the meaning of the 
‘control’ exercised by God ? The only ‘control’ that is inferable is one of 
the same kind as that exercised by the Carpenter over the Implements; 
but no such ‘control’ is possible in the case of God. As for ‘Destiny’ itself, 
its action can be no other than its coming into existence ; and this is brought 
about by such acts as sacrificing and the like. The God-Idea therefore 
is too flimsy to receive serious attention. That is why the Bhd§ya and 
the Brliali have taken no notice of it. {Qjuvimald, pp. 190-191.) 
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Veda is not the Work of a Personal Author According to 

Prabhakara. 

According to Prabhdicara, we can derive a truly valid Verbal Cognition 
only from Words and Sentences contained in the Veda. This, he says, is 
clear from the very name given to the Means of Cognition, 'Shdstra' which 
means Scripture, or more precisely, Scriptural Injunction. As a necessary 
corrolary to this, it is held that, apart from the Words found in the Scriptures, 
no Words can provide any Cognition of things not already known through 
other means of knowledge ; all words used in common parlance are mostly 
only such as denote things that can be cognised through Perception and 
Inference also ; while things not cognised through these can be reightly 
cognised only when described by words of unquestionable authority and 
trustworthy character. From this it follows that Cognitions provided by 
Words other than these,—and all non-Vedic Words and Sentences belong 
to this other category—can have no inherent validity by themselves. 

This theory becomes divested of much of its apparent absurdity 
when we realise the fact that, the Scriptural Word alone is free from all 
defects in its source (as it has no source at all), and hence inherently valid ; 
and hence no other Words can be regarded as affording invariably valid 
Cognitions ; specially when it is found that in common parknee, most of the 
Cognitions obtained through Words of ordinary men turn out to be invalid 
and unreliable. Hence at best, Cognitions derived from Non-Scriptural 
Words can be regarded to be of the same kind as Remembrance ; and hence 
of doubtful validity. And as Cognitions of doubtful validity cannot bo 
accepted as ‘Cognition’ proper, which, by its very nature, must be always 
valid, the conclusion is irresistible that Non-Scriptural words cannot provide 
any Cognition, in the proper sense of the term ; they are mere translators or 
reflectors or describers of what is in the mind of the person uttering the words; 
and the validity of these reflectors can be ascertained only by other means of 
knowledge. It is in reference to such Non-Scriptural words that we have 
the saying—that is, ‘the Word is nothing 
more than what provides Remembrance ? [Shlo. Vd. Skabda 107). 

This cannot be true of the words of the Veda. Because in the case of 
non-vedic Words, its invalidity or doubtful validity is based upon the 
the generally untrustworthy character of speakers, —which is due to many 
such causes as wrong information, wrong understanding, incapacity to use 
the right words, and so on. In the case of the Words of the Veda, on the 
other hand, as they do not emanate from a Speaker or author, there can be 
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none of these causes to which the falsity of the assrtion may be due. In 
the case of the words of ordinary men, even when we find them providing 
a reasonably connected sense, there is always a lurking suspicion that there 
may be some defect in the source from which the speaker has derived 
the information that he is seeking to convey by means of the words in 
question ; and for this reason we can never be absolutely sure of the validity 
of the Cognition provided by such words, which, for this reason cannot be 
regarded as the ^ Means of Right Cognition', Pramdna. Even in cases where 
ordinary words do afford valid Cognitions, it is not the Words that bring 
about the Cognitions directly ; what occurs is that on hearing the Words, 
we find that they convey a certain information, and then we proceed to 
reason that,—‘the speaker is a trustworthy person as not one of the grounds 
of untrustworthiness—such as greed and the like,—is found in him, hence 
what he says must be true ; hence the information conveyed by his word 
must be true/. Thus in these cases, the Words are not the Direct Cause 
of the valid Cognition, they only indirectly indicate the presence of the 
Cognition in the Speaker’s mind, in so far as the hearer is concerned, the 
Words are not the Means of Valid Cognition, Pramdna ; —at any rate, not 
independently of the Inference that is involved in the process of the Cognition 
in the Speaker’s mind. All such cases involve a clear inferential process; 
such as for instance, as—‘This speaker has a particular Cognition in his 
mind, because he has pronounced these words (and he is a reliable 
person)’. 

This view of Verbal Cognition and Shabda-Pramdna has been set forth 
in the Prakaranapa%chiJcd (pp, 15 et saq); where we read—It is only the 
Veda that can be called SJuxbda-Pranmna ; and that also only when containing 
an Injunction ; words of common parlance cannot be so, because the Cogni¬ 
tion produced by them is purely inferential. When, for instance, we hear a 
man saying something, our mind goes through the following reasoning— 
This man speaks of such and such a thing—this he must be speaking of 
after having known what he speaks of,—hence what he says must be true’. 
The speech of the man is an effect of his knowledge, and hence from the 
Effect (Speech) we infer its Cause (the man’s knowledge). Thus all ordinary 
Verbal GognUion is inferential, while that provided by the Veda alone is 
purely Verbal It is true that all Words are endowed with an inborn 
denotative potency, but in the case of the ordinary speakers of the world, 
this inborn potency of the Word becomes obscured by the suspicions 
regarding the capacity and trustworthy character of the person concerned. 
On the other hand, in the case of the Veda, there being no speaker concerned, 
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there can be no grounds for such suspicion, and the inherent Potency 
remains unobscured. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Kamda (in the Vaishe- 
sika-SiUra 1.1.3 ; 2.3.32 ; 9.2.3. ; and 10.2.9—regarding the Veda as the 
work of a Person (God),—has declared that Verbal Cognition, is nothing 
apart from Inferential Cognition, as all words emanating from personspiomde 
only Inferential Cognitions, and there is no such thing as purely Verbal 
Cognition ; hence 'Shabda' need not be regarded as a distinct Pramdna, 
Means of Cognition. From this it is clear that Shabda as a distinct Means 
of Cognition can be acknowledged only by those who regard the Veda as 
Eternal, and not the work of an author. (See below) 

Just as in the case of the other Pramdnas, so here also, if we regard 
the term ‘Shastra’ as an Accusative Abstract Noun -Shisyatl yat tat — 
equivalent to ^Shisti\-~ then it is synonymous with Verbal (or Scriptural) 
Cognition ; but if it is taken as an Instrumental Abstract Noun— Shisyath 
anena —then it is synonymous with the Word providing Verbal Cognition. 

This ‘Word’—which, according to Prabhakara, is tlie same as Scriptural 
Text —is of two kinds :—(1) Those actually found in the Veda and (2) those, 
the presence of which in the Veda is inferred. To the latter class belong 
all those texts that are inferred as supplying the basic authority for the 
Injunctions of actions contained in the Smrtis, —whose sole claim to authority 
rests upon the fact that they contain no Injunctions save those vouched for 
by Vedic texts. 

It may be observed here, as remarked by the Prakararjapafichikd 
(p, 101), that the ^Shdstra\ or Vedic Injunction often stands in need of some 
factors being supplied from without; e.g., the text that speaks of a certain 
action merely as accomplishing a certain desirable result, stands in need of 
some such Injunctive words as that ‘this act should be done’; and these 
words have to be supplied. Similarly, certain texts stand in need of certain 
well-ascertained facts of experience; e.g., for ascertaining the true signi¬ 
ficance of the injunction ^Udbhidd yajUa\ ‘one should perform the Udbhid\ 
it is necessary to call in the help of ordinary experience ; the word ^Vdhhid' 
in ordinary language means a tree ; so the text might well be taken to mean 
that ‘one should perform the tree’; but there our experience steps in and 
teUs us that such a performance would be an impossibility and it is only an 
account of this impossibility that we are led to take the word ^Vdbhid' 
in the text as the name of a particular sacrifice, which is the correct inter¬ 
pretation. {Vide Mima. 8u. 1.4.2.) 
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Then, as regards the question as to how to determine the facts of 
certain words forming a single Sentence or text,—the principle adopted is 
that just as a number of letters denoting a certain conceptual unit is regarded 
as one Word, so when a number of words express a single complete conceptual 
Idea, they are regarded as one Sentence, {Mima. Su. 2.1.16—see below—the 
Principle of Syntactical Convention.) 

We have seen that the Veda is not the work of a Person or Author. 
This is proved by the fact that all words and things denoted by them are 
Eternal (see above), and there is no other means (save the Veda) available 
for the Knowledge of Dharma ,—including as it does the notion of such 
supersensuous thing as Apurva and the like ; and the Veda itself, as only a 
collection of words speaking of such things, must be Eternal, and as such 
independent of all authorship. 

The Brhnti (p. 403) asks—‘What is the meaning of the opponent’s 
assertion that the Veda is an Effect, a product ? It has been proved that 
Words are eternal and so also is the relation of Words with their Denotations ; 
what else then is there in the Veda which could be a product ? The answer 
is that what is meant by the opponent regarding the Veda as an Effect or 
product is that it is dependent upon other Means of Cognition ; and he 
argues that the fact of the Veda being so is shown by the presence there of 
such words as 'Bahara, the son of Pravahana' and so forth. The Mimamsaka’s 
answer is that all such instances adduced by the other party are capable of 
being explained away and they do not prove the said dependence of the 
Veda. The rest of it can be learnt from the Bhdsya (see above). 



CHAPTER XV 

(C) VEEBAL COGNITION 


According to Kumarila 

Kumdrila and his followers do not restrict "Sliabda-Pramand* to 
Vedic Injunctions only ; as is done by Prahhikara, The former divide the 
'Shabda-Pramdna into two classes—(1) Pauru fey a, Personal, and Apauriishya 
Impersonal. Under the Personal Word arc included all words uttered by 
trustworthy personal beings, and under the Impersonal Word come the 
words of the Veda. Both of them are nalid ; and the reason given for this 
view is that the only ground of the invalidity of a Word lies in the fact of its 
emanating from an untrustworthy Source, and this ground is as absent in 
the case of the words of trustworthy persons as in that of the words of the 
Veda. 

The reason why the author of the Blidsya has defined SJiabda under 
the name of ^Shdstra’, ‘Scriptural Word\ is not that he confines valid Verbal 
Cognition to the Scriptural Word only, but that it is this latter alone that bears 
upon the subject-matter of study— i,e,, Dliarma^ —and it is the Yedic Word 
alone that bears upon Dliarma, (Shlo, Fd., Shabda 1.10.) 

The Vaishefkas and the Bauddhas have both included Verbal Cognition 
under Inference, But this is denied by Kumarila on the ground that under 
formal definitions, the two cognitions—Verbal and Inferential— mi ght 
appear to be the same ; but that cannot justify the identification of the 
two ; as the conditions of Inferential Cognition might be fulfilled in the 
case of Personal Word, they cannot be fulfilled by the Cognition derived 
from the Vedic Word, {Shlo, Vd,, Shabda 51.) 

For the same reason the Word, as a means of Valid Cognition, cannot 
be defined as ‘the teaching of a trustworthy person’ ; as there is no possibility 
of any such ‘person’ in the case of the Vedic Word. Hence we conclude 
that the Cognition that is brought about by Words is Verbal Cognition, 
and (like all Cognitions) it is self-sufiicient in its validity {Ibid,, 53) ; and it 
is on this point of Self validity alone that Verbal Cognition may be regarded 
as similar to Inferential Cognition {Ibid,, 54). Kumdrila {Ibid, 54 et. seq.) 
has entered into a long explanation of the points of difference between the 
Inferential Probans and the Word as the means, respectively, of Inferential 
and Verbal Cognitions ; and the conclusion arrived at is that Verbal Cognition 
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does not fulfil the three conditions that are essential in all Inference, and 
hence it is as distinct from Inference as Sense-perception itself (Ibid, 98). 

Kumdrila appears to be slightly halting on this point, and he seems 
to concede that the knowledge derived from Individual Words might be 
included under ‘Inference’; and goes on to point out that the Cognition 
provided by the Sentence can never come under Inference (Ibid, 108—110). 

What is Word ? 

The Word is not anything apart from the component letters, and 
just as several subsidiary acts in an Elaborate Sacrific combine to bring about 
the final result,—so the several letters composing a Word combine to bring 
about the Cognition of its Denotation (Shastra-dipikd, pp. 70-71). The 
order of sequence too belongs, not to the Letters^ but to the Letter-Sounds, 
and through these latter, it is imposed upon the Letters that are manifested 
by those Sounds. Hence it is Letters alone that can be expressive of 
meanings. (Ibid,, p. 73.) 

What is it that is Denoted by the Word ? 

The ground of doubt on this point as put forward in the Bhd§ya (See 
above) is that—‘While the Cognition pertains to the Universal, the Action 
enjoined pertains to the IndividuaV . This same view has been accepted 
by Prabhdkara, who holds that the Denotation of a Word is cognised only 
through its connection with a Particular Act, and each Sentence would 
naturally pertain to some Individual Act. The theory would appear to lend 
support to the Individualistic Theory of Denotation. 

Kumarila naturally does not admit of this ground of doubt; and his 
dissatisfaction is based upon the fact that the Cognition is often found to 
pertain to the Individual also, not always to the Universal, as asserted by 
Shabara, Kumdrila bases his doubt regarding the true denotation of 
words upon the fact that both Usage and Cognition are found severally to 
apply to the Universal and the Individual, while works on Grammar lend 
support to the view that it is the Individual that is denoted. The practical 
purpose of the present enquiry lies in the fact that if all words denoted 
only Individuals, then there could be no differentiation of Rules into General 
and Special (the General Law and its Exception), and thus it would not be 
possible for the former to be set aside by the latter, and this would give rise 
to much confusion. 

According to Murari Mishra also, what is denoted by the Word is the 
Akrti ; as it is only with this that the relationship of the Word can be appre- 
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bended. Wliat is comprehended through the Word is the Individual as 
qualified by the Akrti ; because the qualified cannot be conceived of without 
an idea of a qualifying factor ; the expressive potency of the Word however 
rests in the Akrti ; but mere Akrti or Jdti is never apprehended by itself 
alone; it is always apprehended along with the Individual. {MS., p. 60.) 

He goes on to say—Mere Jdti by itself is incapable of being manifested, 
it is always dependent on something else, hence it becomes manifested 
only when this something else is manifested (p. 62). 

Kumdrila also accepts the view that it is the Universal that is denoted. 
But he is not satisfied with the presentation of tlie case by Shabara, and 
sets it forth in his own words, as follows :— {Tantravdrtika on 1.1.33, 
Translation, pp. 363—365). 

It is the Universal that is denoted by the Word. Why ? (1) Because 

it is the Universal that is cognised before the Individual; (2) because a 
Word is not found to give rise to a mixed conception ; and (3) because when 
the order ‘bring a cow’ is given, the person ordered brings any cow that 
he likes. 

To explain these arguments—(1) When the Word ‘cow is uttered,’ 
before we have an idea of any individuals, it is the Universal that we have 
an idea of: and when the form of this Universal has been duly compre¬ 
hended, then alone are the Individuals cognised. Thus, in as much as for 
the Cognition of the Universal there is no other means save the Word, while 
the Cognition of the Individuals is actually brought about by the Cognition 
of the Universal, we conclude that the Word denotes the Universal, 

(2) If the Individuals were denoted by the Word, then, in as much 
as the individual cows are found to have various characters—such as the 
variegated colour, absence of horns, etc.—the idea brought about by the Word 
would be a mixed one (partaking of all these characters), while as a matter 
of fact, we find the word giving rise to a single uniform conception (of the 
common Universal ‘cow’), and thus too we conclude that it is the Universal 
that is denoted by the Word. 

(3) When a person is ordered to ‘bring a cow’, if no particular cow 
happens to be specially indicated, either by the character of the work in 
hand, or by the other concurrent circumstances, the person ordered is found 
to bring in any common cow and not any particularly specified cow, or all 
the cows in the world. If, however, the individual cow were denoted by the 
word, then the mention of the word ‘cow’ would have indicated all the 
individual cows in the world, which would have to be brought in by the 
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person ordered, or he could bring in only that one particular cow which 
would be denoted by the word. But, as a matter of fact, we find that he 
brings in any common cow, with the only restriction that it should possess 
the common character of the ‘cow’. And hence too we conclude that the 
'VniversaV is denoted by the Word. 

If, however, the individual be held to be denoted by the Word, there 
could only be the three following alternatives:—(1) That all Individuals 
should be denoted independently by themselves ; (2) or that the aggregate of 
all Individuals as qualified by a particular individual should be denoted ; 
(3) or that one particular Individual be denoted. 

(1) Now, it is not possible for all Individuals to be denoted ; (a) because 
that would necessitate the assumption of manifold denotative potencies in 
the Word ; (b) because the Individuals being transient, the relationship 
between the Word and its Denotation would be transient; (c) because the 
conception of all the hidividuals being absolutely impossible, the full 
relationship of the Word with the Denotation would never be comprehended, 
and as such there could be no using of the word or any business carried on 
(such as the following of one another’s directions etc.); (d) as referring to 
many Individuals the word ‘cow’ would be always used in the plural, like 
the word ‘eight’; and as such it would never be possible to apply to it either 
the dual or the singular number; (e) as the white colour cannot subsist in 
aU the individual cows denoted by the word ‘cow’, there could be no co¬ 
extensiveness (of the qualification and the qualified) in the expression 
‘white cow’; and (f) because in the case of the Vcdic Injunction ‘One should 
sacrifice with the animals’, as it would be impossible to perform a sacrifice 
with all individual animals, such Injunctions, and hence the entire Veda, 
would lose authority. 

(2) Similarly too, it is not possible to admit the Aggregate of Individuals 
to be denoted by the Word ; (a) because in this case also all the Individuals 
will have to be taken as denoted, as forming the Aggregate, and hence this 
theory would be open to all the aforesaid six objections ; (b) because such 
a theory would necessitate the assumption of an Aggregate apart from the 
Individuals ; (c) and as no usage is found to appertain to any such Aggregate, 
the Denotation of the Word would be absolutely useless as the sole use of 
the Denotation lies in the accomplishment of Usage ; (d) the units forming 
the Aggregate being all perishable, their Aggregate would also be perishable, 
and hence the relationship of the Word with its Denotation would become 
transient; (e) the Aggregate being one only, there could be no plural or dual 
number in Nouns; (f) nor could there be any co-extensiveness between the 
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qualification and the qualified, in expressions like Vhite cow’; because the 
Aggregate of all cows cannot be said to be white ; (g) the Aggregate being 
shapeless, no sacrifice could be performed with it and that would shake 
the authority of all Vedic Injunctions. 

(3) If a single individual be held to be denoted by the Word, then 
too—(a) there would be non-eternality of the relationship of the Word and 
its Denotation ; (b) as it could not be ascertained which one particlar 
individual is denoted, no business would be possible ; (c) there could be no 
idea of Community or common character; (d) Nouns could never have the 
Plural or the Dual Number ; (e) no use of the word ^cow’ could be possible, 
prior to the birth, and after the death, of the particular cow denoted ; (f) the 
word ‘cow’ giving rise to an idea of the ‘cow’ in general, there can be no 
particular reason for asserting that it is only this particular cow, and not 
that, which is denoted by the word. 

Relationship Between Word and Its Denotation—According to 

vKumArila. 

The main thesis of the Mlmdrhsaka is that what the Veda says must 
be true, never false, because it is not dependent upon a speaker or personal 
author,—being as independent and eternal as the Word and its Denotation ; 
and the Cognition or knowledge derived from the Veda must be true,— 
because it is eternal, because it is provided by the Sentence. 

It has been shown above that the Word, as composed by Letters, is 
eternal; so also what is denoted by the Word,— viz., the Class or Universal ; 
and the logical corollary to all this must be that the Relation between the 
Word and its Denotation also must be eternal. {Shlo. Vd., Sambandhd- 
k^epa, 1—4). 

The existence of this Relation is proved by positive and negative 
concomitance ; and this is learnt by experience. This relation of Deno¬ 
tations is deduced from the fact that until the relation has been grasped 
the Woird does not provide the idea of the denoted 'Universal, and when 
the Relation is grasped, the 'UnicersaV becomes cognised. And all this 
indicates the Denotative Potency of the Word. 

The other party argues—“We admit that there is this Relation 
between the Word and its Denotation. But you must admit that this 
Relation is dependent upon the experience of men, something evanescent, 
not Eternal”. (Ibid., 46). 

The answer to this is given by Kumdrila (in Shh. Fd., Sambhandhdr 
kfhpaparihdra, 13 et. seq.) as follows:—If the Denotativeness of words is 
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something created by some sort of Convention among men, then there are 
only three ways in which this Convention could function,—(1) A Conven¬ 
tion would be set up for the benefit of each man—each one being told 
that ‘Such is the meaning of this Word’, or (2) this Convention would be 
set up each time the Word is pronounced; or (3) the Convention would 
be set up by God Himself for all time, at the time of creating the Word.— 
(1) Under the first alternative,—that the Convention is set up for the benefit 
of each person,—would the Relationship fixed by such Convention be 
one and the same for all men, or would it bo different with each individual ? 
If it is one and the same for all, then it cannot be artificial; and the idea 
of its being diverse and different would be contrary to all experience.—(2) 
The Second view,—that “a Convention is set up each time that the Word 
is pronounced”—is impossible, because a single utterance and the Con¬ 
vention based thereupon can never fix for all time the Convention between 
the Word and its Denotation ; nor could it account for the usage of the 
same for all time.—(3) As regards the third alternative—that “the Con¬ 
vention was set up by God at the beginning of the World,”—in the first 
place there is no such thing as ‘beginning of the World’ {Ibid., 42); and 
secondly there is no ‘God or Creator of the World’ (see above) who could 
set up the Convention {Ibid., 44). 

Even granting that there has been Creation,—the Veda and its com¬ 
ponent Words and their Denotations must have been in existence even 
before that {Ibid., 116); and the said Relation between those Words 
and their meanings could have had no beginning in time {Ibid., 123 
and 137). 

In fact in connection with all Verbal Expression, what happens is 
that when the inexperienced boy hears the use of certain words for the 
first time by people more experienced,—he perceives the Word-Sound, 
the experienced person and the material objects handled by them as the 
result of their conversation,—and the fact, that the person addressed has 
understood the meaning of the Words used by the other man, he infers 
from the resultant activity of the person addressed;—^and then he pre¬ 
sumes the fact of the Words used having the potency, the power, the capacity, 
to express what has been comprehended by the person addressed, as without 
such potency, the phenomenon noticed could not be accounted for. Thus 
the presence of the Relationship between the Word and its Denotation 
is got at and comprehended through three means of Cognition, Perception, 
Inference and Presumption. {Ibid., 141). 
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Eternality of the Word. 

The Mlmaihsaka holds the Word to be Eternal; it is there always ; 
we do not perceive (hear) it always, because its being perceived is dependent 
upon its being manifested by the manifestation of the Word-Sound brought 
about by certain manifesting agencies, and as the functioning of these 
manifesting Word-Sounds varies with varying distance and other circum¬ 
stances, this accounts for the variations of time and place in the perception 
of the Word-Sound, and hence of the Word. There is no good reason 
therefore for regarding the Word as non-eternal. 

On the other hand, in support of its Eternality, we have the Presump¬ 
tion based upon the fact that the meaning of the Word cannot be compre¬ 
hended except on the hypothesis of its eternality. If at each utterance of 
it, the Word were a distinct unit, just produced, than its meaning could 
never be comprehended ; because this comprehension depends upon the 
comprehension of the relation of concomitance between the Word and its 
meaning ; and no such concomitance could be perceived if at each utterance, 
the Word were a different unit, just produced, and not the same. Mere 
similarity of the Word-Sound could not account for the said notion of the 
concomitance. As all the Word-units would be of equal importance, which 
unit would it be whose similarity to the others could be the determining 
factor ? In fact, in order to explain the phenomenon of the comprehension 
of the meaning of a Word, the Word must be regarded as one and the same 
in all cases. Nor can this requisite unity be obtained by the postulating 
of such comprehensive ‘Classes’ as the ‘Letter— ga\ for instance ; because 
all such comprehensive notions presuppose diversity, not unity, of what is 
included under those notions. 

Nor can the fact of the Word being actually recognised as the same 
in all cases be explained on the basis of mere Similarity. Hence, on the 
groimd of this Becognition, Word should be regarded as Eternal. The 
Recognition is a form of ‘Perception’,—being brought about by the Sense- 
organ as aided by the Impression left by a previous impression ; what it 
perceives and apprehends is the f resent object as qualified by the identity 
of the same object as remembered. For these reasons the Word must be 
regarded as Eternal. And the reason for this lies in the fact that the Word 
heard today is actually recognised as the same that was heard yesterday; 
and that when there is utterance, it only serves to manifest the existing 
Word, it does not create or produce it. Hence Word cannot be a product 
or Effect. Not being an Effect, it cannot be perishable. And, continuing 
to exist in its own form, and not being perishable, it must be Eternal .— 
{Shdstradtpikd, p. 112—125). 
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Sentence and Its Meaning. 

Words are Eternal; what is denoted by them is Eternal, the relation 
between these two is Eternal. But the question remains—How does the 
Sentence express its meaning ? This is the most important question ; be¬ 
cause the only right knowledge of Dharma that we can obtain is from the 
Vedic text, and this text is always in the form of a Sentence, 

The view of the opposite party is that there can be no reasonable 
basis for the expression of its meaning by the Sentence,—or that it must 
be based entirely upon Convention ; and as, according to the Mlmdfhsaha, 
there can be no maker of Convention in regard to Vedic Sentences, the 
Veda must be regarded as unreliable ; or, in the last resort, the Veda should 
be regarded as the work of a trustworthy author, and its validity must 
be dependent upon the reliability of that author. That this is the most 
reasonable view is shown by the fact that in all our experience Sentences 
always emanate from human beings. It might be that in matters relating 
to Dharma^ no Person can be regarded as an infalliable source of knowledge. 
But in that case the only reasonable conclusion is that no reliability can 
belong to the Sentences found in the Veda, and the Veda, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as an infallible guide.— {Shastradi'pikd, pp. 126—127). 

The Mimdmsaka's answer to the above is that the basis of the meaning 
of the Sentence lies in the meanings of the Words composing that Sentence ; 
each of these words denotes its own meanings,—and these Word-meanings 
indicate the meaning of the Sentence, For example, in the Sentence ‘Bring 
the cow’, the Word ‘bring’ directly denotes the act of bringing in general; 
and it indirectly indicates the particular act of bringing pertaining to the 
time. The word ‘cow’ also directly denotes Universal ‘Cow’; and it indirectly 
indicates the individual Cow as the objective related to the act of bringing. 
Thus in every Sentence, each of the component words directly denotes its 
own meaning in the general form and indirectly indicates it as related to 
the meaning of the. other words. (This is what is called the Abhihitdnvaya- 
vdda, —the Theory of the Verbal Expression of Connection between what 
is denoted). 

Thus the meaning of the Sentence is based upon the meanings of its 
component loords; it is not baseless ; nor is it based upon Convention. Hence 
the Vedic Injunction cannot be an unreliable source of knowledge regarding 
Dharma, 

Then there remains the alternative view that the Veda may be the 
work of a trustworthy Person. In support of this view there is the following 
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argument—“The Vedas must be the work of a Person, because it consists 
of Sentences, like all such works, e.g, the MahdbMrata'\ This same con¬ 
clusion is supported by the presence of such designations as 'Kdthaka^ and 
the rest, which are applied to the Veda. The Author of a work is that 
person who of his own free choice brings together words in the form of 
Sentences”. 

The MlmdThsaka^s answer to the above is as follows :—If there were 
an Author, the Composer, of the Veda, he should certainly have been re¬ 
membered through the long line of tradition ; as we find in the case of 
Buddha who is known as the author and propagator of the Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures. There could be no chance of such an Author being forgotten : because 
the religious performances of all men would be based upon the authority 
of his name ; specially as the Effectiveness of those performances could 
not be known from any other source. As a matter of fact, however, we 
find that people have no idea of any such Author of the Veda, Hence the 
non-rememberance of one who should have been remembered if he had 
existed leads to the conclusion that such an Author should be regarded 
to be as non-existent, —just like the Horns of the Hare. Even those persons 
who believe in the idea of the Veda being the work of an Author are not 
able to point definitely to any such person as being such an Author; they 
have very vague ideas about the matter ; for instance, some of them regard 
the Veda to be the work of ^God^; others attribute it to ^Hiranyagarbhd* ; 
others again to 'Prajdpati\ All these divergent notions could not be 
correct if people had a definite idea of the Person who composed the Veda; 
as they have in regard to the Mahdbhdrata or the Srnrtis of Manu and 
others. As regards the personal names— 'Kdthaka' and the like—being 
applied to the Vedas,—there is the simple explanation that these names 
are based upon the fact of such Vedas or portions of the Veda having had 
such persons as their most efficient Expounders. From all this we conclude 
that the Vedas are not the work of a Personal Author ; and being thus free 
from any defects due to such authorship, the Vedas must be regarded as 
the only source of knowledge (relating to Dharma), which is infallible 
in its Self-Sufficient Validity. {Shdstradlpikd, pp. 131-132). 
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UPAMANA—ANALOGICAL COGNITION 
ACCORDING TO SHABARA 

IJ'paindna, Analogy,—which consists in Similitude —also brings about 
the Cognition of things not in contact with the Sense-organs. For instance, 
the sight of the Gavaya, which is an animal resembling the Cow, brings 
about the Remembrance of the Cow, (as something similar to the animal 
before the eyes). {Shaha.ra, Trs., p. 15.) 

According to the ^juvimald what is meant by the Bhdsya is that 
the sight of the Gavaya brings about the Analogical Cognition, that ‘'the 
animal seen is called Gavaya \ to the man who had known the Cow, 

This view of U 2 )amdna has been contested in the Shhka-Vdrtika. 

The difference in the two interpretations turns upon the exact signi¬ 
fication of the term 'gosmaranasya' According to the Bhdtta view, the term 
is to be construed as 'gosmaranasya buddhimutpadayati', — i,e,, it (the Simi¬ 
litude) produces the idea {buddhi) of the Remembrance {smaraiia) of the Cow 
{goh); while according to the Prabhdkara (Br,, p. 107), the term 'gosmara- 
nasya' is to be construed as 'anubhutagoh puru§asya\ ‘to the man who 
had known the Cow’. (See below). 

Analogical Cognition According to Prabhakara 

Upamdna —Similitude—also brings about the Cognition of the unseen 
thing ;—for instance, when a man already knowing the Cow sees the Gavayor— 
the perception of the Gavaya brings about the Cognition of the unseen (cow), 
through Similitude, Upamdna ; i,e., the Smilitude brings about the Cogni¬ 
tion of another tiling (Cow), which is not before the eyes, but which bears 
similarity to the Gavaya before the Eyes. (Rr., p. 107). 

On this, the j^juvimald (p. 107)—The direct meaning of the Bhd§ya, 
by which the Simibtude would be the cause of the Remembrance of the Cow, 
cannot be right, as in the case in question, the Cognition, 'buddhi\ that is 
brought about is, not of ‘the Remembrance of the Cow’ {go-smaranasya), 
but of Similarity (of the known Cow)...’ ^Sddrshyajfidnagrahyam-sddrshyam^ 
—‘It is Similarity that forms the object apprehendeed by the Idea of 
Similarity (Upamana)’— {Qjuvimald, p. 109). That is, ‘When one perceives 
the Similarity, and this perception of Similarity brings about the Cognition 
of Similarity in regard to the (unseen) correlative,—this is what is called 
Upamdna, Analogical Cognition’. (Br. VI, p. 109) 
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Against this, it has been argued that—'‘There would appear to be 
no objective of such Analogical Cognition ; the man has previously seen 
the Cow,—he perceives the Similarity to that Cow in the Gavaya before 
his eyes. Now what is left which could form the objective of the Analogical 
Cognition in question V 

The answer to this is that, in the case of Inference we have found, 
even in the case of something already known through one Means of Cogni¬ 
tion, that if it comes to be cognised by another Means of Cognition, it is 
regarded as the Objective of the latter Cognition. This is all the more 
reasonable in the present case where the KSimilarity of the Ga vaya in the Cow 
is something that has not yet been cognised at all; and it is this Similarity 
of the Gavaya in the Cow [Hhis Gavaya is similar to the known Cow') which 
forms the objective of—is made known by—the Similarity of the Cow in the 
Gavaya.— {Brhati and Qjuvimald, p. 109). 

This Analogical Cognition cannot be regarded as Perception, as it is 
the Cognition pertaining to something not in contact with the senses ; the 
cow, for instance, is not before the eyes.—Nor is it mere Remembrance ; 
because at the time that the Cow was seen in the past, the Gavaya had not 
been seen, and hence at that time the Similitude could not have been seen 
and noticed, and what has not been seen cannot be remembered. Nor lastly 
can it be regarded as Inference (says the Brhati, p. 108) ; because what 
brings about an Inferential Cognition is a Kelationship (or concomitance) 
that has been perceived several times ;—and another essential factor in 
Inference is that the Indicative Reason must be one entirely free from 
any such relationship with the contrary of the Probandum ; so that Analo¬ 
gical Cognition presents none of the factors that are essential in Inferential 
Cognition. 

Analogical Cognition According to KumArila. 

According to Kumdrila what happens in the case of Analogical Cog¬ 
nition is this—The observer already knows a certain object,—for instance, 
the animal Cow,—then on going to the woods, he sees another animal, which, 
he perceives, resembles, is similar to, an animal already known to him,— 
thereupon there is recalled to his mind the formerly perceived Cow which 
he cognises now as Similar to the animal before his eyes ; so that what forms 
the objective of Analogical Cognition is the remembered Cow as qualified 
by similarity to the seen animal, —or the Similarity as qualified by the previously 
known animal, —Though it is true that the Similarity is perceived while the 
Cow is remembered, yet the two together— i,e,, t\iQCow — cuva Similarity to 
the seen animal —are not cognised, either by Perception or by Remembrance ; 
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and hence, for the Cognition of the two together we need a distinct Means 
of Cognition ; and Upamdna, Analogy, is such a distinct Means of Cognition. 
Just as in the case of Inference, the Hill is perceived and the Fire is only 
remembered (as Concomitant with Smoke), for the Cognition of the two 
together —the Fire and the Hill —there is need of a distinct Means of Cogni¬ 
tion, in the shape of Inference. In cases where the idea of Similarity is 
misconceived, wrong,—the Resultant Analogical Cognition is wrong ^— 
based upon false Analogy. This Analogical Cognition cannot be regarded 
as the same as Inference ; because the factors necessary for Inference are 
not present in the case of Analogical Cognition. (Shlokavdrtika^ Upamdna, 
37—43). 

The resultant idea is in the form—‘The Cow I had seen on the previous 
occasion is similar to this animal that I see now’, says the Shasiradipika 
(p. 52). 



CHAPTER XVII 

ARTHlPATTI—PRESUMPTION 
According to Shabara. 

Presumption consists in the presuming of something not seen, on 
the groimd that a fact already seen or heard of cannot be explained without 
that presumption. For instance, it is found that Devadatta, who is alive, 
is not in the house, and this Non-Existence in the House leads to the Pre¬ 
sumption that he is somewhere outside the house ; as without this, the 
aforesaid fact of his being alive and not in the House could not be explained. 
{Bhdsyay Trs., p. 16.) 

Presumption—According to PrabhAkara. 

What ‘cannot be explained’—without the Presumption—is ‘Non- 
Existence outside^ along with ‘Non-Existence in the house' (which latter is 
directly perceived). Hence, the perception of Non-Existence in the House 
‘becomes the source of Inexplicability of the man’s Existence {i.e,, being alive) 
without the recognition of the connection of that Existence with outside. 
This 'inexplicability' consists in contrariness (inconsistency) to other Means 
of Right Cognition. The process is as follows :— (a) First of all there is 
Perception of the fact that the Man is not in the House ; —(b) so long as the 
connection of the Man’s Existence with outside is not duly known,—the 
fact of his being in existence (alive), though well-known, becomes uncertain, 
open to doubt.—“The Man not being in the House, is he alive at all ?” 
—and (c) the Existence, thus rendered doubtful, is finally cognised as con¬ 
nected with outside. Thus what is inexplicable is the Man’s Existence 
(being alive); and this becomes explained by his existence outside, which 
thus forms the objective of the Presumptive Cognition.— {Rjuvimald, pp. 
112-113). 

Though the Bhd§ya has mentioned only two forms of Cognitions—Seen 
or Heard of —yet what is meant is whatever may be a fact duly ascertained 
through any of the Means of Right Cognition. So that the expession ‘Seen 
or Heard’ is an idiomatic one which is used in the sense of ‘Well-known’; 
such is the well-established usage. 

This appears to be in anticipation of Kumdrila*s view, by which ‘Seen’ 
stands for what is well-ascertained through all the six Means of Cognition 
(Perception, Inference, Analogical Cognition, Verbal Cognition, Presumption 
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and Negation), and he finds a special purpose in the separate mention 
of the ‘Heard’ fact.— {Shlo. FJ., Presumption, 1-2) where we read :— 

according to which the Presumption based upon Verbal Cognition is in the 
form of Words, i.e., the words ‘He eats at night’. This is contested in detail 
by the Rjuvimald, pp. 115—117,—according to which what is presumed 
is the/ac^ of the man exiting at night, not the Verbal Cognition that ‘he eats 
at night’. 

KumArila’s View of Presumption. 

The above explanation of the process of Presumption is not accepted 
by the Bhdffa, He demurs specially to what has been said regarding the 
Element of Doubt. He argues that in the example cited, if the man’s Ex¬ 
istence (being alive) were at all doubtfull, it could not afford a sound basis 
for the requisite Presumption ; it is only when the Man’s Existence is 
known with certainty that it can warrant the presumption of his being out. 
Further, the doubt regarding the man’s existence could be set aside only 
by the certain Cognition of his Existence (in general)—not necessarily by the 
certain Cognition of his Existence outside (ShdstradJpikd, pp. 53-54). Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhdtta, the basis of Presumption lies, not in Doubt, but in mental 
irreconcilability or inconsistency between two well-ascertained facts ; which 
inconsistency is removed by the Cognition of a third fact; and it is this 
last Cognition that constitutes Presumption, {Ibid,, p. 56—There is no 
inconsistency between well-ascertained facts in the case of Inference, and 
it is in this, according to the Bhdtta, that lies the difference between Inference 
and Presumption. 

The Shlohavdrtiha (Chapter on Presumption) supplies the following 
definition of Presumption :—(1) ‘When a fact ascertained by any of the 
six Means of Cognition is found to be inexplicable except on the basis 
of a fact not so ascertained,—the assumption of this latter fact is what 
constitutes Presumption', 

(1) An example of Presumption based upon a perceived fact we have 
in the presuming of the Burning Capacity in Fire, which is based on the 
perceived fact that it burns. (2) An example of Presumption based upon 
an iriferred fact, we have in the presuming of the Moving Capacity in the 
Sun, which is based upon the inferred fact that the Sun moves from place 
to place. (3) An example of Presumption based upon analogically cognised 
fact we have in the presuming of the Cognisability of the Cow by the Cog- 
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nition born of the Similarity between the Cow and the Gavaya, (4) An 
example of Presumption based upon Presumption is found in the Cognition 
of the denotative potency of the Word through Presumption based upon 
the well-known fact that it denotes certain things,—and on the basis of 
the said presumed Denotative Potency,—which cannot be otherwise ex¬ 
plained,—we presume tlie Eternality of the Word. (5) An example of 
Presumption based upon Negation or Non-Apprehension we have in the 
case where the non-apprehension of Devadatta leads to the Presumption 
of his being outside. {Shlo. Fd., Presumption 3—8). This last cannot 
bo included under Inference {Ibid., 9—50). (6) An example of Presump¬ 
tion on the basis of a Verbally Cognised (Heard of) Fact, we have in the 
following case :—When one hears the assertion ‘So and so is fat and yet 
‘he eats not during the day’,—he is led to the Presumption that ‘the man 
eats at night’ [Ibid., 51). 

In regard to the exact form of this last kind of Presumption, there 
is a difference of opinion : Some people hold that the Presumption is 
of the fact of the man eating at night, while according to others, the Presump¬ 
tion is of the Verbal Assertion that ‘he eats at night’. {Ibid.-- 52). All 
are agreed in regarding this sixth form of Presumption as not entirely 
different from Agama, Verbal Cognition. {Ibid. 62). And the reason for 
this view lies in the fact that all cognitions derived from the Vedic text 
belong to this category ; and all these would be ‘Non-Vedic’, ‘Non-Scriptural’, 
if this Presumption were entirely different from Verbal Cognition. (53.) 
Though the Presumption in question has the character of Verbal Cognition,— 
being expressed by means of the Words ‘He eats at night’,—yet what 
we have to consider is the sanction behind this Verbal Assertion. This 
sanction cannot be held to be provided by Perception, because the presumed 
assertion is not actually heard ; nor by Inference ; as no connection of the 
two has been observed; (pp. 53—60). Nor can the requisite sanction be 
derived from another Verbal Expression, (72) :—nor from Analogical Cog¬ 
nition (74). Thus the only sanction—proof, means of Cognition—for 
Cognition derived from the heard words ‘He eats not during the day’— 
lies in Presumption only (76). 

Such is the conclusion of the philosophers who hold that what is 
Presumed in this case is the Verbal Assertion (‘He eats at night’), not the 
fact of his eating at night. That is, the assertion that ‘He eats at night’ 
is presumed from the inconsistency and inexplicability involved in the 
assertion that ‘Being fat, he eats not during the day’ (Nyayaratnakara on 
76). 
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This is followed in the Shlo, Vd, by a long discussion from the point 
of view—that what is presumed is the fact of eating at nighty not the assertion 
‘He eats at night'. And Kumarila comes to this conclusion that as a matter 
of fact, all Conceptual (Determinate) Cognition is accompanied and pre¬ 
ceded by Verbal Cognition, and that in the case in question, as soon as the 
Verbal Expression ‘he eats at night' appears, the inconsistency involved 
in the previous assertion (‘Being fat, he eats not during the day') disappears ; 
and there is no further inconsistency left which could serve as the basis 
of the presumption of the fact as apart from the words expressing it. [Shlo. 
Vd., Presumption, 78.) 



CHAPTER XVIII 

ABHAYA—NON-APPREHENSION 

(According to Shabara) 

'Abhdva\ ‘Non-apprehension’, stands for the non-cxistence—absence — 
of all the five Means of Cognition described above ; and this brings about 
the Cognition in the form—‘It does not exist’—in regard to things not in 
contact with the senses. That is, (explains Kumdrila, in Shlo. Vd. Abhdva 
1) in a case where Sense-perception and the other Means of Cognition are 
not found to be effectively operative towards bringing about the notion 
of the Existence of a certain thing, we have the notion of the non-existence 
of that thing ; and the means by which this notion of non-existence is got 
at is called Abhdva, ‘Non-apprehension’.— {Shabara’Bhdsya, Trs,, p. 16). 

NON-APPREHENSION 

According to Prabhakara. 

Having quoted the words of the Bhdsya, the Brhati puts the question— 
“Is this the definition of a Means of Cognition ?”—The answer from the 
Mlmdrhsaka (other than Prabhakara) is—Yes ; and what is cognised through 
it is that a certain thing does not exist (as declared in the Bhdsya). This 
answer is rejected by the 'Achdryo,' (says the Rjuvimald, p. 119) in the follow¬ 
ing words:—What is said to be cognised is not actually cognised. The 
Definition too is given in the words— 'Pramdndbhdva', ‘the absence of 
Means of Cognition’;—and this definition clearly implies that what is 
proposed to be defined is not a Means of Cognition.—It is true that the 
idea current among Mimdrhsakas is that this, 'Abhdva , is the sixth Means 
of Cognition. But there is no reasonable basis for this idea. There is 
nothing that can form the objective of this Means of Cognition ; nor can it 
have the Character of a real Means of Cognition.—And yet, with all this, 
it has been introduced here in the present context; the reason for which 
lies in the fact that, treating of the subject of the Means of Cognition, and 
having dealt with the five Means of Cognition, we add that what is not 
cognised by any of these five Menas is what is cognised through this Sixth 
Means, called 'Abhdva\ But this does not make this Abhdva a regular 
Means of Cognition^ because a Means of Cognition can be regarded as really 
so only when it brings about its Effect, in the shape of the definite Cognition 
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of its objective ; and tbis definite Cognition is always in the form of ‘this*, 
which implies exclusion of all other things. Hence, when no such Effect 
appears—as the Effect of the Means of Cognition-—people have the idea 
‘this does not exist’. This being sufficient to account for the idea of the 
‘Non-Existence’ of things,—and it being wrong to regard as Means of Cogni¬ 
tion what does not bring about a definite Cognition,—any defining of such 
a source of knowledge as a ‘Means of Cognition’ must be regarded as childish 
prattle. As regards the idea being current among Mtmdsakas, it has to 
be rejected as an idea without sufficient basis. Thus we conclude that 
what the Bhdsga says is only by way of Supplement to the definition of the 
other Means of Cognition, and it is not meant to be the definition of a 
distinct Means of Cognition in the shape of Abhdva. 

Thus the view held by Prabhdkara and his followers may be summed 
up as follows :—Cognitions of things are of two kinds—in one kind we 
cognise the thing as along with some other thing, and in another kind, we 
cognise the thing by itself alone ; and this latter Cognition is apprehended 
in terms of things that are not there, and which, if present, would have 
been cognised. What we really have, in the latter case, is only the non¬ 
apprehension of something that would have been apprehended if it had 
been there; hence, the Negative Cognition can be nothing more than the 
Cognition of the one thing in terms of those other things which are not 
apprehended, and which, if present, would have been apprehended. Thus 
in the case of the conception ‘The Jar is not here’, all that is meant is that— 
Even though the Jar would have been perceived if it had been here, what 
we perceive is the bare place^ ; and this is an ordinary positive Cognition, 
pure Perception in this case. In this way it can be shown that there is 
nothing that could be cognised through .46Aat;a’, Non-Apprenhension, which 
therefore cannot be regarded as a Means of Cognition, — (Brhati — Rjuvimald^ 
p. 118 et seq.) 

ABHAVA—NON-APPKEHENSION 
According to KumArila. 

When the first five Means of Cognition do not function towards 
bringing about the Cognition of the Existence of a certain object,—^then 
there comes to function that (Sixth) Means of Cognition which is known 
as 'Abhdva’ ‘Non-Apprehension’, ‘Negation’.— {Shlo. Fa., Abfidva^ 1), It 
is through this Means of Cognition that the non-existence of things becomes 
cognised.— {Ibid.^ 2,) 
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Abhdva is of four kinds : (1) the previous Non-Existence ; e.g., the 
Non-Existence of the Curd and other milk-products in the (fresh) milk, 
(2) Non-Existence by Destruction ; e.g., the Non-Existence of the milk in 
milk-products, (3) Mutual Non-Existence ; e.g., the negation of the Cow 
in the Horse and vice versa and (4) Absolute Non-Existence : e.g., the Non- 
Existence of horns on the head of the ass, which is found to be devoid of 
any hard and enlarged protuberances on the head.—Under tlie circums- 
tanc.es, if Abhdva were not a Means of Cognition, then, there migJit l)e cogni¬ 
tion—(1) of Curd in MilJc, (2) of Milk in Curd, (3) of Cloth in the Jar, (4) 
of Horns in the Ass, 1 ntelligence in Earth and other material Substances,— 
of bodily shape in the Soul, of Odour in Water, —of Taste in Fire, —of Colour, 
Taste and Odour in Air - of Tangibility in Akdsha.- All this Diversity could 
not be a mere non-entity, mere Negation. Hence, they must be regarded 
as real Entities, 'Vasta. Another reason why all this Abhdva should be 
regarded as Entity lies in the fact that it is capable of l)eing apprehended 
by inclusive as well as exclusive Cognitions, which means that it is an object 
of Cognition, Pramhja, (Ibid., 2-9). The notion that a certain thing 'does 
not exist' is not possible without some sort of a comprehensive notion of 
filing’ (16), 

The ‘Non-functioning of the Means of Cognition’ stands for the non- 
appearance of Sense-perception and the other Means of Cognition (11)— 
For instance, the said notion, that a certain thing 'does not exist', cannot 
be brought about by Sense-organs, because the Sense-organ can have contact 
only with a positive factor. What happens in the cases of (Jognition that 
‘the Jar does not exist' —is that the observer perceives the positive entity in 
the shape of the Place, and then remembers the counter-entity which would 
have been seen (the Jar for instance, if it were there),—and there follows 
the Cognition of its being nan-existent ; and this latter is a purely mental 
Cognition, which comes independently of the functioning of the Sense-organs. 
What brings about the Cognition of Non-Existence is not the mere non- 
j)crception of the Object, but that non-perception of the object which should 
have been perceived, had it existed. (27). Nor can the Cognition of Non- 
Existence be brought about by Inference ; because there is no perception 
of the Inferential Indicative and the other factors necessary for Inference 
(29). Thus the Non-Existence (Negation, Abhdva) being what is cognised, 
the Means by which this Non-Existence is cognised—its Pmmana,—also con¬ 
sists in Abhdva, Negation ; and this negative Means of Cognition is not 
operative towards positives Entities,— in the same manner as the positive 
Means of Cognition (Perception and the rest) are not oprative towards 

19 
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Negative Entities. Nor is there any Royal Command that the Means of 
Cognition must he positive (45—47). 

The purpose of postulating this as a distinct Means of Cognition 
lies in the fact that the mixing up of things can be avoided only by the 
Cognition of the fact of one thing not being another, and this Cognition can 
be obtained only through the instrumentality of Abhuva ; so in matters 
relating to Bacrificial Performances, that the details laid down in connec¬ 
tion with one set of Sacrifices are not the same as those laid down in connec¬ 
tion with another set, can be known only through Abhdva, Negation ; so 
also the fact that a certain detail does not belong to a particular sacrifice 
can be known only by the Absence or Negation of the Vedic Injunction to 
that effect. 

Other Means of Cognition 

Shabara does not mention any other Means of Cognition apart from 
the above Six—Perception, Inference, Word, Analogy, Presumption and 
Negation (Non-Apprehension). 

Prabhdkara also does not mention any other. 

Kumdrila notices a few others ; but adds that these arc not independent 
Means of Cognition. He mentions (1) 'Sambhava\ Probability, —whereby, 
it has been held, we cognise the presence of a Hundred in a Thousand; he 
explains, however, that it is included under ‘Inference’, being based upon 
the inseparable relationship (Invariable Concomitance) between 100 and 
1000. (2) Similarly, ^Aitihya\ Rumour or Tradition, which has been re¬ 

garded as a distinct Means of Cognition by some people,—is in most cases, 
not true ; and when it is true, it comes under ^Word\ Trustworthy Assertion.— 
{Shh. Vd„ Abhdva, 57-58.) 

Some people have postulated 'Pratibhd,' Intuition, as a distinct 
Means of Cognition; but Intuitional Cognition —such as' that appearing 
in the form of the premonition of certain events,—does not always turn 
out to be true. Hence, no reliance can be placed on the assertion of the 
Vaishesikas that Sages and Mystics have the Intuitional Cognition of Dharma- 
Adharma, (Shdstradipikd, p. 65.) 



CHAPTER XIX 

MIMAMSA TOPICS PROPER 

(A) Introductoey—ShAstrAeambha. 

We have so far confiened our attention to the preliminary study of 
those topics of philosophical interest that hear upon the consideration of 
Mimarhsd-to])ics proper. Now we turn our attention to tlie study of these 
Mimamsd-topics themselves. The former study has shown us who is the 
Moral Agent for whose benefit all this study is carried on,—in what way this 
study will benefit him, and what is the ultimate Goal to which the proper 
performance of his duty will lead him,—what are the Sources and Means of 
Knowledge,—which of these can help the Agent to obtain the Knowledge 
of what his duty is and in what way it is to be performed. We have seen 
that the conclusion is that the Veda is the only Source and Means of Know¬ 
ledge which can provide one with the right knowledge of Duty, in both 
its positive and negative aspects—that is. What should he done and what 
should not be done. 

The proper study and the understanding of the Veda, therefore, 
becomes necessary for every intelligent and responsible person. Unless 
he has an intelligent conception of what his duty is, he caimot regulate 
his action rightly. 

This study of the Veda, according to the Mhmirhsaka, is reserved 
for the three ‘Higher Castes’ only ; other people therefore have to depend 
upon the Brahmana for the exposition of what their Duty is ; teaching 
being the function reserved for the Brahmana alone, among the ‘Higher 
Castes’. 

Now, this study of the Veda itself is a Dharma, a duty ; and as such 
it must have been enjoined as such in the Veda itself. Hence, the Mimd- 
msaka makes it his business to explain that this proper study of the Veda— 
for the special purpose of securing the Knowledge of wltat should be done 
and whai should not be done, —is actually enjoined in the Veda. This there¬ 
fore forms the first Topic of Study, technically ' Adhikarana’ , of the Ml- 
mamsa-Shdstra. 

The method adopted by the Mimdmsd-Shdstra as embodied in Jaimini’s 
Sidra in the study of each topic is to deal with it in five parts—(1) the ex¬ 
planation of the occasion that gives rise to the necessity of investigation 
of the topic concerned, (2) the subject-matter of the topic, represented 
in most cases, by a Vedic text, (3) the grounds of doubt or uncertainty 
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which necessitate the investigation, (4) the Prima Facie View called the 
‘Purvapaksa\ on the question and (5) the Finally Established View, cal’ed 
'Sidd}idnta\ 

In regard to this first Topic, the occasion has been presented by the 
first Sutra of Jaimini, which declares—‘Next therefore comes the enquiry 
into Dharma^; and the question arises^—What does the term ‘Next’ exactly 
mean ? It connotes Sequence^ we know; but Sequence to what ? The 
Sequence meant is that to the reading of the Veda, and this with reference 
to that particular kind of inquiry into Dharma which is not possible without 
the reading of the Veda. But the reason for this lies in the fact that in 
the course of the Inquiry, there will be various kinds of discussion over 
Vedic texts, and until we have studied the Vedic texts themselves there 
can be no discussion over them. It is not meant that there can be no 
Inguiry into Dharma before the Reading of the Veda, or that the Inquiry 
is to follow immediately after the Reading of the Veda. In fact, on the 
completion of the Reading of the Veda, there are two courses open to the 
Student; he may ‘return’ home from the Teacher’s House immediately 
after the ‘Final Bath’ (Graduation), or he may continue to remain there 
even after the ‘Bath’ (Graduation) as a ‘Postgraduate Student’ and carry 
on investigations and researches into the Subject-matter of the Veda— 
relating specially to DJuirma. And the advice conveyed by the opening 
Sutra is that ‘One should continue to remain at the Teacher’s Residence 
and carry on investigations into Dharnud. The questions to be investigated 
are —(1) What is Dharma ? (2) By what is Dharma indicated or made 
known to us ? (3) What are the right Means of accomplishing Dharma ? 

(4) What are the wrong Means of accomplishing Dhrama ? (5) What is the 
need or purj30se of Dharma ? —Of these, questions (a) and {b) have been 
dealt with under Su. 2 and the remaining questions have been dealt with 
in the rest of the Sutras, — {Shabara-Bhafya, Trs,, pp. 1—3). 

We proceed now to put all these ideas into the technical form of the 
‘Adhikarana^ described above. 

(1) The occasion is presented by the completion by the Student of 
the Reading of the Vedic Texts. 

(2) The Visaya, or Subject-matter, of the Topic is provided by the 
Vedic text— ^Svaddyayah adhyetavyah\ (‘The Veda should be studied’, 
according to Kumcirila), —or 'Astavarsam hrdhman^m upanaylta tarn adhyd' 
payita' (‘One should initiate the eight-year-old Brahmana and teach him’, 
according to Prabhdkara), [For a fuU statement and discussion of this 
difference of opinion, between Kumdrila and Prabhdkara, see below.] 
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(3) The doubt or question that arises in regard to the said text is— 
Does it enjoin the reading of the Verbal Text only, of the Veda ? Or does 
the Injunction include the Investigation of the Meaning of those Vedic 
Texts also ? 

(4) The Prima Facie View (Purvapaksa) is that the Injunction does 
not include the Investigation of the Meaning of the Vedic texts ; whence 
it follows that there is no justification for the propounding of the Mhndmsd- 
Shdstra, which deals entirely with that Investigation. 

(5) The Finally Established View, Siddhdrita, is that Investigation 
is included in the Injunction of ‘Vedic Study’; and Jience the Investigation 
of the meaning of the Vedic texts is as much enjoined as the Reading of 
the Vedic Texts themselves. 

We shall digress a little to discuss at some length the difference of 
opinion between Prabhdkara and Kumdrila in regard to the particular 
text that enjoins and prompts the said Investigation^ the Visaya-vdkya, 
the basic text, on which the whole Adhikarana rests. 

Shabara does not quote any particular text, he only speaks in a general 
way of ^Vedadhyayana', ‘Vedic Study’, under Su. 1 ; but from what ho says 
under Su. 6.1.35 (p. 626, Bib, Ind. text), his words seem to favour the 
Prdbhdkara view.—With reference to the question of the Sliudms title to 
the performance of Vedic Sacrifices, he says—“What is laid down in the 
text referring to IJpanayana is the acquiring of the title of 'Achdrya', by the 
Investigator ; that this is so, follows from the Aunanepada ending in the 
Injunctive word *Upana-ylta\ which clearly shows that the root 'nV here 
denotes the acquiring of the title of ^Achdrya'; and from this it follows that 
what prompts the act of Initiation {IJpanayana) is the desire to acquire the 
title of 'Achdrya from this it is clear that it is only the Brdhmana, the 
Ksattriya and the Vaishya who are connected with the learning of the Veda 
(as Upanayana is prescribed for these three castes only). {Shabara Bhd., 
Trs., p. 1000.) 

The PrAbhAkaka View. 

The Prdbhdkara takes for his basic text the injunction— Asfavarsam 
hrdhiYoinarn upanaylta tanmdhydpayitaJ (‘One should initiate the eight- 
year-old Brahmana and should teach him’) ; where the two injunctive 
words ‘Upanaylta’ and ‘ Aihyapaylta’ have the Atmanepada-ending, which 
indicates that the fruit of the action enjoined accrues to the Nominative 
Agent; so that the result that follows from the acts of initiating and teaching 
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should accure to the man who does the Initiating and Teaching. The only 
result that can accrue to him is the acquiring of the title of 'AcMrya' 
(Teacher). This is made clear from the words of Manu (2. 140). 

^ II 

‘The Brdhmnana who, having initiated the Disciple, teaches him the Veda 
along with the Ritualistic Details and the Esoteric Explanations,—him 
they call the Aclidrya. (See above, from Shabara on 6.1.35. Trs., p. 1000.) 
Thus the motive desire leading to the Study and Investigation is on the part 
of the Teacher —not on the part of the Disciple. The Teacher teaches^ for 
the purpose of obtaining for himself the title and honours of the Achdrya, 
Teacher; and as there can be no teaching and no teacher without some one 
to be taught, he has to take to himself (Upa-ni) a Disciple ; but the latter 
cannot be a true Disciple or Student unless he is made to ‘Study this act 
of Studying by the Disciple becomes implied by the above two texts; and 
as Study cannot be carried on without the help of a Teacher^ the one implies 
the other. The Injunction of Vedic Study is thus implied in the Injunction 
of taking a pupil {TJjmnayana) —for the purpose of obtaining the title and 
honours of the Teacher’—so that it becomes necessary to find out a motive 
for this Study on the part of the Pupil; for whom the purpose of the Teacher 
cannot supply the requisite motive. This motive, for the Pupil, lies in the 
comprehending of what is taught in the Vedic texts studied ; and as this 
comprehension cannot be secured without due reflection and pondering of the 
Vedic texts,—the Investigation embodied in the Mvmirhsd-SMstra becomes 
justified. {Prakarana-panchika, pp. 5-12, See also Brhati, p. 7.) 

The above explanation of the initial motive for Vedic Study carried 
on by the Teacher and his pupil provides a perceptible motive,—in the 
shape of the Title and Honours—and thus avoids the necessity of having 
to assume an imperceptible transcendental result following (to the Student) 
from the said Vedic Study,—says Brhatl (p. 13). 

One other reason that lies behind the Prdbhdkara view is that it is only 
thus, that, like the work of Teaching^ the work of Investigation also becomes 
restricted to the Brdhmana only; as it is the Brdhmana alone who can 
teach and hence can aspire to the title and honours of the Achdrya, 

The Bhatta View. 

This Prdbhdkara view has been contested in Pardsharamddhuva, pp. 
36—39, where it is pointed out that Teaching and Offeiating at Sacrijies 
have been prescribed for the Brahmam, only as a means of livelihood^ and 
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hence are purely voluntary; while Study and Saxyrifice are compulsory 
duties ; the Injunctions of these latter therefore occupy a much higher 
position than, and must be distinct from, the Injunction of what is to be 
done for the acquiring of the title and honours of the 'Achdrya\ 

In view of this and other reasons, the Blidtta takes as his basic text 
the words 'Svddhydyo' dhyetavyah' —(‘The Veda should be studied’). Though 
later writers like Mddhamchdrya object to this text on the ground that it 
occurs in the Injunction of the five MahayajHas necessary for he Householder, 
andhencecannotbe taken as the basis for the Initial Study (by the Religious 
Student on his Upanayana —Initiation). They therefore propose a basic 
Vcdic text inferred from the Smrli Injunction of V edic Study. [ShdMr add pika, 
p. 4.) 

The BhaUa position is thus set forth in the Shdstradvpikd (pp. 2—8) : 

The basic text is 'Svadhydyo 'dhyetuvyafi (The Veda should be studied’). 
The question is—Does this text lay down the Study of the Veda as a Duty, 
the performance of which brings about a transcendental result, in the shape 
of Heaven or some such thing ? Or does it lay down the Study for the purpose 
of reading and understanding the Veda ? In the former case, the Injunction 
would have been fulfilled by the getting up of the mere Verbal Text of the 
Veda, and there would be no need for proceeding with it any further, and 
investigating the meaning of the texts ; while under the latter case, as the 
said Investigation would be necessary for the understanding of the meaning 
of the Vedic texts,—such Investigation also would be included under the 
Injunction, which would thus be an Injunction of the said Investigation 
also. 

The Prima Facie View is that—“The necessity for understanding 
the meaning would be felt and recognised even without the Injunction 
of if; hence, the Investigation into the Meaning need not be sought to be 
included under the Injunction of Vedic Study ; as the said hwestigation 
would be serving a perceptible purpose it would not need to be enjoined. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the Injunction of Vedic Study enjoins the 
learning of the verbal text only, as leading to a transcendental result ; and 
the Injunction having been carried out by such study alone, the Student 
should leave the Teacher’s Residence forthwith, and he need not prolong 
his pupilage for the purpose of carrying on the Investigation into the meaning 
of the Vedic texts.” 

The Final Condmion is as follows :—The purpose served by the Injunc¬ 
tion of Vedic Study is to restrict such Study to the three higher castes alone. 
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That is, if this Injunction of ‘Reading the Veda' were not there the texts 
dealing with the 'Agnihotra' and other acts would come to pertain to any 
one who had the requisite knowledge of the texts,—irrespectively of his 
caste; when, however, the Injunction of ‘Vedic Study' is there, the title 
to the performance of the said acts becomes restricted to the three higher 
castes ; because it is only the three castes for whom Initiation has been en¬ 
joined in such texts as—‘The Brdhma'm is to be initiated during the Spring, 
the Ksattriya during the Summer and the Vaishya during the Autumn’; 
as persons thus initiated are not told what they should do after being thus 
initiated, there comes tlie Injunction of ‘Vedic Study’, which however 
does not specify the person who is to do it;—now these two sets of texts, 
taken together, supply us with the idea that—‘the boys of the three higher 
castes who have been initiated should study and get up the verbal text of 
the Veda and then carrying on its study, should proceed with the work of 
Research and Investigation and thereby obtain the idea of what is taught 
in the Veda.' Thus it is that the Initiation becomes a part and parcel of 
‘Vedic Study,' by preparing the Person who is to carry on the fruitful Study 
of the Veda. Thus Vedic Study serves the perceptible purpose of com¬ 
prehending the meaning of the Veda, and this comprehension leads on to 
the useful purpose of the due performance of the acts prescribed in the Veda ; 
hence, the entire process becomes fruitful.—From all this it follows that 
after Vedic Study, one should proceed with the Investigation into the meaning 
of the Vedic texts. 


(B) What Is Dharma ? 

It has been established that it is necessary to study the Verbal text 
of the Veda and to carry on researches and investigations for the purpose 
of learning what is taught in the Veda. 

The question might arise—“The Sutra started with the statement 
of its purpose as Investigation of Dharma ; while the Bhd§ya and all other 
commentators have gone into the question as to whether the Student is to 
retire after the getting up of the Verbal text of the Veda, or he is to continue 
to reside with the Teacher and proceed with the work on Investigation as 
to the meaning of the Veda. What is the connection between the ^The 
Investigation into Dharma' and the ‘Study and investigation of Veda and 
its meaning’ ?" 

The first point to be considered is—What is the Dharma which has 
to be investigated; and the second point—^What is the Means whereby the 
Right Knowledge of Dharma can be obtained ? 
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(1) The above is the ‘Occasion’ for the question arising;—(2) the 
Subject-matter is the Definition of Dharma and the Means of Knowing it; 

(3) The doubt is—Is it possible to define Dharma and to Know what it is ? 

(4) The Prima Facie View is that ''Dharma, being something beyond 
the ken of men, cannot be defined and for the same reason there can be no 
valid means of knowing it^ 

(5) The Final Established View is—Even though Dharma is something 
beyond the ken of men, yet it is possible to define it and also to find a means 
of knowing it. This right definition has been provided by Jaimini in Sutra 

(2) as—‘That which is indicated by the vedic Injunction as conducive to 
welfare’,—^.e., it is what is enjoined in the Veda and is conducive to desirable 
results. "Dharma^ thus, in this context, does not stand for the merit that 
is obtained by the doing of good deed, by right conduct (which is the ordinary 
connotation of the term) ; it is used in the mucJi wider sense of what should 
he done, i,e., Duty. This same definition of Dharma also supplies the answer 
to the second question, regarding the Means of Knowing Dharma, on which 
point the conclusion is that the Vedic Injunction is the only Means of knowing 
Dharma; that is, a right knowledge of Dharma can be obtained only from 
the Veda. This also implies that the Veda is a valid means of the knowledge 
of Dharma, Thus there are three conclusions involved—(1) Dharma is 
what is enjoined in the Veda as conducive to welfare, (2) the Veda is the 
only source of the knowledge of Dharma, and (3) the Veda is a reliable source 
of knowledge. 

This is Kumarila’s presentation of the Topic. According to Prabhdkara^ 
it is as follows :— 

(1) It has been established that the Investigation into Dharma should 
come after the Study of the whole Veda ; now, when the said Investigation 
proceeds, the question presents itself—^How much of the ‘meaning of the 
vede’ is to be investigated ? —(2) The Subject-matter of this Topic is the 
‘meaning of the Veda’ as providing the right knowledge of Dharma. — 

(3) The doubt on this question is—Is the meaning of the entire Veda—aU 
Vedic texts, including Injunctions enjoining actions, as well as the descri¬ 
ptions of things, Mantras and Descriptive Passages, to be investigated as 
the Means of knowing Dharma ? Or only the Injunctive texts, lajdng down 
something to be done ? —(4) The Prima facie view is that the meaning of the 
entire body of Vedic texts should be investigated.—(6) The Finally Esta¬ 
blished View is that themeaning of only those Vedic texts has to be investi¬ 
gated which are injunctive ; because it is only the Sentence laying down 

20 
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something to be done that is really directly expressive ; and as such it is only 
such a Sentence that can be the Means of a valid Verbal Cognition. This 
is what has led the Pradbhdkara to deviate from the ordinary presentation 
of the Adhikarana. This is in accordance with the Anvitabhidhana Theory 
of Verbal Expression, of which Prabhdkara is the propounder (see above),— 
according to which we can construe a Sentence and find out its meaning 
only when it contains some sort of an Injunction of Something to be Done. 

It may be noted that the actual words used in the Sutra lend support 
to Prabhakara’s view. It speaks of ^Chodana* as the Means of knowing 
Dharma; and 'Chodana is Injimciion. The Bhdsya also has clearly declared 
that the word, 'Chodand" stands for the Sentence that enjoins an 
act and Prabhdkara {Brhatd, j). 20) at once fastens upon 

this declaration of the Bhdsya and remarks that ‘this clearly asserts that 
the validity of the Veda as the Means of right knowledge pertains to something 
to be done.' Says the Rjuvimald -‘What is made known by the Chodand 
is only an act, something to be done, —or things connected with that act; 
but not any accomplished thing? (P. 20.)Kumdrila> {Shlo. Vd., 2, 7) asserts 
that ‘the term Chodand has been used in the sense of all Worlds in general ; 
and on this the Nydyaratndkara adds—‘The Chodand is the means of knowing 
Dharma ; as a matter of fact all Words are the means of valid verbal Cogni¬ 
tion, and the Chodand is a Word ; hence, it can certainly provide the right 
knowledge of even supersensuous things like Dharma.' 

(C) Reliability of the Veda. 

(1) That the Veda alone is the source of knowledge of Dharma has 
been established ; (2) what is to be considered now is the necessity or other¬ 
wise of the examination of the trustworthy character of the Veda —(3) The 
doubt or question that has to be solved is—should the reliability of the 
Veda be examined or not ?—(4) The Prima Facie View is that there is no 
need for any such examination of the character of the Means of Cognition ; 
all that is necessary to know is that it is a Means of Cognition that does 
bring about the knowledge of Dharma ; and this has been already learnt 
under the preceding Topic.—(5) The Finally Established View is that the 
said examination is essential; specially for the Mimdmsd-Shdstra, which 
makes it its business to enquire into all matters relating to Dharma; and 
the trustworthy character of the Veda as the declared Means of Knowledge, 
—and how far and why reliance is to be placed upon it—^has to be fully exa¬ 
mined before full reliance can be reposed upon it. 
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According to Prabhdkara the question dealt with under Su. 3 
(embodying Topic 3) is whether it would not be the right order of procedure, 
—after having established the fact of the Veda being the means of knowing 
Dharma —to ascertain what is contained in the Veda, (wliich has been done 
under Discource II et seq.)—rather than proceed with an enquiry as to 
the validity and reliability of the Veda. The former of these alternatives 
is the Prima Facie View. The Final Conclusion is that, when it comes 
to Action, then certainly what is declared in the Veda as to he done becomes 
of prime importance ; but when we are carrying on an enquiry into the 
nature of Dharma and the Means of knowing it, our first business is to ascer¬ 
tain how far our source of knowledge is valid and can be relied upon ; as 
it is only when this has been done that we can be sure as to wliat it is that 
is actually mentioned in the Veda and should he done. Another reason for 
taking up this point first lies in the fact that the validity of a Means of 
knowledge is inherent in itself, and as such independent of everything 
else ; whereas, whether a certain act is, or is not, enjoined by a certain text, 
depends upon the trustworthy character of that text itself. {Rijuviniald). 

(D) Sense-perception, Inference, etc., Discussed. 

(1) Before dealing with the Veda as the reliable Means of knowing 
Dharma, it is found necessary to dispose of the other wellrecognised Means 
of Knowledge,—such as Sense-perception. Inference, Analogy, Verbal 
Cognition, Presumption and Non-apprehension—which might be regarded, 
in some quarters, as affording all the Means that is necessary for the know¬ 
ledge of Dharma.—-{2) The Subject-matter of this Topic then is the relia¬ 
bility of Sense-perception and the rest as reliable means of knowing Dharma. 
—(3) The doubt or question is—Is the knowledge of Dharma brought about 
by the Vedic Injunction only ? Or also by Sense-perception and the other 
well-known Means of Cognition ?—(4) The Prima facie View is that Sense- 
perception and the rest are as good Means of Knowledge as the Vedic Injunc¬ 
tion ; hence, Sense-perception and the rest also can bring about the requisite 
knowledge of Dharma. —(5) The Finally Established View is as follows:— 
As a matter of fact, Sense-perception is operative only in regard to such 
things as are present and in contact with the Sense-organs ; Dharma however 
is not anything existing at present, nor is it possible for it to be in contact 
with any Sense-organ; hence, though Dharma is an object of Cognition, it 
is incapable of being cognised through Sense-perception. And when it is 
entirely beyond the reach of Sense-perception, the other Means of Cogmtion— 
Inference, Analogy and Presumption,—cannot be applicable to it; as these 
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latter are more or less based upon Sense-perception.—for Inference, 
Analogy and Presumption—these also presuppose and are based upon Sense- 
perception, hence, these also cannot be the Means of knowing Dharma,'’— 
says Shabara (Trs., p. 8). All those other Means of Knowledge are based 
upon facts and factors cognised through Sense-perception. Hence, the 
conclusion is that Dharma cannot be known through Sense-perception, 
Inference, Analogy or Presumption, 

(E) Vedic Injunction the Only Reliable Means of 
Knowing Dharma. 

(1) It having been decided what is not the Means of knowing Dharma^ 
it becomes necessary to consider what is such Means.—(2) Of the five well- 
known Means of Cognition—Perception, Inference, Analogy, Presumption 
and Scriptural Word,—the first four have been rejected ; as regards the 
fifth, it has been shown that the knowledge of Dharma can be derived from 
Word only in the form of the Vedic Injunction.—The reliability of the Vedic 
Injunction thus is what wo are to consider now.—(3) The question is—Is 
the Vedic Injunction reliable as a Means of knowing Dharma ?—(4) The 
Prima Facie view is that Word cannot be a reliable Means of knowing 
Dharma because the reliability and expressiveness of the Word is dependent 
upon the knowledge of its expressive potency, which is obtainable only 
from Convention, and this Convention can be learnt only from popular 
usage ;—while Dharma is beyond the range of ordinary popular conception ; 
—hence, it is impossible to conceive of any Convention bearing upon 
Dharma: —hence, Word cannot be the Means of knowing what Dha/rma 
is :—and what is true regarding Word in general is truer still in regard to the 
Veda and the Vedic Injunction.—(5) The Finally Established Conclusion 
is that the Expressiveness of the Word is not dependent upon Convention, 
as the relationship between the Word and what it denotes is inborn, eternal, 
without beginning or end ; hence, in expressing its meaning the Word is 
self-sufficient; it is infallible also,—^in the form of the Vedic Injunction, 
in which case there is no possibility of any source of mistake. {See above, 
Section on Verbal or Scriptural Cognition), 

(F) The Vedic Injunction always Reliable. 

(1) It has been proved that the Veda is the only Means of knowing 
Dharma; it becomes necessary to show that the validity and the reliability 
of the Veda is free from all defects and deficiencies ; and to this end, it has 
been shown that the relation between the Word and its meaning is eternal^ 
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not artificial or created by Conventions. For this purpose it is essential 
that the eternality of the Word also should be considered. (2) The Word, 
as the Means of Knowing D/iarma, is thus the subject-matter of this Topic.— 
(3) The question is—Is the Word, in the form of Injunction, eternal or non- 
etemal ?—(4) The Prima Facie View is that Word-Sounds are found to be 
evanescent, hence, Word must be evanescent, non-eternal.—(5) The Finally 
Established View is that Letters as well as Words are Eternal, as is vouched 
for by Recognition, which is never found to be sublated ; what is regarded 
as the production of the Word, is only its manifestation. This View is insisted 
upon because unless this is accepted there can be no confidence in the Word. 
(See above—Section on Verbal Cognition,) 

(G) The ‘Sentence’ is as Reliable as the ‘Word’. 

(1) It has been established that the Word and its Relation to its 
Meaning are both eternal; the Vedic Injunction however—which has been 
declared to be the means of knowing Dharma, —is not a Word, it is a Sentence, 
an aggregate of several words ; hence, it has to be considered if the Sentence 
is expressive in the same way as the Word, —and if the relation of the Injunc¬ 
tive Sentence with its meaning is also eternal. (2) The reliability of the In- 
jimctive Sentence thus is the subject-matter of Inquiry.—(3) The question 
is—Is the Vedic Injunction —which is a Sentence —a reliable means of 
knowledge or not ?—(4) The Prhna Facie View is that the Injunctive Sen¬ 
tence cannot be reliable ; because it is not independent in its expressiveness— 
being dependent upon the connection among its component factors.—(5) 
The Finally Established View is that the Sentence expresses nothing more 
than what is expressed by the component Words ; hence, the Expressiveness 
of the Sentence is as independent and self-sufficient as that of the Words; 
so that there is no room for any doubt regarding the reliability of the Vedic 
Sentence —a right means of knowing Dharma. (See Section on Verbal Cog¬ 
nition.) 

(H) Veda, not the Work of a Personal Author. 

(1) It has been established that the Veda is a reliable Means of know- 
wing Dharma ; but if the Veda is the work of a personal author,—^like other 
literary documents—then it is as liable to error, on account of the imperfec¬ 
tions of that author, as the words of common people; so that no reliance 
could be placed upon the words of the Veda ; it becomes necessary to prove, 
therefore, that the Veda is not the work of any author, it is eternal and 
self-sufficient, and hence, there is no possibility of any unreliability in it due 
to the defects of the Author.—(2) The reliability of the Veda is the subject- 
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matter here also,—(3) The question is—Is, or, is not, the Veda the work 
of an Author ?—The Prima Facie View is that portions of the Veda are 
named after certain persons,—such names are found for instance, 'Kdthaka', 
'Kdldqmlca, and so forth ; from which it is clear that, like these sections, 
the entire Veda is the work of certain persons.—(6) The Finally Established 
Conclusion is as follows :—The names cited indicate, not authorship but 
mere expounding; so that the persons indicated arc those who have been 
specially expert expounders of those sections of the Veda . As a matter 
of fact, we do not know of any author of the Veda ; there is no tradition 
on the point; if there had been any author, he would have been'surely known. 
Hence, the Veda cannot be regarded as the work of an author ; and being 
free from such authorship, it must be free from unreliability due to such 
authorship ;—hence, it beomes established that the Vedic Injunction is 
a reliable means of knowing Dkarma. 

Thus the whole of Discourse I is taken up in the establishing of the 
two main propositions propounded in Su. 2— viz,, that (1) the Veda is 
the only Means of Knowing Dharma, and (2) that the Veda is entirely 
reliable and authoritative. 



CHAPTER XX 

EXTENT AND CONTENT OF THE ‘VEDA^ 

Mantra and Brahmana. 

We have seen that the Veda is the only reliable Source of knowledge 
regarding Dharma. The work known as the ‘Veda’ is an unequal work, 
it is ‘a collectioii of Mantras and Brdhmanas\ 

The question to be considered now is—Are all these many Vcdic texts — 
‘Mantras’ as well as ‘Brahmanas’—to be regarded as a reliable source of 
knowledge regarding Dharma ? Or are we to pick and choose among them ? 
— {Shabara-Bhd,, Trs.y p. 24.) 


(A) Mantras. 

Before taking up the main question however we have to see what 
^Mantras' and ^Brdhmanas' are. 

Of ‘Mantras’ no formal definition has been attempted by the earlier 
writers. Later writers, however, have defined it as the ^Karana, Instrument, 
of offering’ ; but this definition is too wide ; as the Substances offered, 
the Implements used and such other sacrificial accessories arc all as much 
instruments of offering’ as the Mantras. It is for this reason that the more 
logical writers on Mimdmsd have contented themselves with explanining 
Mantra as a name applied to ‘those Vedic texts that are expressive of mere 
Assertion (as distinguished from Injunction)^ {Ml.. Su., 2.1.32) ; that is,— 
those texts which express mere assertion,—which only assert, and do not 
enjoin any act; nor do they serve the purpose of commending acts ;—it is 
only to such texts that learned men apply the name of ^Mantra\ —This 
definition, however, is only illustrative ; as there are certain well-recognised 
Mantras which do not make an assertion ; e.g., 'Vasantdya Jcapinjaldndlabheta’ 
{Vdja. Sarh., 24.20), which has been accepted as a Mantra. Even so, some 
sort of a general definition has been propounded here, in order to avoid 
having to point to every individual Mantra-text. {Shubara, Trs., 202). 

This is what has led Kumdrila to remark that—‘This definition has 
been provided here for the sake of its terseness, specially because it is in 
this sense that the name is used among teachers and students and other 
experienced people, and also because it is applicable to almost all Mantras\ 
— {Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 670). 
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This has been still further simplified by the SMstradlpika (p. 207)— 
What is meant is that that is a Mantra to which the name is applied by 
the learned’. 

Prabhdkara has offered the following explanation (Brhatl, MS., p. 
60B)—In the Veda some Sentences are Mantras and some Brdhmanas; 
those to which the learned apply the name ^Mantra" are Mantras; while 
all the rest of the Veda are Brdhmanas, to which they apply the name 
'Vidhi' also;—the Arthavadas (Declamatory Sentences) and Namadheyas 
(Names) are also included under the "Brdhmanas^; though this name 'Brdh- 
mana is applie<l strictly to the Vidhi or Injunctive texts only, the Declama¬ 
tory texts and the Names are also included under that name by reason 
of their always subserving, in some way or the other, the Injunction along 
with which they are construed. 

(B) Classification of Mantras. 

Mantras have been classified under three heads :—(1) Rk, (2) Sdman 
and (3) Yajus, On these three names the Brhaft (MS., p. 50B) remarks as 
follows :—‘The words Rk, Sdman and Yajus are found to be used in connec¬ 
tion with the Vedas ; hence, it becomes necessary to ascertain what part 
of the Veda is l^k, what part Yajus and what part Sdman on this point 
our conclusion is that the name Rk is applied to those texts that are divided 
into 'feet\ ix., into certain well-defined parts, each part containing a definite 
number of syllables—and are called on that account by such prosodial 
names as Gdyatri, Tristubh, etc. 

The clear line of distinction between the Mantra and the Brdhmana 
is that the Mantra is that Vedic text which merely makes an assertion 
(Su,y 2.1.32), while all the rest of the Veda comes under the name ^Brdhmana^ 
—^says Su.y 1.2.33. The Veda consisting of ^Mantras and Brdhrria'ms\ 
and Mantras being those texts that are merely assertive, it follows that 
all the rest of the Veda falls under the head 'Brdhmana '; hence, no defini¬ 
tion of the 'Brdhmana' has been provided. (Shabara, Trs,, p. 204), 

(C) Mantras are not Injunctive. 

That Mantras are not injunctive has been declared under Su., 2.1.31, 
The Established Conclusion set forth under the Sutra is that ‘the Mantra 
can be expressive of mere assertion, as it functions only during the perfor¬ 
mance of an act’; that is, it is only while the Sacrifice is being performed 
that the Mantra functions; if it enjoined the act, its functioning would 
come before the commencement of the performance, (Shahara-Bhd,, Trs., 

pp. 200-201). 
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Kumdrila has demurred to this conclusion. According to him these 
Sutrasy 2.L31 and 30 do not bear upon Mantras at all, all that they mean to 
point out is that the functioning of the verb lies not only in Enjoining, but 
in asserting also. His argument is that it is not true to say that the verb, 
when it occurs in a Brdhmaim-text, serves to enjoin an act, while the same 
verb when occurring in the Mantra-texty ceases to be injunctive. Nor is 
there any reason to regard the Mantra is subsidiary to the Brdhmafia, and 
not vice-versa. That is, there is no special reason whereby it could be 
ascertained that it is the Mantra which has its injunctive potency suppressed 
by reason of the act in question having been aheady enjoined in the Brdh- 
mxirm-texty —and not vice-versa. Both the Mantra and the Brdhnia'tia there¬ 
fore should be regarded as equally injunctive ; and the Non-injunctiveness 
of Mantras cannot be regarded as well-established. Nor is there any in¬ 
congruity in the Mantra serving both the purposes—of enjoining acts and of 
recalling things enjoined elsewhere...(T ut? Trs., pp. 566-567). 

Kumdrila {Taniravdrtiica, Trs., pp. 668-569) has drawn the following 
distinction between the Mantra and the Brdhmana :—In the case of the 
Brdhmana-tQxt, if its injunctivencss is found to be suppressed by some 
such reason as the requisite Enjoining having been already done elsewhere, 
and such other grounds, then the verb is taken as j)ointing out something 
else which affords the occasion for another action; and in this case the 
mere verbal form of the text is not regarded as capable of being used at 
the performance. In the case of the Mantra, on the other hand, as soon 
as we learn its form, we at once realise that even the merely verbal form 
serves the useful purpose of recalling things ; and hence we come to the 
conclusion that it is the actual words of the Mantra that are to be used at 
the performance, specially because at performances it is necessary that 
there should be such recalling of certain things. This recalling can be done 
only by such Mantra-texts as perform no other function. Consequently, 
when in a certain context, it is found that there are certain Mantra-texts 
mentioned which do not serve this purpose,—and which are taken along 
with an Injunctive-text with the vague notion that some useful purpose 
might be served by them—we conclude that these Mantras are to be used 
as serving the purpose of merely asserting things. 

Prabhdkara's view is more in keeping with the Bhdsya :—From the 
very nature of the Mantras it is clear that they cannot be injunctive ; 
because as a rule, they are devoid of the Injunctive Word ; also all Mantras 
are found to be construable,—either by direct syntactical connection or 
by indirect implication—with other texts which are clearly injunctive, 
21 
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Nor are Mantras found to contain any Commendation or Condemnation ; 
hence, they cannot be regarded as Arthavada, Declamatory. With all this, 
however. Mantras cannot be regarded as entirely meaningless or baseless ; 
forming an integral part of the Veda, they must serve some useful purpose ; 
they must have some meaning, expressing something that is needful in the 
acts prescribed by the Injunctive texts. 

This question of Mantras being expressive, and not entirely meaningless 
has been dealt with by Jaimini under 1.2.31—53. {Shabara —Trs., 

pp. 74—86). It has been shown that they are not injunctive and they are 
not Commendatory or Condemnatory. It has been shown that they serve 
the only purpose of asserting things and recallhig them to the Mind.— 
But before this can be admitted, it has to be seen if the Mantra-texts are 
meant to be expressive, to convey a meaning at aU. Because they could 
do the asserting or the recalling only if they expressed any meaning at all. 
It is necessary to discuss this because, if the Mantra-texts of the Veda are 
not meant to be expressive, they cannot convey any information regarding 
Dharma, and this would vitiate the authority of the Veda.—The Purvapaksa 
view is that the Mantra-texts are meant only to be repeated in their verbal 
form, they are not intended to convey any meaning; and this for the following 
reasons :—(a) Because there are separate injunctive texts laying down the 
use of the Mantras; this would not be necessary if the Mantra itself ex¬ 
pressed any meaning, as in that case the use of the Mantra would be indicated 
by that meaning itself:—(b) because the exact order of the words of the 
Mantra is insisted upon ; this would not be necessary if any significance were 
attached to the meaning of the texts,—as any change in the order of the 
words would not affect the meaning;—(c) because they speak of things 
that do not exist;—(d) because the meaning is not always intelligible ;— 
for these reasons Mantras cannot be regarded as conveying any meaning.— 
The Final Conclusion is that being Sentences, like any ordinary Sentence, 
the Mantra-texts should be regarded to be as expressive as any other sentence. 
In cases where the meaning is not intelligible, it is not that there is no 
meaning; it is there always, only people are ignorant of it. There are 
certain Brdhmaria-texts also which already point to the expressive character 
of Mantras. Shabara-Bhd., Trs., pp. 74—86.) 

Being expressive,—and serving the purpose of asserting and recalling 
things in connection with the acts enjoined by the Injunctive texts, Mantras 
are clearly helpful in providing the knowledge of Dharma, Only those 
Mantra-texts which are not foimd to serve such purposes are to be used 
at the performances in their purely verbal form; and even so they serve 
a distinctly usefiil purpose in relation to what is Dharrm, 
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According to Murdri Mishra, the question relating to Mantras is—Do 
they help the Act by their utterance only, or through expressing something 
useful in relation to the Act to be done; and the Siddhanta, he says, is as 
stated in the 'Nibandhana'; he does not specify which work he means by this 
title ; but it is clear that he means the Brhati ; as his statement of the 
Purvapah§a is in greater accord with that than with the Taniravdrtika ,— 
He says— 

In this connection, Murdri criticises the view of Chandra, an old 
writer on Purvamtmdrhsd. 

Mantras have been classed under three heads—(1) Rk, (2) Yajus, 
(3) Sdman. These have been defined under Sutras 2,1.35 et. seq. All 
these three are found mentioned in the Taitiirhja Brdhmana 1.2.L26. 

The Rh has been defined (2.1.35) as that where there is division into 
Jeet\ on the basis of meaning. That is, that Mantra is called Rk where 
there is division into ‘feet’; e.g,, (1) 'KHurh krnvannaketave —(2) pesho 
maryd apeshase~~i3) samusadbhirajdyathdh'. {R.V. 1.6.3). That the divi¬ 
sion into ‘feet’ should be on the basis of the meaning is not meant to be em¬ 
phasised. For if it were, then the name Rk. would not be aplicablc to 
those texts where the division into ‘feet’ is on the basis of metre, not of 
meaning. The exact definition of the 'Rk' therefore is only that it is that 
Mantra where there is division into feet'. {Shabara, Trs., p. 207.) 

The name 'Sdman' is applied to the mwsic—says Su., 2.1.36. The 
particular music to which a Mantra is set is called 'Sdm^n'; it is only when 
a Mantra is set to music and so sung that it is called ‘Sdman\ In this 
matter the teaching of the learned is our sole authority. So when the 
term ‘Sdman' is applied to Mantras set to music, the name stands for 
the music to which the Mantra {^k) has been set; and the name is applied 
to the Mantra itself only indirectly through its connection with that music. 
{Shabara, Trs., p. 208.) 

Under Su. 7.2.1.—21; (Shabara, Trs., pp. 1262, etc.) also w^e are told 
that the various Sdman-names—Rathuntara' etc.—should be taken as 
denoting music. That this is so is shown by the fact that the 
name 'RathantarorSdman' is applied also to cases where there is no basic 
v&rse at all (Su. 14); e.g., we have the text—‘He sings the Prajdpati-hrdaya 
without a verse’. In fact, these particular names are applied on the basis 
of the difference in the modulations (Su. 16)—The Final Conclusion thus 
is that the term 'Sdman' (and its varieties, ‘Rathantara’ (etc.) stand for the 
music (not for the words or texts).— (Shabara, Trs., p, 1265.) 
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The same conclusion is more clearly reiterated under Su. 9.2.1. et seq. 
where the Bhasya (p. 1493) says—Trom all this it follows that the name 
Sdwmi appUes to Music only, not to the Mantra-text set to music\ Under 
Su. 3 (p, 1496) we are told that the Sdman is only an Embellishment of the 
words that are sung, because the singing (which is Sdmmi) cannot be a primary 
act, as it subserves the purpose of the words (Su. 6); i.e,, the Sdman (music) 
is clearly perceived to be something helpful to the words. 

Sdmans have been divided into several VmAB—Rathantara, Brhat, 
Vairupa, Vairdja, Shakvara, Raivata and so forth. They have been described 
in Minidmsdbdlaprakdsha, This division appears to be based upon the 
different methods of singing ; e.g., the Brhat-Sdman is to be sung with force 
and very loudly, while the Ratfiantara is sung not loudly, nor with force 
{Ml,Su.,^Xi&). 

It would follow from this that the Sdman should not be treated as 
a kind of Mantra or P>k. 

On this point Kumdrila remarks as follows (Tantravdrtika, Trs,, 
p. 579).—The Sdman, being sung and being a qualification, and the Mantra- 
text being the qualified, the word 'Sdman' denotes the Sung Mantra or Mantra 
set to music in the same way as the word ‘Cow’ denotes the Class ‘Cow’ 
qualified by the Individual; in this same sense the qualifying factor—the 
music —is said to be denoted by the word 'Sdman\ 

If the Sdman is only the music, and is only an Embellishment, —that 
is, brought about by the Singer,—to that extent it cannot be eternal, and 
hence cannot be regarded as Veda proper, which is independent of all sources, 
human or divine. For instance, the syllable 'M' 'hau' and the like which 
are introduced by the Singer into the Mantra through the exigencies of 
music, are always variable, being dependent upon the Singer, who may or 
may not introduce a certain syllable or set of syllables. Says Shabara 
on Su,, 9.2.29 {Trs. ,p. 1521) — Singing is an act; it gives expression to 
particular sound-notes produced by the volitional effort of man,—^for the 
purposes of securing the required Music; it becomes necessary to have 
recourse to (a) Modifications of the Syllables contained in the Mantra-text, (b) 
to Disjunction, (c) to Withdrawal, (d) to Repetition, (e) to Pause, (/) to Breaks 
and so forth. What therefore is due to the effort of man cannot be eternal. 

In the case of all Mantraps, whenever they are recited in praise of 
something, they must be set to music and sung in the Sdman-iotm ; as the 
Praise is always more pleasing when it is sung than when it is merely recited. 
This has been declared under Sti. 9.2.31 {Shabara). 
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The name ^Yaju§' is applied to the rest of the Mantras—says Su, 
2,1.37 ; on this the Bhasya says :—It is not necessary to propound a definition 
of Yajus., the third kind of Mantra, because by the process of elimination, 
the nature of the Yajus would be understood from the definitions of Rk, 
and Sdman ; i,e,, that Mantra which is not set to Music and wherein there 
is no division into feet, is Yajus ; i,e,, the whole of it is one continuous 
sentence.— {Shabara, Trs., p. 209.) 

There is another name met with in this connection— 'Nigada\ It 
has been given to Mantras that are in the form of address or praise. They 
may be considered to belong to a separate class, because they have been 
mentioned separately in the text—'The Rk is to be recited loudly, the 
Sdman is sung loudly, the Yojus is recited softly ; and the Nigada is recited 
loudly’. In other ways it is similar to Yajus—hut the injunction that 
it is to be sung loudly differentiates it from the Yajus which is sung softly. — 
The conclusion on this question is that the Nigada is to be classed as ‘Yajuf 
because it has the same mixed and continuous form as the Yajus ; and like 
the Yaju§, the Nigada also is ‘different from Rk and Saman\ As regards 
the different method of reciting it, that is due to the feet of its being 
addressed to other persons ; which serves a distinctly useful purpose. If 
the Nigada were uttered softly, like the Yajus, it could not be heard by 
other persons and hence it could not convey any idea to them. It is for 
this reason that it has to be recited in a differest manner. Thus, then 
Nigadas may be defined as those Yajus-Mantras that are pronounced loudly. 
The different name also is for the purpose of indicating this peculiarity. 
The name ‘Nigada’ cannot apply to Rk-Mantras, as there is a text which 
clearly mentions the two (Rk and Nigada) separately— 'Aydjyd vai nigadah, 
rchaiva yajanti’. The very name ‘Nigada’ indicates that it is prose (Gadya), 
while the Rk is metrical -(Shabara—Trs., pp. 210 212). 

The word ‘Prstha’ is sometimes used to signify the Rgveda. Under 
Su. 7.3.36 (Shabara, Trs., p. 1298), it is asserted that the term stands for the 
Substance, i.e., for the word of the Rk-verses. Again on page 1299—‘The 
term ‘Prstha stands for the Mantras’ ; —and again, ‘The term ‘Prtha’ stands 
for the Mantra-text’. 

The Bhasya (on Su. 2.1.32 ; Trs., pp. 202-203) has noted a few details 
regarding the characteristic features of the different kinds of Mantra, — (a) 
Those ending in ‘asi’—M~edho’si’ ;—(b) Ending in Hvd’ ‘Isetvd’ (Vija. Sam. 
1. 1);—(c) Well-wishing; — ‘Ayurddasi, etc’. (T. S., 1.6.6.1); (d) Eulogistic— 
la, etc’. (T. S., 4.4.4.1); (e) Expressive of Number,—‘£?/bo 
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rmma, etc’. {Sh, Br,, 1.6.5.12); (/) Incoherent talk,— ^Ak§i te indra, etc.’; 
(g) Bewailing —^Amhh ambike ambdlike, etc’. {Vdja. S. 23.18); (h) Directory, 
— ^Agmda^nln vihara' {T, S., 6.3.2);— (i) Searching,— ^Ko’si katan6*si^ 
etc’. (F. aS., 7.29);—(j) Questioning,— 'Prchchhdmi tvd, etc’. (F. S., 23, 
61);— {k) Descriptive,— 'lyam vedih, etc', (F. S,, 23. 62);—(/) Elliptical 
Extension,— ‘Achchhidreim jmvitrena, etc'. (F. /S., 4.4);—(m) Performance, 
—'Traisvaryaniy etc,'; (n) Capability,—i.e., power of expression. All this, 
indicated by the Vrttikdra is only illustrative, not exhaustive. There are, 
for instance, several Mantras which have the word *asi' in the middle and 
not at the end ; e,g,, ‘Idyashchdsi vandyashcha vdjin' (F. S,, 29. 3); also 
some having Hvd' in the middle; e.g.y 'Tat tvdydmi'. Then again amongst 
5mAma7ia-texts also, we find— (a) Well-wishing texts ; 'So' kdmayaia prajdh 
srjeya.' —(6) Eulogistic texts also are found among the Brdhmana-texts ,—> 
'Vdyurvai ksepisthu devata (T, aS., 2.1.1.1); also Incoherent texts 'Na chaitad 
indmo brdhmand vd, etc’. (Mail. S., 1.4.11); also Rewailing —'Ye mdna- 
dhuksanta, etc.’; Directory, — e.g., 'Amutah somamdhara', ‘Searching— 
'Iha vd sa iha vd, etc.’;—Questioning —'Veda karanavafim, etc’. Answer— 
'Vidmo vd, etc’Elliptical Extension —'Hrdayasydgre vadyati atha jihvd- 
yah, etc’.Performance,— 'Traisvaryam, etc'.; Gd^ps^ciiy—'Sruvlndvadyati, 
etc ',;—Thus the description supplied by the Vrittikdra is neither inclusive 
of all Mantras, nor exclusive of all Non-Mantras. 

The above classification of Mantras into Rk, Yajiis and Sdman is 
the main one. There is also another classification based upon the diversity 
in the character of the significance, of accentuation and so forth. This 
classification is applicable to the J^k and Yajus Mantras. Of the Rk there 
are 273 kinds and of the latter 50. These have been described and 
exemplified by Shankara Bhafta in his Mlmdnsd-bdla-prakdsha, pp. 58—70. 

Mantras have also been classified according to their metre. This 
classification pertains to the Rk Mantrac only. The following are the 
principal metres :— 

(1) Gdyatrl —24 Syllables—9 Subdivisions. 

(2) Ushnik —28 Syllables—7 Subdivisions. 

(3) Anustubh —32 Syllables—7 Subdivisions. 

(4) Brhati —36 Syllables—9 Subdivisions. 

(6) Pahkti —40 Syllables—8 Subdivisions. 

(6) Tri§tubh —44 SyDables—10 Subdivisions. 

(7) Jagatl —48 Syllables—3 Subdivisions. 

(8) Atijagatl —62 Syllables. 
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(9) Shakvarl —66 Syllables. 

(10) Atishakrari —60 Syllables. 

(11) Asti —64 Syllables. 

(12) Atyasti —68 Syllables. 

(13) Dhrti—12 SyUables. 

(14) Atidhrti—1^ Syllables. 

Of these the Gciyatrl, Tristuhh and Jagatl are mentioned in Shatapatha- 
Brahmana^ 1.2.2.6 ; 3.4.22 ; 3.4.4.8 ; and 4.1.1.8 ; and others are mentioned 
in 8.2.2.6. 

For further details about Metra, see Mim>dmsabdlaprak(isha, pp. 56—70. 

From the very definitions of the Rk and Yaju§ it would follow that 
there can be no metre in the Yajus Mantras. But Pwgala in hiwS Chhandah- 
Sutra has declared that there are metres in these also. That this is a later 
innovation is indicated by the fact that true 'Vedic authority’ is not accepted 
by many old writers {Karka among others) to belong to those Yajus Mantras 
that are distinguished and characterised by metres;—and that even those 
who accept the authority of those Mantras {e.g., Devaydjnika) assert that 
there is no metre in many Yajus Mantras on account of the syllables in them 
not being fixed. Herein may be found an orthodox aut-hority for the 
view propounded by some people that the metrical portions of the Yajurveda 
are comparatively modern. 

Among Mantras there arises one difficulty which has been anticipated 
and provided for by Jaimini (2.1.46—48). In regard to Mantras that appear 
in the metrical form— i.e., ^Ik—or those set to music—i.e?., Sdman, — there 
is not much difficulty in ascertaining how far a certain Mafitra-text extends, 
as the termination of the text is made clear hy the metre or by the music. 
But in the case of the Mantra-texts —in Prose i,e., Yajus and Nigada, it 
is sometimes difficult to ascertain how far a certain Mantra extends. 
It is in view of this difficulty that certain Principles or Laws of Interpreta¬ 
tion have been laid down. These are—(1) Ekavakyddhikarana —What 
constitutes ‘One Sentence^ — The Principle of Syntactical Unit (2.1.46)—(2) 
Vakyabhedddhikarana —‘What constitutes different Sentences V — The 
Principle of Syntactical Split (2.1.47); and (3) the Anumngddhikara^a —‘ 
‘How an incomplete Sentence may be completed’— The Principle of Elli¬ 
ptical Extension. (2.1.48). We shall deal with these in some detail, as they 
play an important part in the whole science of Mtmdmsd and serve a 
directly useful purpose in all textual interpretation. 
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(1) Principle of Syntactical Unit—‘EkavAkyAdhikarana' 

This principle has been thus enunciated in Su, 2.1.46 — So long as a 
single purpose is served by a number of words, which, on being separated, are 
found to be wanting and incapable of effecting the said purpose, they form 
one 'Syntactical Unit—one complete Yaju8-Mantra\ 

This form in which it is stated in the Sutra naturally appertains to 
Mantras in the form of Yajus. Hence, the following explanation in the 
Bhdsya: —‘One Yajus-Mantra extends to that extent up to which the 
words serve the purpose of indicating things helpful to the act of sacrifice ; 
to that extent it is one Syntactical Unit, This is what is meant by the 
words of the Sdtra —‘So long as a purpose is served by a number of words’. 
Therefore it comes to this that a group of words serving a single purpose, 
forms one Sentence, -hvit only if any one of these words, on being disjoined 
from the rest makes it wanting or defective. We have an example of this 
in the case of the Yajus Mantra—'Devasya tvd savituh, prasave, etc', (T, S,, 
1.1.4.2). The assertion in the Sutra is to be explained and justified as 
mcnaing the fulfilling of a single purpose. For instance, the said Mantra 
serves the single purpose of indicating the act of Nirvdpa (offering), and 
hence, the words are taken as one sentence, (Shabara, Trs., pp. 213-214). 

Thus according to the Bhdsya, the Principle is meant to be applicable 
to Vedic words only, in the form of Yajus-Mantra, It must be so if the 
term Arthaikatvdt in the Sutra is taken—as it is by the Bhdsya —in the 
sense of serving a single purpose; this purpose being something in connec¬ 
tion with the sacrificial performance. That this is so is made still clearer 
by what is said in connection with the next Principle of Vakyabheda, 'Syn¬ 
tactical Split*. Prabhdkara, in keeping with the Bhdsya, explains 'Arthai¬ 
katvdt' as serving the purpose of indicating or reminding of what is to be done ; 
he distinctly says that—‘the term 'Artha' stands for Proyojana, purpose, 
as the Purpose is the most important factor and the words of the ‘Sentence’ 
must be related to that important factor’. {Brhatl MS., p. 61.) 

Even before Kumdrila's time, however, it was felt that this Principle 
was capable of a much more extended application, and in the Tantravdrtika 
{Trs., p. 683) we find an objector urging the argument that the conditions 
stated in the Sutra are more easily recognised when applied to ordinary 
Sentences, than in those of the Vedic Mantras. Kumdrila's work contains 
such statements as—‘It must be concluded that those words on hearing 
which we are clearly cognisant of a single idea must be regarded as one 
Sentence, and it is only this definition that is found compatible with the 
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character of every single sentence—either ordinary, or of the Mantra and 
BrdhmaruC {Tantra-vd,, Trs., p. 586). And yet so far as the opinion of 
the Bhdsya is concerned, we find Kumdrila declaring—'The Bhdsya explains, 
the words of the Sutra as that collection of words which is employed as one 
whole, at a sacrifice, is one Yajus\ {Tantra-vd., Trs,, p. 587)—and again 
(p. 589)—'The re 2 )ly given by the Bhdsya is based mainly upon the fact 
that the word 'Ariha' is taken in the sense of Purpose (and not in that of 
Idea or Meaning). 

Thus we find Kumdrila accepting the ox 2 )lanation of the Bhdsya 
which restricts the Princijile in question to Vedic texts of the Yajus class 
only,—and yet he is inclined to attach to it a wider signification. And 
we find among his followers, Pdrthdraihi Mishra favouring the restricted 
application according to the Bhdsya by taking Artha in the sense of Purpose, 
while Someshvara Bhatta takes the word in the sense of Idea and thus admits 
the wider scope of the Principle. 

Tlie Brhafi (M.S., p. 52A) says—^'The comprehension of the Mantra 
is dependent uj)on its j)re8cribed use. The moaning and 2)urpose of the 
Mantra therefore can be learnt from something apart from itself, and its 
extent can be ascertained from the metre. The present Sutra lays down 
the extent of the Mantra. The term 'Artha' in the Sutra stands for Meaning 
as well as Purpose; both being inter^related; but of the two, purpose is 
the predominant factor; that is why it has been emphasised by the author 
of the Bhdsya. 

(2) Vdkyabheda—Principle of Syntactical Split—Distinct Sentences. 
Says the Sutra (2,1.47)— When the sentences are equally independent of one 
another they should be treated as distinct sentences. 

On this the Bhdsya (Trs., pp. 216-217)—In connection with such 
Mantra-texts as 'Ayuryajfiena kalpatdm' prdno yajnena kalpatdm' (T. S., 
1.7.2.1.), there arises the question—Are the two sentences to be taken as 
One 'Sentence'—a single 'Syntactical Unit', —or as two distinct Sentences ? 
The established conclusion is that such set of words which stands indepen¬ 
dently by itself and does not stand in syntactical need of another set of 
words, should be treated as a distinct sentence ; so that the two sets of 
words—(1) 'Ayuryajnena kalpatdm, and 'Prdno yajnena kalpatdm' —should 
be treated as two distinct sentences. 

What is meant by this is that when a number of words are found 
to be such that when taken by themselves severally, each, independently 
of others, is equally capable of expressing one complete idea (or of serving 
one purpose),—esLoh should be regarded as a distinct Sentence, 
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This Principle applies, not only to cases where the actual words of 
the Mantra-texts are found to be so construable, but also to those cases 
where, even though the actual words of the text are not so separately 
construable by themselves, yet such construction is rendered possible and 
permissible by virtue of certain words of the related Brdhnia'm-text bearing 
upon the use of the Mantra-text in question. For example, we have the 
Mantra-text 'Ise tvd urje tvd, etc'. (Vajaa, S. I. .) ; where the various 
parts of the text as they stand are not found to be construable independently 
as so many different Sentences ; but in the Brdhmana-text {Shatapatha — 
1.1.66; 1.7.1.2; 4.3.1,1.7) bearing upon this Mantra we read— 'Ise tvd iti 
shdkhdrhchhinatti' —'With the words Ise tvd, one cuts the branch' and so on, 
with the other parts of the Mantra-text; —on the authority of these injunc¬ 
tions contained in tlie Brdhmana-texts, it becomes necessary to add to the 
words of the Mantra-texts, the words *Shdkhdm chhinadmi (T am cutting 
the branch') ; and with these additional words this supplied, each of the 
several parts of the Mantra-text becomes a complete Sentence, expressing 
a complete Idea —'O Palasha-wood, I am cutting thee for the obtaining 
of agreeable food'. This lends support to the view that the term 'Artha^ 
in the preceding Sutra defining ‘One Sentence' stands for Purpose; each 
of the completed sentences serving a distinct purpose and hence regarded 
as a distinct Sentence, In this connection, however, it may be noted that 
a single Yajus-text cannot be broken up into many distinct sentences in 
this manner without sufficient authority ; such authority as has been shown 
above, in the form of the Brdhmana-text related to the Yajus-text, This 
form of 'Distinct Sentences' is thus permissible only in very rare cases; 
in fact, not until it is shown that no other construction is possible,—either 
in view of the peculiar structure of the text itself, or in virtue of some direct 
injunction necessitating such split; and the reason for this lies in the fact 
that in a case where the nature of the sentence is such that it admits of 
being taken as one Sentence, —^if we have recourse to splitting up the sen¬ 
tence into several distinct Sentences we incur the responsibility of abandon¬ 
ing the natural Syntactical Construction without any authority ; and further, 
when the Sentence, taken as a single Mantra, would lead to a single resul¬ 
tant transcendental result, we—by forcing the split—make it necessary 
to assume a number of such results proceeding from each of the distinct 
Mantras into which the original sentence may be split up. And in cases 
where we have no direct injunction necessitating and justifying the said 
splitting,—and where the splitting necessitates the addition of new words, 
—^these words, being supplied by ourselves, without the authority of a 
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Vedic Injunction, cannot be regarded as Tedic’, and hence, the Mantra 
containing these non-Vedic words would no longer remain Mantra^ in 
the strict sense of the term. 

To the foregoing Principle, we have a corrolary to the effect that— 
Where different parts of a Mantra-text are found, by their implication, to be 
meant for serving distinct purposes, each such part should be regarded as a 
distinct Sentence. For instance, in the Mantra-text 'Syonante sadanam 

Jcrnomi . tasmin slda' (Taitti. Br. 3.7.5.2., and Mdnava-Shrauta-Sutra 

1.2.6,19)—we find that the first part, by what it expresses, is intended to 
be employed in the act of 'preparing the Seat' for the Cake,—while the last 
part, in the same manner, is intended to be employed in the act of actually 
depositing the Cake on that prepared Seat; on this account the Mantra-text 
is taken as containing two distinct Sentences. This has been called ‘the 
Principle of Distinct-Sentences due to diversity in use’, {Brhatl MS. p. 79b). 

III. Principle of Elliptical Extension—Anusa" ga. 

This has been thus set forth in Su. 2.1.Elliptical Extension should 
complete the Sentence; as it is equally applicable to all. That is, in certain 
Yajus-text, it is found that there are several sentences that stand in need 
of a certain Word or Phrase or Clause, while the whole of the original text 
contains only one such Word or Phrase or Clause ; in such cases it would 
appear,—and it has been held as the Prima Facie weic—that the Word or 
Phrase or Clause is to be construed and used along with only that one of 
the several sentences which happens to be nearest to it, and the Lacunae 
in the other sentences are to be filled up by means of words of common 
parlance introduced by ourselves. It is the possibility of such construction 
that this Principle precludes. By this Principle, the Word, Phrase or 
Clause in question is to be used along with every one of the Sentences,— 
provided that every one of these is of the same type and form ; and the 
reason for this is that the intervention of a similar sentence does not become 
an obstacle to Syntactical Connection. As an example, we have the text— 
(A) 'Ydte agnV yafu^hayd tanurvar^fthd gahvaresthd ugram vacho apdva- 
dhtttve§aih vacho apavadhit svdhd' —(B) 'Yd te agne rdjdshayd —(C) 'Yd te 
ague hardshaya' —Hence, by the principle just stated the Clause 'tanuh... 
svdhd' has to be construed with each of the three sentences (A), (B) and 
(C) and its connection does not cease with (A) ; in this way the text in 
question is taken as three distinct sentences. 

In this text, the common clause to be connected with each of the three 
sentences forms the principle clause in each sentence; but the principle is 
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equally applicable to cases where each of the sentences is complete in itself; 
but there are certain words that form a subordinate factor and which need 
a principh’ sentence with a verb with which it could be connected,—and the 
text contains more than one such sentence. For instance, in the text— 
‘(A) Chitpatistvd pundtu —(B) Vdkpatistvd pundtu —(C) Dh)astvd savitd 
pundtu achchidrena pavitrena vasoh suryasya rashmibhih' (T. S., 1.2.1.2), 

the subordinate clause— ‘achchidrena . rashmibhiK —has to be taken with 

each of the three sentences—(A), (B) and (C)—ending with the verb ‘pundtu\ 
{Br. MS., pp. 51b-52 ; Tantravdrtika Trs,, 599 eL seq,). 

Under Su. 2.1.49 we have an exception to the above. Says the 
Sutra —‘There should be no Elliptical Extension where there is intervention 
of unconnected words’.—This, says the Tantravdrtika (Trs., p. 607), supplies 
a counter-instance to the functioning of mere Proximity in the matter 
of Elliptical Extension. For instance, there is the text—‘(A) Sam te vdyu- 
rvdtena gachchhatdni —(B) Sam yajatrairangdni —(C) Sam yajna-patirdshisd* 
(M.S. 1.2.15) ; here the singular verb ‘gachchhatdm^ as occurring in sentence 
(A), cannot be construed with sentence (C), because the connection between 
these two has been interrupted by the sentence (B), which cannot be con¬ 
strued with the verb ‘Gachchhatdm, of the preceding sentence, as the plural 
noun ‘aiigdni (in B) would need the verb in the plural form—which would 
be ‘GachcJihantdm,; thus then, the connection between (A) and (C) is cut 
off by the intervening noun in the Plural Number ; and until there is con¬ 
nection between (A) and (B) there can be no connection between (A) and 
(C). For this want of connection thus there is a special reason in the shape 
of the said intervention ; and so long as this special reason is there, it is 
not possible for the complementary word ‘gacJichhatdm' to betake itself to 
the third sentence (C). For these reasons, the intervening sentence (B)— 
which needs a verb in the Plural Number—as also the third sentence (C) 
whose connection with the verb in the first sentence (A) is interrupted by 
the intervening sentence (B)—have to be completed by the adding of words 
of common parlance.— {Shabara — Trs., p, 221). 

On all this, Kumdrila, has the following remarks—In cases where 
there is Elliptical Extension, the Sentence thus completed forms a regular 
Mantra or Yajus ; and hence any mistakes in the uttering of this would 
involve an Expiatory Rite; whereas if the Sentence is completed,—not 
by Elliptical Extension, but by the addition of words of common parlance,-— 
it does not become a regular Mantra and hence any mistakes in pronuncia¬ 
tion are not serious and do not involve an Expiatory Rite. {Tantra. Fa., 
Trs., p. 608). 
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(B) BrAhmana-Text 

The Mantra and Brdhmana constitute the Veda ; of these, the Mantra 
has been defined and described ; hence it follows that all the rest of the Veda is 
Brdhmana (says Sii., 2.1.33). That is, those Vedic texts which are not 
found to possess the distinctive features of the Mantra are to be accepted 
as 'Brdhmana\, (Shabara—Trs., p. 204.) 

Kumdrila remarks (Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 572)—There would have 
been no use in having this Sutra, if it were known to all men that the Veda 
consists of only Brdhmana and Mantra, As a matter of fact, however, 
there are many people who are ignorant of this fact; and since such people 
may entertain the notion that they may be a third class of Vedic texts, it is 
necessary to state clearly that in the Veda, all that is not Mantra is Brdh¬ 
mana, 

No clear-cut definition of the Brdhmana-text has been provided, and 
all we have been told under Su., 1.2.33 is that 'those parts of the Veda 
which do not possess the character indicated as distinguishing Mantras 
are Brdhmana — {Shabara, Trs., 204). Shabara continues—For the benefit 
of students, however, the Vrttikdra has supplied the following details 
regarding the characteristic features of the Brdhmana: —(1) Abounding 
in the jyarticle Hti'; (2) Containing the phrase 'So they say'; (3) Anecdotal; 
(4) Ratiocinative ; (5) Explanatory; (6) Deprecatory; (7) Commendatory; 
(8) Doubtful; (9) Injunctive; (10) Descriptive of something done by another ; 
(11) Historical; (12) Transposiiory, In connection with this, there is the 
following declaration:— 

‘There are ten kinds of Brdhmana-text —Ratiocinative, Explanatory, 
Deprecatory, Commendatory, Doubtful, Directly Injunctive, Descriptive 
of what is done by others, Historical, Transpositional and Analogical’. 
(Shabara, Trs., p. 204). 

Shabara, however, proceeds to point out that as in the case of the 
Mantra, all this is purely illustrative, not exhaustive ; as some of these 
characteristics are found in Mantras also. For instance, we have the 
Mantra abounding in 'iti' in Rgveda 10.119.1)— 'Iti vd iti vd manah,, etc\ ; 
—one containing the phrase ‘So they say’, we have in R.V., 7.41.2— ‘Bhagam 
IfmksitydhxV ;—^the anecdotal Mantra we have in R, V,, 1.116.3— 'Tugro ha 
bhujyum, etc\ ;—the Ratiocinative Mantra in R, V,, 1.2.4 —'Indavo vdmu- 
sharUi hi, etc\ ;—the Explanatory Mantra in T. S., 5.6.1.3— 'Tasmadaponu- 
sthdna, etc\ ;—^the Deprecatory Mantra in R, V,, 8.6.23— 'Moghamannam 
vmdate, etc' ;—the Commendatory Mantra in T.S., 4.4.4.— 'Agnirmurdha, 
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€tc\ ;— the Doubtful Mantra in R. V., 10.129.5— ^Adhdh svidasldupari sviddsit, 
etc'; —tlie Directly Injunctive Mantra in R, F., 10.117.15— ^Prniyadinna- 
dhamanaya, etc' ;—Mantra Descriptive of something done by others —in R. F., 
8.21,18 —‘Sahasfamayutd dadat^ etc.'; the Historical Mantra in R, V., 10. 
19.16— 'Yajnena yajnamayajanta devah, etc.' 

We have seen that those Vedic texts that are not Mantras have all 
been classed as "Brdhmana-texts'; and this has been regarded as synonymous 
with Injunctive texts ; the idea being that all these are either Injunctions of 
acts or assert something in regard to those Injunctions. (See below.) 

These Brdhmana or Injunctive texts have been classed under five 
heads—(1) The Karmotpattivdkya^ the text injunctive of an action— e.g.y 
‘One should perform the Agnihotra'; —(2) the Gunavdkya, the text laying 
down the necessary accessory details connected with the enjoined act; e.g.y 
‘One should offer the libation of Curds’;—(3) the Phalavakya, the text 
mentioning the result following from the performance of the prescribed 
act; e.g,, ‘Desiring Heaven, one should perform the Agnihotra'; —(4) The 
Phaldya-guna-vdkyay the text which lays down a particular accessary detail 
as conducive to a specified result; ‘Desiring efficient Sense-organs, 

one should offer the libation of Curds’;—(5) the Saguna-karmotpatti vakya, 
the text injunctive of an act along with its accessary detail; e.g,, ‘One should 
perform the sacrifice with Soma'. 

Another classification of the Brdhmana-texts or Injunctions is under 
the following three heads : ~~(1) The Apurva-vidhi, Originative Injunction^ 
which lays down an act which could not be done unless so enjoined, e.g.y 
‘One should sprinkle consecrated water on the grains’;—(2) the Niyama- 
vidhi or Restrictive Injunction^ which lays down the doing of a certain act 
for a certain result, in preference to other acts leading to the same result; 
e.g., ‘The corn should be threshed,’ this threshing being the one method 
selected out of a number of the methods of removing the chaff from the 
grains ;—(3) the Parisafikhyd-vidhiy the Preclusive or Specificatory Injunction^ 
which precludes some from among a number of possible alternatives; e.g.y 
the preclusion of the Mantra 'Imdmagrbhnany etc.' from being used in the 
holding of the reins of other animals, except those of the Horse. —In the 
Niyama-vidhiy Restrictive Injunction (2), that alternative which a specially 
enjoined is already known as to be done, but only as one of the possible 
courses of action open to uSy and the Injunction serves to restrict the choice 
to the one course enjoined;—in the Apurvavidhiy Originative Injunction, 
on the other hand, what is enjoined is entirely unknown as something to 
be done. This is what is meant by the saying— ^Vidhiratyanta-maprdpi 
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niyamafi pdksike sati\ In the Parisankhya-vidhi, Preclusive Injunction^ 
all that is enjoined is already known as to be done, along with other acts, 
but not necessarily as possible alternatives; they may be known as all 
simultaneously possible, there is nothing that is unknown, all are known ; 
and out of all these a few are chosen and specifically enjoined, as to he done, 
the others being precluded. 

There are several divisions and cross divisions of Injunctions set forth 
in the Mtrndmsd-bdlaprakdsha (pp. 12—41). 

The Injuciive process has been discussed in course of the treatment 
of Apurva (in Discourse II, Pada i, opening Adhikarana). 

We have seen that the sole means of knowing DJiarma our Duty, 
what we should do, consists in the Injunctive Vedic texts. The Injunctive 
text is, however, always a Sentence composed of several words ;—the question 
arises as to which particular word in the Sentence it is that denotes the 
act to be done, and in what way this denoting is done. This question has 
been raised for the purpose of determining the difference between acts 
enjoined by different texts. In this connection the whole process of In¬ 
junction has been dealt with in great detail. 

We shall take a typical injunctive-text, 'Svargakdmo yajeta' ('Desiring 
Heaven, one should perform sacrifice'); there are two etrms, ‘Svarga- 
kdmaK (‘Desiring Heaven') and ^Yajetd" (‘KShould perform sacrifice'); the 
former mentions the result that is desired by the Agent, and the latter lays 
down the act bringing about that result. This second term 'Yajeta is 
composed of two parts—(1) the verbal root 'Yaj' (which denotes sacrijice) 
and the Injunctive Conjugational Ending %h\ connoting Inju7iciion, Hence 
the word that directly denotes what should he done is this Injunctive term 
'Yajeta' (‘should perform sacrifice’). 

In the connotation of this word 'Yajeta' also, there are two factors— 
(1) The act of Sacrificing and (2) the accomplishment or bringing about, 
of that act. ‘All verbs signify the bringing about of a certain act' says the 
TantrorVd, {Trs., p. 474.) Of these two—-the Act and the Bringing About, 
—the Act is signified by he verbal root CYaj'), and its bringing about is 
signified by the injunctive aflELx {'Lih’); this bringing about is what has 
been given the technical name of 'Bhdvand\ Thus it is this Bhdvand 
or Bringing into being —or Bringing about —that is signified by the Injunc¬ 
tive Lift. *Bhdvand^ is signified by the Verbal affix'—says the Tantravdrtika 
(Tr8,t p. 486). 
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This Bhdmnd or Bringing About, Aocomplmhment, which constitutes 
the Effort or Activity of the Agent—is of two kmds- (a) Anhi (ActiS 
External, Material) and (b) Shdbdl (Verbal). Both of these contain three 
factors—(1) Wbat is to be brought about or accomplished, (2) by what instru- 
mentality it is to be brought about, and (3) the manner in which it is to 

he brought about. 

In the case of the Artlfi or Actual Bhdvand ^—(1) What is to be brought 
about is the Final Besult — Heaven, in the case of Sacrifices ; (2) the instru- 
mentality by which the result is to be brought about consists of the Act (of 
Sacrifice) ; and (3) the manner or process of the bringing about lies in the 
entire procedure of the actual performance of the Act of Sacrifice, 

In the case of the Shdbdl Bhdvand, on the other hand, (1) what is 
brought about or accomplished is the Prompting of the Agent to activity, (2) 
this prompting is brought about by the instrumentality of the Injunctive, 
and (3) the process or manner of the prompting lies in the idea of the Ex¬ 
cellence of the activity, derived from the Commendatory and other texts. 

This Bhdmnd, which consists in the Effort or Activity of the Agent 
towards the fulfilment of the desired result, is expressed by the offix in 
the verb ; this much of the connotation is common to the denotation of all 
verbal roots ; for instance, in the verb 'pachati' ('cooks’), the idea expressed 
is 'he does the cooking^; of these two factors of this act of cooking — ^does^ 
and (2) 'cooking', —the cooking as denoted by the verbal root is an 
accomplished entity; while the factor of 'does’ is of the nature of something 
to be accomplished, —as is indicated by the aifix. Thus then, what is ex¬ 
pressed by the plirase 'does the cooking’ is that ‘one is doing the act that 
is conducive to the final result in the shape of the coming into existence of the 
Cooked Rice'; and this doing of the act is what has been called 'Bhdvand\ 
Bringing into Existe7ice, Accomplishing, 

Similarly, in the case of the Vedic text 'Svargakdmo yajeta' ('Desiring 
Heaven, one should sacrifice’), what the injunctive affix denotes is that 
'one should bring into existence the fiuial result in the shape of Heaven’; 
and this is what is meant by Bhdvand', This Bhdvand —in its Arthl, actual 
or material form,—is made up of the three factors as explained above— 

(1) what is brought into existence,—(2) by what it is brought into existence,— 
and (3) in what manner it is brought into existence. 

This Arthl or Actual Bhdvand itself, consisting in the Effort or'Activxty 
of the Agent, is something that is brought about by the Shdbdl or Verbal 
Bhdvand, In this (1) what is to be brought into existence is the prompting 
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of the Agent to the Effort or Activity,—(2) the means by which it is brought 
about is the Injunctive and (3) the process by which it is brought about 
consists of the commendation expressed by the Arthavdda-texts- as already 
explained above. 

[For further details re Bhdvand^ the reader should refer to Tautra- 
Fa,, Trs., pp. 475 eL seq. A logical and philosophical discussion on the 
exact nature and signification of the Injunction is contained in the 
inveka-Nyayahtnikd and in the Blulvandvivvka,] 

(C) Arthav Aua— Declamatory Texts 

In the Brd]iafmana-seet\ou of the Veda there are many texts that do 
not contain any Injunction ; they are purely descriptive or declamatory. 
We have seen that it is the Injunctive text of the Veda that supplies us 
with the Knowledge of Dkarma, of what should he done. The question that 
arises now is—what bearing have these other Declamatory texts upon the 
knowledge of Dharma ? Have they any bearing upon it at all ? 

The Prima Facie View is that not being Injunctive, they can have 
no bearing upon the knowledge of Dharma ; because these texts merely 
speak of things as they exist, not of what has to be brought about. Thus 
even though these texts form part of the Veda, they do not serve any use¬ 
ful purpose regarding the knowledge of Dharma. 

The Finally Established View is as follows :—It is true that the texts 
in question do not lay down ayiything to be done; but in almost every case 
it is found that the text is related, in some way, to another text which is 
directly injunctive, laying down something to he done. Under the circum¬ 
stances, if the two texts are correlated and construed together, it is found 
that the Declamatory text serves the purpose of eulogising and commending 
what is laid down in the Injunctive text; and in this way it serves the 
useful purpose of tempting and prompting the active agent to the perfor¬ 
mance of the act laid down in the Injunctive text. For instance, there 
is the Injunctive text —'One should sacrifice the White Goat to Vd,yu\~ and 
related to this is the Declamatory text—Wayu is the eftest Deity ; and 
this latter text, by eulogising Fayw, serves to commend the act of sacrificing 
to that Deity—which act has been enjoined in the Injunctive text. Thus 
serving the purpose of bringing about the activity loading to the enjoined 
performance, the declamatory text helps in the performance of Dharma. 
(Su. 1.2.1—18). 

Nor does this correlation of the two texts vitiate the self-sufficient 
authority of the Injunctive Text; because so far as the providing of the 
23 
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knowledge of the particular Dharma —^the act of sacrificing —^is concerned, 
the Injunctive text stands self-sufficient; it is only the prompting of the 
Agent that is done by the other text. 

The first classification of these Arthavdda or Declamatory Texts is 
into—(1) Descriptive by direct intention,— e,g., ‘Fire is the antidote for 
cold*,—(2) Descriptive by indirect implication, e.g.y ‘During the day, the 
Smoke alone of the Fire is perceived ; not its light’,—(3) Descriptive of an 
Accomplished Fact or Past Event, ‘Prajapati cut out his own omentum*. 

There is another classification by which there are 38 kinds of Decla¬ 
matory Texts. These have been described and exemplified in the Mima- 
rhsdbdlaprakdsha (pp. 448—58). The following are a few of the more 
important kinds that have been enumerated by Shabara (Under Sii. 2.1.33, 
Trs,y p. 204), as having been described by the Vrttikdra: —(1) Abounding 
in the Particle 'iti\ (2) Containing the phrase 'So they say\ (3) Anecdotal, 
(4) Stating a Reason, e.g,, ‘One should make the offering with the winnowing 
basket, because by that is Food prepared', —(5) Explanatory— e,g,, Therein 
lies the curdishness of the curd*,—(6) Commendatory —‘Vayu is the eftest 
Deity’,—(7) Condemnatory, — e,g,, ‘His Fires are impure’,—(8) Expressing 
Doubt ,—‘The Libation should be poured in the Ganhapatya, or the libation 
should not be poured’;—(9) Injunctive, e.g,, ‘The Post made of Udumbara 
should be of the size of the Sacrijicer \—(10) Describing what is done by 
others— e.g,, ‘He cooks mdsa-grains only on my account*, (11) Historical, 
e.g,, ‘The ancient people came in with flaming firebrands*; (12) Transposi¬ 
tional, e.g., ‘One should perform as many sacrifices as the Horses he receives,' 
(where ‘receives* is meant to be transposed by ‘gives’). 

The difference between (10) Parakriti (What is done by others) and 
(11) 'Purdkalpa (Historical) has been pointed out by the author of the 
Vdrtika as that the former is descriptive of what has been done in the 
past by a single person, while the latter describes what has been done in 
the past by two or more persons.— [Mlmdmsdbdlaprakdsha, p. 61). 

In regard to Prabhdkara's view regarding the Arthavdda4ext, there 
seems to be some confusion in the minds of students, created by what 
Gadddhara Bhattdchdrya has said in his Shaktivdda, to the effect that accord¬ 
ing to Prabhdkara, the Arthavdda4exts cannot be regarded as a trustworthy 
means of knowledge because they are inexpressive; as in accordance with 
the Anvitdbhidhdna theory of Verbal Expression only that sentence is 
really expressive which lays down something to be done ; and hence under 
this theory, it is only the Injunctive Sentence that can be really expressive 
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and hence capable of providing knowledge of Dharma, Though this may 
be true regarding the Arthavada text taken by itself, it cannot be accepted 
as the view of Prabhdkara regarding Arthavada-texty as forming part of 
the Veda ; because on referring to the BrJiatif we find that the above view 
is only the Prima Facie View on the question of the reliability and authority 
of Arthavada-texts ; and this Prima Facie View is demolished in the Finally 
Established View, under which the Arthavada-iext also is decided to be as 
Vedic and authoritative as the Injunctive text. The Prim<i Facie View 
on this question as put forward by the Bhdtta is simply that these texts 
are untrustworthy, while as put forward by the Prabhdkara it is that they 
are inexpresswe (and hence iintrustworthy) ; and this is the form that has 
been adopted by the opponent in view of Prabhdkara^s Views regarding 
Verbal Expression referred to above. The Finally Established Conclusion 
adopted by Prabhdkara, however, is that the Arthavdda-text is as much 
‘Veda’ as the Injunctive text, as like the latter the former also expresses 
the performability of certain acts, through the commendation that it direc¬ 
tly expresses. {Brhatl —MS., p. 30.) Though it may be true that, strictly 
according to Prahhdkard's view, the Arthavdda-text cannot be expressive, 
yet this can be urged only against such Arihavdda-texts as are absolutely 
incapable of being construed and co-ordinated with an Injunctive text. Most 
of the Arthavada-texts, however, are actually found capable of being so 
construed and co-ordinated. And thus helping, through commendation, 
the initial prompting done by the Injunctive text, it serves a useful purpose 
in pointing out the performability of the Action enjoined, and hence it is 
perfectly entitled to the title of 'Veda\ says the Brhatl (MS., pp. 29-30). 
^Vidhyuddeshddeva kdydvagatih..,Yato hi kartavyatdvagamyate sa Vedah,,, 
Asmdchcha kdryatdmgamyate\ 

On this question of the authority of Arthavadas —Declamatory Texts— 
Murdri Mishra states the Siddhdnta, Final Conclusion, as follows, in his 
Tripddl-Nitinayana:—'What is to be done needs, for its own expression, 
the commendation (contained in the Declamatory Text) , as aiding the 
Injimctive Word ; and it is not the commendation as expressed by the 
Declamatory Text that is indicative of the act as to be done. (P. 23, MS). 

The trustworthy and useful character of Arthavada-texts in general 
has been established. The Sutra (1.2.19—26) takes up the considera¬ 
tion of those Arthavada-texts whose exact character—^whether they are 
Injunctive or Declamatory —is not easily determinable. Says the Brhatl 
(MS., p, 30) ‘The trustworthy and useful character of the DecZamaiory texts 
having been established, the question arises as to how to regard those few 
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texts which are found to be capable of being taken as independently In¬ 
junctive and also as merely Declamatory^ related to, and subserving, other 
clearly injunctive texts'. 

For example, there is the text— 'Audumbaro yupo bhavati...urgudum- 
barah urk pashavah urjo' varudliyai' —(A) ‘The Post is made of Udumbara 
Wood...the Udumbara is strong;—(B) One obtains strong cattle by using 
that wood’. Here there are two sentences —(A) stating that the Post is to 
be made of the Udumbara wood, and (B) stating that one obtains strong 
cattle by using the said wood. Now it is agreed on all sides that the first 
sentence is directly mjunctivc; but in regard to the second sentence (B), 
the question arises—Is the second sentence also injunctive —enjoining 
that ‘One should acquire cattle by using Udumbara wood* ? Or is it merely 
Declamatory, meant to l)e construed and co-ordinated with the preceding 
sentence (A),—the meaning expressed by the two sentences being ‘One 
should make the Post of Udumbara wood,—it being so powerful as to 
bo conducive to the acquiring of powerful cattle’ ? This doubt regarding 
the second text is due to the fact that it has the appearance of an Injunctive 
text, and yet there is no Injunctive word in it. The Pri?na Fade View 
(under the Prabhakara interpretation) is that the exact signification of the 
text being doubtful, it fails to be a reliable guide and thereby the reliability 
of the entire Veda becomes vitiated. The Established Conclusion is that 
the exact significance of the text is not doubtful; the Sentence in question 
is purely Declamatory, a pure Arthavada, It is admitted on all hands 
that so long as we can construe and co-ordinate the sentences occurring 
together as constituting a single complete sentence containing a single 
Injunction, it is not right to find in them several Injunctions; as the unne¬ 
cessary multij)]ication of Injunctions is always to be avoided. Again in 
the case of the two sentences in question, even if we regard them as con¬ 
taining two Injunctions, the second sentence would enjoin on action that 
would follow only from the action enjoined by the first sentence. For 
instance, the second sentence would enjoin the ‘obtaining of Cattle’ by 
‘making the Post of Udumbara wood’;—and it is just this making that 
is enjoined by the first sentence. In this manner also the two sentences 
are shown to be related, as pointing virtually to the same action —‘the 
making of the Post with Udumbara wood*. This is thus explained in the 
Brhail — 

snrniicr: : (MS., p. 30b) 

Explaining tbis passage, the J^jtmmald says (MS., p. 332)— 
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That is to say-—'if the whole text is taken as pointing to a single act, then 
sufficient reason should be found for such inter]>retation ; and this reason 
lies in the fact that one of the acts mentioned (the making of the Post) 
must be regarded as something acco7n])lishc(l, and the other (i.c,, tlie obtain¬ 
ing of Cattle) as something to be accomplished by what has been accom¬ 
plished before ; it is only thus that the two sentences in the text could be 
construed as laying down a sinf/le aci\ 

The Bhdfta presentation of this topic is somewhat ditferent. Under 
the Prim a Facie View the second sentence is taken as an Injunction, laying 
down the Fruit (Result) of the Action enjoined in the first sentence ;— 
and the Established Conclusion is that it does not actually enjoin the Fruit, 
it is merely Declamatory, serving the purpose of Commending the action 
enjoined in tlie first sentence. 

The general Principle derived from the above is that even those 
Arthavada-texis wliich resemble an Injunction only serve the purpose of 
commending the act already enjoined by another Injunctive text;—they 
do not enjoin a different act. {Vide Su., 1.2.19-25). 

There is another typical Arthavada-iext whi(*h has been dealt with 
in Sutra 1,2.26-30;—that kind of text is dealt with here which appears 
to be putting forward a reason for an act that has been enjoined in another 
sentence. For instance, there is the text-- Shurjwna juhoti — tout hi annam 
kriyate, which contains two sentances-- (l)‘One should offer the libation 
with the Winnowing Basket,—(2) [Because] Food is prepared by its means. 
The first sentence enjoins the act of making the offering with the Wmnoiving 
Basket. In regard to the second sentenccB there arises the question—Is 
it to be taken as providing a reason for wffiat has been enjoined in the first 
sentence ? Or is it meant only as a commendatory declaration, commend¬ 
ing the use of the Winnowing Basket r The Prima Facie View is that the 
particle 'hV (‘Because’) contained in the second sentence clearly shows 
that it is the Statement of a reason in support of what has been enjoined 
in the first sentence. The Established Conclusion is that—the Vedic Injunc¬ 
tion does not stand in need of any support; hence, the said Statement of 
Reason would be entirely fubride. The second Sentence therefore is to be 
taken only as commending what has been enjoined in the first sentence. 

The general principle derived from this that whichever Vedic texts 
are found to be laying down Reasons, the Sentence wherein the reason 
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is stated should be taken as purely Commendatory, not as justifying the 
previous Injunction, nor as a separate Injunction. 

It may be noted here that this Principle has been misunderstood 
by their Lordships of the Privy Council at the instance of a lawyer who 
himself seems to have been misled. The question before the Courts was— 
Can an only son of his parents be adopted ?—There are texts distinctly 
forbidding it; one of them unfortunately is accompanied by the Statement 
of a Reason, The first sentence of the text forbids the giving or taking in 
adoption of an only son ; and the second sentence asserts 'because he is 
for the perpetuation of the family’; and it was held that as the prohibition 
had been accompanied and suggested by the statement of a Reason it could 
not be mandatory, it must be taken as purely commendatory. Accordingly, 
it was decided that an only son may he adopted. We have seen, however, 
that what has to be regarded as Commendatory and not mandatory— 
is the sentence Stating the Reason, not the previous Injunction or Prohi¬ 
bition. So that it does not touch the mandatory character of the prohibi¬ 
tion of the adoption of an only son. It may be noted that there are 
other texts also— e.g., one from Shaunalca that prohibits such adoption, 
—without the statement of a reason. The decision of the Privy Council 
thus is not supported by any Principle of Mlmdmsd at all, as has been 
alleged in law-books. 

Some people have explained Sutras 1.2.31-53—which we have ex¬ 
plained above, under the section dealing with Mantras, as establishing the 
fact of Mantras being expressive and serving the purpose of indicating 
certain details in regard to the enjoined acts,—as treating of cases where 
there is conflict between what is indicated by the Mantra-text and what is 
declared from the Declamatory-texts. The question being as to what should 
be done in such cases, the Prima Facie View is that such a conflict nullifies 
both the texts and hence such texts cannot be regarded as authoritative 
or reliable. The Established Conclusion is that, while what is indicated 
by the words of the Mantra-text is got at through the Indicative Power of 
the Words of the Vedic text itself,—and as Indicative Power is more authori¬ 
tative than Syntactical ConnecUon,—what we learn from the Words of the 
Mantra-text should have preference over what is learnt from the Declamatory 
text. 

(D) NAmadheya—^Pboper Names 

The four parts of the Weda’ bearing upon the subject of Dharma 
have been described as —Injunctive Texts, Declamatory Texts, Mantra-Texts 
and Names, The functioning of the first three has been set forth above. 
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Sutras 1.4.1-30 have dealt with the fourth part, which has been called 
'Namadheya' or ‘Name’, in view of the fact that it deals with those texts 
whose exact signification depends upon the signification of the individual 
words in the text, and most of these words are found, after due investigation, 
to be Proper Names of Sacrifices and other things. In almost all these 
cases, the Prima Facie View, according to PrabkdJcara would be that the 
exact signification of the word in question being doubtful, the Vedic text 
containing that word cannot be reliable ; and the Established Conclusion} is 
that the exact signification of the word is not doubtful, the word is a Proper 
Name ; hence there is nothing doubtful, about the meaning of the text. 

Shahara has taken as a typical text of this class, the sentence 'Udbhidd 
yajeta- {Tdndya Br. 19.7.2) ; (‘One should sacrifice with the Udbhid'). In 
regard to this, the question is—what is the exact signification of the term 
'Vdbhid' ? Apparently it should be a material or some accessory with 
which the enjoined Sacrifice is to be performed; and yet there is another 
possible interpretation whereby the term Udbliid being the name of a par¬ 
ticular Sacrifice, the text lays down that particular Sacrifice which is named 
‘Udbhid’. The Prima Facie View is that—“the word should be taken as 
laying down the material to be used at the sacrifice, as it is only thus that 
the text would be serving a useful purpose in connection with the Sacrifice 
that has been enjoined by the injunctive word in the Sentance, ^Yajeta\ 
On the other hand, if it were taken as the name of a Sacrifice the text would 
not be serving any useful purpose ; as the Sacrificing has been already enjoin¬ 
ed elsewhere ; and the mere adding of its name would be futile”. According 
to Prabhdkara, under the presentation of the Prima Facie View it is pointed 
out that in being taken as laying down a material substance, it could stand 
only as that by which something is pierced {Udbhidyate anena); and as 5am- 
ficing with such a digging instrument would be absurd, the whole text becomes 
absurd and thus the authority of the Veda becomes vitiated. The Estab¬ 
lished Conclusion is as follows :—The word should be taken as the Name 
of a Sacrifice. It cannot be taken as laying down the material, because 
no such material substance as JJdbhid is known among people,—in the way 
that other words like "dadhi\ 'dvgdhwi are. By being taken as laying down 
a material, therefore, it would entail the absurdity pointed out by the 
Prima Facie View, On the other hand, if the word is taken as the Name 
of the Sacrifice, the clear meaning of the text comes to be that ‘one should 
perform that particular sacrifice which is called Udbhid\ —The text, says 
Shahara {Trs, p, 128), does not enjoin the name ; what we mean is that the 
word JJdbhid serves as a reference by name to the particular Sacrifice, and 
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this reference is based upon the Etymological Signification of the term 
‘Vdbhid' —by which the term connotes that by which the desired result {cattley 
in this case) is brought about, (Su. 1.4.1-2). 

Under Su. 1.4.1-2, above we have dealt with the case of such words 
as have no generally-accepted connotation, and whose connotation has 
to be deduced from their Etymology. The next section (Sii 1.4.3) takes 
up the case of such words as have well-recognised connotations. The term 
taken up as typifying such terms is 'chitraya as occurri:ig in the text 'Chitrayd 
yaj^a pashukdmah' (T. S. 2.4.6.1). In this case, term 'Chitra is well-known 
as connoting a female animal of variegated colour; and accordingly the 
text may be easily taken as meaning that ‘One should perform the sacrifice 
with a female animal of variegated colour\ The objection against this 
interpretation is that under this interpretation the single word ^chitraydy 
would be laying down two (pialifications of the animal—and t)arie- 
gated colour —and this would involve a Syntactical Sjilit; hence the Estab¬ 
lished Conclusion should be that, in the manner shown in the preceding 
case, the term ^Chitral should be taken as the name of a Sacrifice ; and the 
text therefore should be taken to mean that ‘One should perform that 
Sacrifice which is named Chitra'. (Su. 1.4.3). 

Su 1.4.2. has dealt with words which had to be taken as the Names 
of Sacrifices, because it was found that if they were taken otherwise, as 
mentioning sacrificial accessories, they could do so, only indirectly through 
indication ; e.g.^ the term ^Vdbhida had to be taken as ^Udbhidvata., i,e., 
‘that which involves the use of the material UdbhuV, 

Su. 4 takes up the case of those words which are capable of being 
taken as mentioning sacrificial accessories without recourse to indirect 
signification of any kind. The word 'Agnihotral itself is such a word. This 
word is foimd in such texts as 'Agnihotram juhuydt svargakdmah\ Here 
the term 'Agnihotra' has to be taken as a Bahuvrihi compound as 'agnaye 
hotram yasmin\ ‘that in which the libation is offered to Agni' ; and from 
this it is clear that the word speaks of Agni as the Deity of the offering 
enjoined by the text. Hence the Prima Facie View is that by means of 
this word 'Agnihotra\ the text lays down the Deity of the offering.—This 
view cannot be accepted, as the Deity of the offering in question has already 
been indicated by another text,—in the shape of the Mantra 'Agnirjotih 
etc’. ; so that the indicating of the same Deity by the text in question would 
be futile. Hence the Establishd Conclusion is that the term ^Agnihotra* 
is only the Name of the offering in question. 
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Under Su. 1.4.3. we have dealt with a word which was found capable, 
in its own natural connotation, to be expressive of a sacrificial material; 
but this was found unacceptable on account of the ‘Syntactical Split’ that 
it involved. Su. 1..45. takes up a word which is capable of connoting a 
sacrificial accessory without involving any ‘Syntactical Split’. Such a word 
is ^Shyena^ contained in the text ^Shyencna ahhicharan yajeta\ The word 
‘Shyena^ directly denotes he bird ‘Kite’ ; hence the Prima Facie View is that 
this text lays down the Kite as the material substance to be offered ; the 
sacrificial offering thus consisting of the Kite-bird^ in place of the Soma^ 
which is the usual substance offered at the Sacrifice,—when this 

Sacrifice is performed with a view to encompass the death of a certain 
person ; hence the text is to be taken as laying down a particular substance— 
the Bird, Kite—to be offered at the wellknown Agnisionta —Sacrifice. A 
text following close upon the text in question is found to eulogise the sacri¬ 
fice herein laid down by likening it to the Kite ; from which the E.stxiblished 
Conclusion is deduced that the Kite is not meant to be the material offered ; 
and the word has to be taken only as the Name of the Sacrifice,—this name 
being based ujDon the said Eulogy which likens the Sacrifice to the Shycna 
(Kite). 

Counter-instances where certain terms cannot be taken as names 
have been dealt with under Su. 1.4.9. et. seq. The word ‘dgneya^ may 
be taken as typical, in this connection ; it occurs in the text— 'Agneyo^ 
stdkapdlo bha%nti\ The question is—Does this word 'dgfieyaK lay down 
Agni as the Deity of the offering ? Or is it the name of the offering ? 
The Prime Facie View is that, in accordance with the reasons adduced in 
connection with the word 'AgniJioira" above, the term 'Agneya' also should 
be taken as a name of the offering.—The Established Conclusion is that 
in this case there is no other text which could bo taken as laying down 
the Deity for the offering enjoined in the text; hence if this word 'Agneya* 
were taken as the name of the offering, and not in its ordinary connota¬ 
tion, whereby it speaks of Agni as the Deity to whom the Eight-pan Cake 
IS to be offered,—then there would be nothing to tell us who the Deity is 
to whom this offering is to be made ; and this would make the Vedic text 
futile. 

The treatment of the subject of Nam<es also concludes with the deduc¬ 
tion of two general Principles for determining doubtful cases.—(1) The 
first of these Principles is presented under Su. 1.4.29; where it is 
pointed out that in doubtful cases, the question is settled with the help of 
subsequent Commendatory texts. For example, we have the text— 'Aktdjf, 
H 
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sharJcard upadadhati" (‘One should put in wetted pebbles’) ; but it is nowhere 
laid down with what partcular liquid the pebbles are to be wett^ed ; and it 
would seem as if it were left to the whim of the performer which particular 
liquid he is to use. But later on, we find the passage—‘Clarified Butter is 
longevity itself; and this praise bestowed upon Clarified Butter leads us 
to conclude that it is with Clarified Butter that the pebbles are to be wetted. 
—Similarly, there is a text laying down the ‘wearing of clothes’, but it is 
not said whether it is cotton or silk that should be worn; a subsequent 
passage, however, is found praising silk as ‘the clothing of the Deities’ ; 
and we conclude that silk-clothes should be worn. 

(2) The second general Principle is that the Indefinite is rendered 
Definite hy the capacity of things. For instance, the substances generally 
offered at sacrifices consist of Clarified Butter, Meat and Cake ; and for the 
slicing of these substances, three implements have been enjoined—(1) 
Ladle, (2) Knife and (3) Hand. The imcertainty or indefiniteness arises 
as to whether or not there is any restriction as to the particular implement 
to be used for the Slicing of the particular substance. The prima Facie 
View is that there should be no restriction, as we find no texts that would 
justify such restriction. The Established Conolmion^ however, is that the 
indefiniteness or uncertainty in this case is removed by the natural capacity 
of the things concerned ; so that the Ladle is to be used for ‘Slicing’ in the 
case of the Liquid Substances, like Clarified Butter,—the Knife is to be 
used in the case of solid substances, like Meat,—and the Hand is to be 
used in the case of the Cake and such things as are capable of being sliced 
with the Hand. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SM^lTI AND CUSTOM AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF DHARMA 

(A) Introductory 

It lias been shown so far that Veda in all its parts—Injunctive, Decla¬ 
matory, Mantras and Names—is the reliable source of knowledge relating 
to Dharma^ and like the orthodox Mtmdmsaka Jaimini has declared under 
Su. 1.1.2. that the Veda is the sole authority in matters relating to Dharma, 
Duty—what we should do and not do and yet in actual practice he found 
that by the time that he systematised the Vedic Exigctics, the Veda had 
become so remotely ancient that it was not found sul&cient for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining the proper knolwdge of the whole Duty of man, and the 
knowledge derived from the Veda had to be supplemented by that derived 
from certain other sources, notably such sources as the works known under 
the comprehensive name of ‘Smrti\ and also the Usage or Custom of respec¬ 
table people. It was in view of this fact that Manu and other writers 
on works relating to the Duty of Man laid down, at the very outset of their 
works, that the Source of Knowledge of such Duty consists (in the order 
of precedence) in the Veda, the Smrti, the Usage of good people, and even 
Self-Satisfaction (Conscience). It was in view of this same foct that Jaimini 
found it necessary to devote a special Section of his Sutras {Pada iii of 
Adhydya I) to the consideration of the authority and reliability of these 
other supplementary sources of knowledge. 

The propriety of this consideration may be explained in several 
ways :—We can form no idea of the knowledge of the Veda itself until 
we have understood it in all its bearings ; and it is only with the help of 
Smrti and Custom that it can be understood ; it is necessary therefore that 
the exact nature of these latter should be investigated. Again, finding 
that Smrti and Custom also provide us with the knowledge of the Duty 
of Man, this fact might be regarded as vitiating the main thesis of thoMimd- 
msaka that the Veda is the Sole authority on the subject; in order to guard 
against this, and to ascertain how far Smrti and Custom may be allowed 
to affect the authority of the Veda itself, from which alone they derive this 
authority. Lastly, the subject-matter of Mirndmsd having been declared 
to be ^Investigation of the nature of Duty’,—of which the foremost and 
entirely reliable source of knowledge has been declared to consist of the 
Veda in aU its parts,—^it is only right and proper that the nature of the 
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other likely sources of knowledge should be considered.—Says PrabhdJcara — 
‘The Smrti also has been accepted by people learned in the Veda as authori¬ 
tative and trustworthy; hence it is necessary to investigate its character’. 
{Brhatiy MS., p. 31). 

In this connection, Jaimini*s conclusion is that wherever it does not 
contradict the Veda^ the Smrti is to be regarded as authoritative; but in 
order to be consistent with his main thesis that the Veda is the Sole authority^ 
he adds that the Smrti is to be regarded as authoritative only in so far 
as it is based upon, and derives its authority from, the Veda, For instance, 
in considering this matter, Shabara and Kumdrila have cited the Smrti- 
text laying down the peformance of the Astahd, —a Rite that has not been 
enjoined in any Vedic text, and in as much as the Smrtis are the work of 
human authors and are dependent upon their intelligence and memory,— 
which cannot be infallible,—the authority of the Smrtis cannot be inborn 
and Self-Sufficient, like that of the Veda; and yet, on the other hand, the 
Smrtis are found to be accepted as authoritative by an unbroken line of 
Vedic scholars from time immemorial; hence it is felt that they cannot 
be entirely untrustworthy. {Tantra-Vdrtika Trs., p. 105).—The Prima 
Facie View on this question is that “In as much as Dharma is based upon 
the Veda, what is not-Veda should be disregarded”. (Su. 1.3.1). The 
Established View however is that the 'Smrti is trustworthy, as there could 
be inference of its basis in the Veda, from the fact of the agents being 
the same’—(Su. 1.3.2.). That is to say, in the case of the Smrti 
(which represents what has been remembered by the writer) of men of the 
three higher castes, who are Vedic Scholars, there must be actual connec¬ 
tion, and basis, for the said Remembrance, in actual Vedic texts. The 
‘previous Cognition’ therefore, which is necessary for the validating of 
Remembrance, is thus traceable to the knowledge derived by the writer 
from the Veda ; and it being possible that such Vedic text has been forgotten, 
—the inference of such a text becomes justifiable. (Shabara, Trs., p. 89). 

(B) Example—A§takA-offering 

The instance that is cited in illustration of the above is that of the 
Smrti-text which lays down the performance of the Astahd, The Prima 
Facie Veiw regarding this text is, that the performance not being enjoined 
in the Veda, the Smrti-text prescribing it should be rejected as having no 
authority. But the Established Conehistion is that, it is justifiable to infer 
the existence of the Vedic Text as the source of the Injunction contained 
in the Smrti ; and thus being based upon the Veda, this latter should be 
regarded as a trustworthy source of knowledge’. 
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Prabhdkara's presentation of this topic is more consistent. According 
to him, the question of the authority of Smrti (or Custom) does not concern 
the Mimdmsalca; the subject-matter of the present Discourse is the Means 
of Knowing Dharma; and it has been established that the Veda is the only 
reliable Source and Means of this knowledge ; hence the whole of this Dis¬ 
course should devote itself entirely to the question of the authority of the 
Veda only. In accordance with this view, the text chosen as dealing with 
the AstaJed and the present enquiry is the purely Vedic Mantra-text — 'Ydnja- 
ndh pratinandanti, etc., etc\ —and not any non-Vedic Srnrti-text, like the 
one cited above. This Mantra-text is found to speak of the Divinity of the 
Night, and thus becomes connected with the AstaJed-Rite which has been 
laid down in the Smrti, in which the Dwinity of the Night figures as the 
Deity. Now in regard to this Mantra-text relating to the Asiakd. the Prima 
Facie View is as follows:—‘‘The Smrti-Deelaraiion that the Astakd should 
be performed is found to accomplish its purpose of enjoining the Rite, 
only through the lielp of the said Vedic Mantra-text;—this Vedic text 
also as indicating the Divinity of tlie Night, must have had in view the same 
Astakd-Rite in which the Divinity of the Night figures as the Deity, and which 
has been enjoined only in the work of a human author; -thus the Vedic 
text is found to be dependent upon the work of a human author,--and 
this shakes the inborn and self-sufficient authority of the Vedie-text, and 
thereby the authority of the entire Veda becomes Established 

Conclusion however is as follows :—When we have found that the person 
who wrote that the A§tulcd should be performed must have found a basis 
for the rule in the Veda itself,—then the Injunction of the Astakd must be 
regarded as emanating from the Veda itself;—so that tlie Mantra-text 
*Ydfljandh, etc\ also is indicative of the Divinity that figures in an act 
enjoined originally in the Veda itselfthus the Mantra-text is not depen¬ 
dent upon the Smrti-rule; it is based upon the Vedic-text upon which 
primarily the Smrti-rule is inferred to rest, (^juvimald). 

The entire Mantra-text mentioned here as indi(uitive of the Divinity 
of the Night is 

^ ^ i 

Here Astakd is spoken of as the Divinity of the Night, and eulogised as the 
‘Consort of the Year’;—herein we have a Vedic text speaknig of Astakd 
as an object of adoration,—this is what has been taken to be indicative 
of the desirability of performing the A§takd-Rites. 
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(C) Connotation of the Term ‘Sm?.ti^ 

In later classical literature, the term ^Smrti^ is found to include all 
Smrtis proper, —such as those of Manu, YdjUavalkya, Vashi^tha^ Gautama 
and others, as well as the Itihdsas, Purdnas and the Sutras — Shrauta, Grhya 
and Dharma, In the present context however the term has been taken 
by Kumdrila and his followers to include only those Smrtis that are appli¬ 
cable throughout Arydvarta and to all men resident therein ; and under this 
category, Kiimarila places the Itihdsas, the Purdnas and the Smrti of Manu 
only, {Tantramrtika, Trs., p. 244). The other such as those of 

Atri, Gautama, Vashistha and others,—^he relegates to another category 
and deals with them separately under Su. 15-16 Et. Seq. The following 
relevant remarks of Kumdrila are instructive and interesting:—‘Barring 
the Purdnas, the SmHi of Manu, and the Itihdsas, all other Smrtis ;—such 
as those of Gautama, Vashistha Shankha-Likhita, Hdrlta, Apa^tamba, Bau- 
dhdyana and others, as also the works on Grhya, —are each studied exclusively 
by only certain sections of Brdhmanas, and each of these has its sphere 
restricted to a single Veda. For instance, the Sutras of Gautama and of 
Gobhila are accepted by the Chhdndogya {Samavedin) Brdhmana only ; those 
of Vashistha, by the J^gvedin only ; those of Shankha-IAkhita by the Vdjasa- 
me/yin (Yajurvedin) only;—and those of Apastamba and Baudhdyana by 
the Krsna^Yajurvedin only. It is a matter therefore for consideration 
whether the authority of these is universal or restricted T (Tantra. Va. 
Trs., pp. 244-245). (See below under Su. 1.3.15-23). 

Tlie Bhdsya or the Brhati does not state definitely what works are 
meant to be included under the name ^SmrtV, 

With regard to Itihdsas and Purdnas, Kumdrila takes a liberal view. 
In all these works, direct Injimctions are foxmd embodied in a mass of 
matter of a purely descriptive character; these latter are relegated to the 
category of ^Arthavdda', being descriptive of acts done by good and bad 
men of ancient and modem times. These are regarded as Arthavdda, 
purely declamatory, because, if the stories found therein were really true, 
then, with reference to these at least, the injunction to recite would be 
useless, as no useful purpose could be served by the reciting of mere descrip¬ 
tions or stories ; hence these have to be taken as implying the praise or dis¬ 
praise of acts, and they need not therefore be taken as absolutely correct 
in regard to facts. In justification of this method of instruction adopted 
in Itihdsas and Purdnas, Kumdrila makes the following remarks (Tantra. 
Ya. Trs., p. 26):—‘Guided as they were by the study of the Veda, Vdlmiki, 
Vydsa and others composed their works on the same lines as the Veda; 
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that is the reason why we find in the works of these writers many apparently 
useless stories and descripions,—as in the Veda and as those for whose 
benefit these works were intended were persons of varying degrees of intelli¬ 
gence, and of diverse tastes, it was only proper for them to introduce every 
kind of matter in their works, so that they might be of use to all men. Hence 
it is that in certain parts we find pure injunctions, while, in others, the In¬ 
junctions arc interspersed with Arthavadas ,—the sole motive for this diverse 
procedure lying in the making of the works attractive and useful to all men’. 

As regards the authority attaching to these works, it has been held 
that some of the Injunctions contained in them are such as are based directly 
on the Veda, while some are based upon considerations of pleasure and 
pain as experienced in the world;—among the Arthavdda or Declamatory 
passages also, some are those same that are found in the Veda, some are 
based on ordinary experience, and some are purely imaginary, like ordinary 
poetry; but all these have an authority due to the fact that they eulogise 
enjoined acts and deprecate forbidden ones. As regards those passages 
that are not capable of being thus taken along with Vedic Injunctions or 
Prohibitions—some are such as give pleasure in the mere reading; to this 
class belong sxich descriptions as those of the Gandtiamadana and other 
sites;—while others, descriptions of wars and battles serve tlie purpose of 
encouraging the brave as well as the coward, and thereby serve distinctly 
useful purposes for the kings of men. In those cases however where none 
of these explanations is possible,—e.g., in the Hymns addressed to Deities, 
—we assume an unseen trancendental result. Then again, the Purdnic 
description of parts of the earth serves the purpose of distinguishing places 
fit for the due performance of religious and other acts. The history of families 
and races of men serves to differentiate the people of different castes and is 
based upon the memory of men and also on direct perception. The details 
as to measures of time and space are intended to regulate the ordinary pra¬ 
ctices of men ; so also the sciences of Astronomy and Astrology,—all these 
are based upon direct perception and mathematical calculation. The 
description of the future state of things serves to point out the character 
of the various periods of evolving time, and also the results of righteous 
and unrighteous conduct. These are based directly upon the V€da\ (Tan- 
tra. Va. Trs., p. 119) 

So far we have dealt with Itihdsas and Purdnas. Now as regards 
the Smrtis proper,—that is, those that constitute the 'Dharmashdstra^ five 
hypotheses are possible:—(1) That the author of these Smrtis were totally 
mistaken in what they said. This view however has been rejected on the 
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ground that it is not compatible with the fact that all these works are exce¬ 
llent compilations containing useful teachings; and also on the ground 
that this assumption would necessitate further assumptions as to the stupidity 
of the people who have accepted these teachings. (2) The second possible 
hypothesis is that the assertions are based upon the personal obervations 
of the authors. This view also has been rejected, as it assumes, in the first 
place, the said ‘observation’, and, in the second place, the possession of 
those powers of observation by means of which they could make correct 
observations regarding Dharma which has been shown to be beyond the 
reacli of the ordinary Means of Knowledge. (3) The third hypothesis is 
that the authors learnt wliat tliey have written from other persons,—their 
authority thus being based upon Tradition, This also has not been accepted, 
because in matters relating to Dharma^ no tnist can be reposed upon mere 
Tradition, which, in this case cannot be trustworthy. (4) The fourth hypo¬ 
thesis is that the Authors have intentionally put forward wrong teachings 
for the purpose of leading people astray. This hypothesis has been reje¬ 
cted bacause it involves a number of baseless assumptions, such, for instance, 
as a motive sufficiently strong to lead the writers to adopt this deceptive 
course, and also that people have allowed themselves to fall into the trap 
laid for them and so forth (5) All the above four hypotheses having been 
found to be unacceptable, the orthodox Mimdmsaka has put forward the 
view that the teachings contained in the Smrtis are all based upon Vedic 
texts. This hypothesis necessitates only one assumption,—that of the 
existence, and the subsequent disappearance from our view, of such Vedic 
texts as are not found in the Veda-texts that are available at the present 
day. As a matter of fact, for most of the Injunctions contained in the Smrtis, 
corroborative Vedic-texts are easily found ; but there are some for whom we 
seek in vain for corroboration in the Vedic texts available to us; and with 
regard to these latter, it has been held that the Vedic texts corroborative 
of these also were well-known to the compilers of the Smftis, and have since 
become lost along with numerous Vedic Rescensional Texts no longer cur¬ 
rent.—Instead of compiling these Vedic Injunctions themselves, the Smrti- 
writers had recourse to another method, because the order in which the 
Vedic Injunctions in question were found in the Veda was found, in the 
later degenerate times, to confuse the ordinary man; and so the writers 
set about arranging and classifying the various Duties and setting them 
forth in language more intelligible to the ordinary Householder,— {Tantra- 
vdrtika Trs., pp, 112—114.) 

As in the case of the Itihdsa and Purdna, so in that of the Simti also 
those portions that bear directly upon the Duties have their source in the 
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Veda ; while those bearing upon Pleasure, Pain, etc., are based upon ordinary 
experience ; and as for the stories that are met with here and there, they 
serve the purpose of the Arthavada —commending the Good and condem¬ 
ning the Evil act.— {Ibid.) 

The Prdbhdkara view of the trustworthy character of Smrtis does not 
differ materially from the above except in regard to such Smrti-texts as are 
neither injunctive nor prohibitive of action. On this point, says the Praka- 
ranapafichiM —The Smrti-texts for which direct corroboration is not avai¬ 
lable are inferred as having such corroboration,—such Inference being based 
upon the long line of tradition represented by the Smrti-writers, each of 
whom drew his information from predecessors, and so on and on from time 
immemorial, to eternity. This eternal corroboration of Smrtis is proved 
in the same manner as the Eternality of the relationship between Words 
and their Denotations. (Pp. 100-101). Those Smrti-texts however which 
do not enjoin or prohibit any action need not be regarded as authoritative 
on matters relating to Dhar^na. To this category belong the texts that 
speak, for instance, of the souls being born in vegetable bodies and so forth. 
In all these cases, the texts may be regarded as having meanings otlier than 
those directly expressed by them. (P. 150.) 

(D) VedAi<jgas 

As regards the Veddhgas, i.e,., the Six Auxiliary Sciences, Kumdrila 
makes the following observations, in the Tantravdrtika (Trs., p[). 199—122) 

Among the Auxiliary Sciences, there are certain portions that treat 
of things useful in sacrificial performances, while other parts are useful 
only in the securing of some perceptible worldly purpose ; and these have 
their basis in ordinary experience. (1) In the Shiksd, Phonetics, we find an 
account of the organs of Pronunciation, Accents and allied matters. These 
have their use in the correct recitation of Vedic hymns ; and such declara¬ 
tions as 'the Mantras recited with the wrong accent or wrongly pronounced 
injure the reciter’ are based upon the Veda itself*. (2) The Kalpa-Sutra, 
Ritualistic Science, contains explanations of the real import of the Injun¬ 
ctions deducible from the rules scattered about in the Veda ; and these 
have their source in these same Vedic texts. The rules of conduct laid 
down in the Sutras for the guidance of the Priests are based Uj)on considera¬ 
tions of general convenience. (3) Vydkaraua, Grammar, provides the 
knowledge of the correct and incorrect forms of words, and this serves a 
perceptible purpose, and has its basis in direct perception itself. (4) The 
case of the Nirukta, Philological Exigetics, is similar to that of Vydkarana 
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and it serves the purpose of regulating the sense in which a word 
may be correctly used. (6) As regards Chhandah, Prosody, the correct 
differentiation of the meters of Mantras serves a useful purpose in connection 
with the Veda and also with ordinary experience. (6) Lastly the Science of 
Jyautis, Astronomy, provides the knowledge of dates and Asterisms, based 
upon mathematical calculations. These serve useful purposes in fixing 
the time for sacrificial performances. Astrology also, which is another 
phase of the same Science, is based upon the Veda itself, dealing as it does, 
with things ‘unseen* and also future. The Science of Architecture stands 
on the same footing as that of Jyauiis, The Science of Mlmdmsd is based 
partly on the Veda, partly on ordinary experience, and partly on Perception, 
Inference and other means of Knowledge; and like the other main Auxi¬ 
liary Sciences, this also has been worked upon by a long continuous line of 
Teachers. The Science of Reasoning has its use in saving men from un¬ 
righteous paths. Based upon the Veda, in its three parts, Induction, Upani- 
§ads and Arthavdda, —it points out the trend of the ordinary misconceptions 
from which unrighteous conduct proceeds,—not dogmatically, but in a 
manner calculated to bring conviction home to the sceptic; it begins with 
setting forth reasons available in support of confiicting views on a particular 
issue,—and then, after duly weighing the arguments for and against each 
view leads on to the correct final conclusion. If such standard typical 
reasoning were not available in collected form, ordinary men would find 
themselves at the mercy of any and every clever man that might come up 
to guide him ; and there would be no standard by which to judge of the 
absurdness or otherwise of the various views and the reasons propounded 
in support of them. 

As regards the philosophical hypothesis relating to the Origin of the 
world and such other matters, these have their source in ideas arising out of 
certain Mantra and Arthavada^texts, and these Hypotheses serve to point 
out the general truth that the Gross has its source in the Subtle, And the 
use of all this lies in the due comprehending of the relation of Cause and 
Effect, without which the connection between the Act and its Results could 
not be grasped. The doctrines of Idealism, of Perpetual Flux, etc., etc., 
have all been propounded for the sole purpose of disuading people from 
cultivating an undue attachment to the things of the world. 

Thus all the Smrtis and the Auxilia/ry Sciences are authoritative; they 
derive their authority directly from the Veda, In the case of all these, 
we find two kinds of results depicted—^those to appear in the very remote 
future, and those to appear immediately in the present; and the texts 
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p6rt8/ining to the former kind are based upon the Veda^ while those relating 
to the latter kind have their basis in ordinary experience. 

(E) Cases op Conflict between Teda' and ‘Smrti' 

The autority of Smrti in general has been established ; the next ques¬ 
tion that arises is in regard to the comparative authority of the Smrti and 
the Shruti (i.e., the Vedic text); or, as the question has been put in the 
Sutra-Bhdsya, —How are we to regard those Smrti-texts which are found to 
be inconsistent with Vedic texts ? 

On this question also, as on every question bearing upon this part 
of the Sutray Prabhdhara (Brhati MS., p. 32) turns the Prima Facie View 
on to the authority of the Veda itself; he states it as follows:—“Where 
there is contradiction between a well-known Vedic-text and a Smrti-texty and 
through this latter, between the former Vedic-text and the Ve<lic-text presum¬ 
ed as the basis of the Smrti-text, the two must nullify one another ; and when 
such is found to be the case with some Vedic-text, the Universal authority 
of the entire Veda becomes shaken.”—The Established Conclusion is as 
follows :—In as much as the Smrti text is not self-sufficient in its authority, 
needing as it does, corroboration by the Vedic text, presumed for certain 
reasons, whenever a Smrti-text is found to be inconsistent with a Vedic text 
which is well-knovm and has not got to be presumed, there can be no justi¬ 
fication for presuming a Vedic text contrary to the one already well-known ; 
which presumption would lead to the nullification of both the Vedic texts. 
Hence when it comes to a choice between the well-known Vedic text on the 
one hand and the Smrti-text not corroborated by any presutned Vedic text, 
on the other hand, there can be no hesitation in rejecting the latter in fa¬ 
vour of the former. The two opposite courses of action laid down in the 
two conflicting texts cannot be regarded as optional alternatives : as such 
option is permissible only in cases where the two texts are possessed of equal 
authority. This condition is not fulfilled in the case in question, as the 
authority of the Vedic text is direct and self-sufficient, while that of the 
Smrti is indirect and dependent upon corroboration by a presumed Vedic 
text. Hence the conclusion is that no authority can attach to a Smrti 
which is in conflict with the Veda. {Sutra 1.3.3.) 

Sutra 1.3.4. has been interpreted by the Bhdsya in two ways :—By 
the first interpretation, it is made to supply a further argument in support 
of the conclusion arrived at in the preceding Sutra : this further argument 
being that Smrti-texts conflicting with Vedic-texts can have no authority 
as they are often found to have their source in the ignorance or greed of 
the officiating priests. 
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Under the second interpretation, the Sutra (1.3.4.) is taken as a Topic 
by itself -dealing with such Smrti texts as are not in conflict with any Vedic 
texts, but are found apparently to be due to the ignorance or greed of the 
priests. For instance, there is a Sm/rti-text laying down that the cloth with 
wliich the Sacrificial Post has been covered is to be given away to the Adh- 
varyu Priest. The conclusion regarding such Smrti-texis is that they have 
no authority at all. The Brhafi (MS., p. 32B) adds that what is denied 
here is, not the authority of all that may be found to have its source in the 
w^orld of visible effects, but only the authority of those Smrti-texts that 
claim to pertain to the world of invisible effects, and are yet found to have 
their source in visible facts. That is to say, the above-mentioned Smrti- 
text laying down the giving away of the cloth to tlie Priest has nothing 
inherently untrustworthy in itself, so far as the mere act of giving is con¬ 
cerned, as bringing warmtli to the recipient; but if the said giving be re¬ 
garded as bringing about an invisible result in the shape of Merit for the 
giver, then its authority becomes vitiated by the fact that it has its source 
in the greed of the Priests. 

The above interpretation of the last two Topics, by which many 
Smrti-texts become deprived of their authority and reliability,—has not 
been accepted by Kumurila ; with his orthodox instincts, he is not pre¬ 
pared to reject the authority of any ^mrti-text. In the Tantravdrtika 
(Trs., pp. 154—163), he has shown that there is no real conflict involved 
in .the instance cited in tlje Bhdsya ; and so long as there is no such con¬ 
flict, there is every justification for presuming the existence of Vedic texts 
in corroboration of the Smrti-texts concerned ; and thus the two courses 
of action, one laid down in the Vedic text already available, and the other 
laid down in the Smrti-text as corroborated by the presumed Vedic text 
—can be re^sonabley regarded as optional alternatives. In accordance 
with this idea, Sii. 3 should be interpreted to mean that—‘in a case where 
we find the Vedic text laying down one course of action, and the Smrti-text 
another,—there being an apparent conflict between the two texts, it is 
desirable that in practice we should adopt the course laid down in the 
Vedic text’. This does not imply the rejection of the Smrti-text; it lays 
down a jyreference for what is enjoined in the Vedic-text; and that too on 
the ground of this latter being independent of extraneous support and 
corroboration. 

There is yet another interpretation of this Topic, suggested by Ku- 
mdrila (Tantra. Va. Trs., p, 165):—The Smftis spoken of in the Bhdsya 
as to be disregarded are not the orthodox Smrtis compiled by Manu and 
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others, but those so-called 'Smrtis’ that have been compiled by the later 
Secessionists from the orthodox fold. It is interesting to note what Smrtis 
have been placed by Kurmrila under this latter category. (1) First of 
all, comes the compilation of certain texts bearing upon DJiarma and 
Adharnm, made by 'Shdkya\ and by the propounders of the 'Sankhya,^ the 
‘Yoga\ the ^Pdnch(irdtra\ the 'Pdshupata^ and tlie like,—all of which have 
a certain amount of support of the Veda ; they derive strength from certain 
visible results unconnected with the Veda, and from argimients seemingly 
based upon Perception, Inference, Analogy and Presumption. Secondly, 
there are those compilations that lay down certain instructions with re¬ 
gard to the securing of livelihood, and treat also of certain incantations 
and recipes for the amelioration of diseases and other ills, the usefulness 
whereof is relied upon on the basis of success in a few stray cases. (3) 
Lastly, there are certain compilations known as ^Smrti which lay down 
some of the most repugnant practices. 

According to Murari Mishra, the Smrti, contrary to Shruti, is to be 
rejected ; he is in agreement with Prabhdkara, not with Kumdrila, —(MS., 
p. 51.) 

Sutras 1.3,5-7 according to Shabora's interpretation, embody an 
independent Topic, dealing with some other instances of conflict between 
Veda and Smrti, Up to Su.4, we had the treatment of such Smrti-iext 
as lay down acts to be done for the purpose of obtaining desired relusts. 
Su. 5—7 deal with those Smrti texts which lay down such small acts as are 
performed, not for the piu'pose of accomplishing desired results, but only 
on certain occasions during the sacrificial performances. To this cateogory 
belong the Smrti-texts laying down such acts as the wearing of the Yajno- 
pavita during sacrificial performances, using the right hand at performances, 
the Rinsing of the mouth on certain occasions during the performaru^es, and 
so forth. The question that arises regarding these is—are the texts lay¬ 
ing down these acts to be regarded as being in conflict with the Veda ? 
The Prima Facie View is as follows“They do conflict with what is laid 
down in the Veda ; and hence cannot be regarded as authoritative. For 
instance, when one rinses the mouth in course of a sacrificial performance, 
in obedience to the injunction contained in the Smrti, he interrupts the 
sacrificial performance by introducing an act which does not form part 
of the performance as prescribed in the Veda. The Established View 
is that the Rinsing of the Mouth is a positive act, while the order of sequence 
among the sacrificial details is only a qualifying factor of the act; and when 
there is a conflict between an Act and a qualifying factor, it is only right 
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that the latter should make room for the former. Hence there is no real 
conflict in this case; hence the Smrti-text need not be rejected. 

On these Sutras 5—7, Kumarila holds an entirely different opinion. 
Aoccording to him, none of the Smrti rules cited in the Bhdsya in this conne¬ 
ction—that relating to the rinsing of the mouth, etc.,—is in conflict with 
any Vedic text. (Tantra-Va. Trs., p. 178.) 

He argues thus :—^It is not quite correct to cite the wearing of the 
Sacred Thread (Yajnopavita) as an act in conflict with the Vedic act. Be¬ 
cause it has been already declared in the Veda in connection with the 
Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices that the wearing of the Sacred Thread is 
a sign of godliness, and as such it has been laid down as a necessary accom¬ 
paniment of the said sacrifice. The wearing of the Sacred Thread has also 
been laid down as a general rule in the iTafAn-Recension of the Yajur-Veda, 
where it has been prescribed, not with reference to any particular sacri¬ 
ficial performance, but as a necessary accompaniment of all sacrificial per¬ 
formances, and also of Vedic Study. Similarly, with regard to the act 
of Rinsing the mouth, this act has been laid down in connection with the 
daily Vedic Study ; and it is implied that it is to be done in connection with 
all utterances of Vedic texts ; from which it clearly follows that it is a ne¬ 
cessary accompaniment of the sacrificial performance itself. 

From all this Kumarila concludes that these three Sutras (5—7) 
do not embody a distinct Topic. He therefore proposes another interpre¬ 
tation of these three Sutras, According to this interpretation, Sutras 
5 and 6 do not introduce a new Topic, they continue the consideration of 
the preceding Topic, bringing forward certain arguments for and against 
the Established Conclusion : and Sutra 7 embodies a distinct Topic by 
itself. According to this interpretation, the sense of Sutras 6 and 6 is as 
follows:—If the opponent argues that “a rule emanating even from a 
heretic should be accepted as authoritative when it is found that it is not 
contrary to the Veda,—such rules, for instance, as one should tell the truth, 
be charitable and so forth,” (Su. 5),—then we deny this, because the extent 
and number of authoritative scriptures is limited—(Su. 6);—the established 
conclusion therefore is that Dharma can bring about its results only when 
it is understood with the help of those scriptures which are recognised as 
having their basis in the Veda. As for Sutras 7, it stands by itself, em¬ 
bodying the Tpoic of the Authoritative Character of Practices of Good Men ; 
the sense of the Conclusion as embodied in the Sutra being that ‘those 
acts which cannot be ascribed to any worldly motive, and which are yet 
done by Good Men, must be recognised as Dharrna ^;—^this would be the 
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EstabUsM View in answer the Prima Pack View that-^^Many practices 
are found to be repugnant to the Veda, hence no authority should attach 
to Practice.’’ The meaning of the Established View is that when, in re¬ 
gard to any particular Practice, we find that it is current among good men, 
and we cannot attribute it to greed or any such sordid motive, we should 
accept it as authoritative, as Dharma, 

(See below, for a fuller account of this AdhiJcaranaf which is parti¬ 
cularly interesting,) 

There is another interpretation suggested by Kumirila of Sutras 5 
7 : Under this interpretation, Su. 6 is taken as part of the previous 
Topic, ending with Sil. 4, and Su. 6 and 7 arc taken as embodying the Topic 
of the Practices of Good Men; under this interpretation Su. 6 embodies 
the Prima Facie View that “Practices cannot be regarded as authoritative 
in matters relating to Dharma^ because the number and extent of author- 
ritative scriptures is restricted to the Veda and its auxiliary Sciences”, 
and the Established View is embodied in Su. 7 in the sense described 
in the previous paragraph. 

There is yet another interpretation suggested by Kumarild, whereby 
all these three Sutras 5, 6 and 7 are taken as embodying the Established 
View in answer to a Prima Facie View 8upj)lied from without, bearing upon 
the Practices of Good Men. The sense of these Sutras in this case would 
be as follows:—‘If the Practices of Good Men are not in conflict with 
what is taught in the Veda and in the Smrt% such Practices can be 
regarded as authoritative in matters relating to Dharma ; but when there 
is the least thing repugnant to the teaching of the Veda, then, as there 
would be a conflict of authorities, the Practices cannot be regarded as 
having any authority at ail’. (Tantravdrtika, Trs., 173—203.) 

KumdriWs treatment of the Topic of the Practices of Good men is 
specially interesting (vide Tantra. Va Trs., pp. 182—200).It is as follows 

In regard to the Practices of Good Men and their authority relating 
to Dharma the Prima Fade View is as follows:— 

“In the Practices of Good Men we find frequent transgressions of 
Dharma^ and also cases of daring excesses, as in the case of (1) Prajdpati, 
(2) Indraj (3) Vashi§tha, (4) Vishvdmitra, (5) Yudhisthira, (6) Krsnadvai- 
pdyana, (7) Bhishma, (8) Dhrtardstra, (9) Vdsudevay (10) Arjuna and others 
of old times, as also many good men of our own days. For instance, 

(1) We fiind that Prajdpati fell in incestuous love with his own daughter, 

;—(2) Indra, and also Nahusa in his place, is said to have committed 
adultery(3) Vashisfhay when struck down with grief on the death of his 
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hundred sons, is said to have contemplated suicide, a terrible crime ;— 
(4) Vishvdmitra helped a Chanddla to perform sacrifices;— (5) King Pumra- 
vasa contemplated suicide when Vrvashi left him ;—(6) Krsm-Dvaipdym, 
who was under the vow of life-long celibacy, begot sons on the wives of 
his young brother, Vichitrarmrya; —(7) Bhlsma led a life contrary to all 
caste-regulations, and committed an irregularity in performing sacrifices, 
though he was unmarried (and hence not entitled to perform sacrifices); 
—(8) Dhrtardstra, though suffering from congenital blindness and hence 
not entitled to perform sacrifices, performed several sacrifices and that 
too with the wealth amassed by his brother Pandu, to which he had no 
rightful claim ;—(9) Yud1iis{}dra treated as his wife the girl that had been 
won by his younger brother and told a base lie calculated to encompass 
the death of his Brahmana-teacher;—(10) Vasitdeva and Arjuyia used 
to drink, even to excess. Among modern people also, we find Brahmana- 
ladies of Ahichchhutra and Mathura addicted to wine; the people of the 
‘Noi*th’ carry on the business of giving and accepting in gift, and buying 
and selling, lions, horses, mules, asses, camels and even animals with 
two rows of teeth ; and they are also in the habit of eating in the 
same dish with their wives, children and friends, —the people of the 
‘South’ marry the daughter of their maternal micle, and partake of food 
while sitting upon chairs;—among the people of the ‘North’ as well as 
of the ‘South’, there are many such instances of gross transgression as 
the partaking of the remnants of food left by one’s friends and relations, 
taking of beetles touched by men of all castes, not washing the mouth 
after meals, wearing clothes brought in directly from the back of the 
washerman’s ass, socially associating with people guilty of the most heinous 
crimes. Then again the Practices of Good Men of various countries are at 
variance with one another ; many of the Practices have their source in such 
perceptible causes as Greed and the like. Such practices certainly can 
have no authority on matters relating to Dharma. Lastly, those men 
are regarded as Good whose conduct is Good, —and again we regard 
such conduct Good which is practised by those men; thus there is an 
interdependance which leads us nowhere. As regards Manu'a declaration 
that ‘Practices of Good Men’ are an authority on Dharma/ —we can 
place no reliance upon this; as the same writer includes ‘Self-Satisfaction’ 
also as such an authority; which is surely absurd. These cannot afford 
any standard for our conduct; as they are so completely at variance 
with one another. This declaration of Manu therefore must mean some¬ 
thing different,” 
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To the above indictmcot. hae offered the following anew.,, 

which emhodiee hi, „„ a.i, .nhiect .-Wken 

motive can be detected, the Practices in question shmU be recognised as useful. 
(Su. 1.3.7). That is to say, when we find that certain acts are done by 
good men, and we cannot attribute them to any such perct'ptible motive 
as greed and the like, they should be accepted as Dharrna. as ivhat shouU 
be done. In fact, only those acts are to be regarded as Dkarnia which good 
men hold to be Dhurma and do as Dharnm : and this view has been held 
because the men who do them are the same persons who perform the sacri¬ 
fices enjoined in the Veda. To this class belong such acts as—Charities, 
Telling Beads, Offering Libations into Fire, Making Offerings to Ancestors, 
Celebrations like the Sliakradhvaja and other such festivites in connection 
with Temples, Keeping of certain observances by married girls. Illumina¬ 
tions, distributing sweet cakes and other foods, festivities on the seventh 
and thirteenth days of Mdgha and the first day of Phdlguna, on the advent 
of Spring. Authoritative writers of Smrti admit of the generally authorita¬ 
tive character of such of these as are not repugnant to the teachings of the 
Veda. And this idea is based upon the fact that we can always assume 
Vedic texts in corroboration of these Practices on the ground of the per¬ 
formers of these being the same as those of the acts prescribed in the Veda. 
As a matter of fact, from time immemorial, it has been found that the Prac¬ 
tices of Good Men are in keeping with the scriptures. 


The ‘good men’ whose ‘Practices’ are meant here are those only who 
are inhabitants of Arydvarta —the tract of land bounded by the Ocean on 
the East and on the West, by the Himalaya on the North and the Vindhya 
on the South. This limit has been inferred to be based upon the Vedic 
texts that speak of the ‘Disappearance of the SarasvatV and ‘the Dippings 
from the Plaksa-tree \—the former expression referring to the place where 
the Sarasvati-satra was commenced and the latter, where it was completed ; 
and all this has been taken as indicating the tract round Kuruksttra, in 
the plains of which the river Sarasvati is said to have disappeared. 

These people are called ‘good’, not primarily on account of their good 
conduct, but on account of their being found to be acting always in accor¬ 
dance with the scriptures ; when on this ground, they have acquired the 
reputation of being ‘Good’,—if they are found to do any other acts, 
in support of which Vedic texts are not available, it comes to be believed 
and presumed that the acts concerned must be righteous and good,— 
otherwise the ‘good men’ would not have done them, 

26 
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^Self-satisfaction’ also is an 'authority’ ,only in the case of such men 
as have their mind steeped in Vedic lore and in the idea that only those 
acts are to be regarded as 'Dharma’ which have been enjoined in the Veda. 
And the minds of such people cannot be 'satisfied’ on the doing of what 
is wrong. 

As regards of the specific instances of transgression by well-known 
great and good men that have been cited above,—in the first instance, the 
passages of the Itihdsa and Purdym that have been understood to be descrip¬ 
tive of the transgressions may have a totally different meaning; and se¬ 
condly, the laws and rules whose transgressions have been cited may be 
meant only for ordinary men, and not for superhuman persons like Pra- 
japati and others ;—or thirdly, the acts may be justified on the ground that 
the persons concerned were superhuman beings and hence not subject 
to the same limitations of conduct as weaklier human agents ;—or fourthly, 
we may explain the said transgressions in such a way as to clear them of 
all repulsiveness. 

The following explanations have been suggested: 

(1) When 'Prajapati’ is spoken of as falling in love with his own 
daughter, the name Trajapati’ stands 'one who protects all creatures’ ; 
and as such, it can be taken as standing for the Sun; and it is an ordinary 
fact in nature that towards morning the Sun brings forth the Dawn which 
is named 'Usa—B^nd hence this Dawn or 'Usa’ is his ‘daughter’, and the 
phenomenon of the Sun letting his rays fall on the Dawn has been figura¬ 
tively spoken of as the male approaching the female. 

(2) Indra has been described as the ‘/dm’—Paramour—of ‘Ahalya’; 
—now, the term ‘indra’ is derived from the root ‘idi’, to shine, and thus 
denotes one who is resplendent ,* in this sense ‘indra’ becomes the name of 
the Sun, The Sun is the 'Jdra' —not paramour, but the destroyer, in the 
literal sense of ‘JdrayatindshayatV—ot 'Ahalya ,—yfUch stands, not for 
a lady, but for the Night, in the literal sense of 'Ahani llyate ’disappearing 
during the day’; when the Sun rises, the Night disappears; and it is this 
natural phenomenon that is described as 'Indra' (Sun) being the 'Jdra' 
(destroyer) of ‘Ahalya’ (Night). 

(3) As regards Nahusa, it is true that when he attained the position 
of Indra, he made advances towards Shachl, Indra’s wife; but through 
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this misbehaviour, he fell from his exalted place and was born as a snake 
all which elearly shows that what he had done was wrong, Adharma. And 
so far as Shachi was concerned, she proved loyal to her husband and re¬ 
jected the advances made by Nahusa, whereby her greatness and glory 
became enhanced, which shows that such constancy is DJmrrm. 

(4) In the case of Vashistha, it is clear that what he did was due to 
excessive grief, and hence no one ever regards it as Dharma. It is only 
what the good men know to be Dharma and perform as such that is to be 
accepted as Dlmrma, while aU those acts that are found to have been done 
even by Good Men need not necessarily be accepted as Dharma^ w’^hen 
they are found to have been done under the xmdue influence of Anger, 
Grief, Greed, Delusion and the like. 

(5) Similarly in the case of Vishvamitra also, as he had reached a 
high degree of austerity, we may condone a few minor transgressions on 
his part according to the maxim that ‘^For a powerful man every thing 
is wholesome” ; or we may absolve him from blame on the ground that 
he was capable of throwing off the sin through penances. But for ordi¬ 
nary men such transgression would be irretrievably harmful and wTong. 

(6) As regards Krma-Dvaipdyana, it was under his mother’s orders 
that he begot children on the wives of his younger brother, related to him 
through his mother, in due accordance with scriptural injunctions. Even 
if his action involved transgression, it was thoroughly atoned by his severe 
austerities before and after the transgression. 

(7) Bhisma —and Rama also—performed sacrifices when they had 
no wife. Though both of them knew how essential it was to have the 
wife, associated with such performances, they did not have their wives, 
—Rama not marrying a second wife on account of his great love for his 
first wife, and Bhlsma^ not marrying at all, because of his great regard 
for his father to whom he had promised that he would never marry ;— 
and as both of them had paid their debt to their ancestors— Rama 
through liis sons, and Bhlsma through the sons of his Mother,^—there 
was no moral impediment to their performance of sacrifices. Then again, 
it has to be borne in mind that Rama kept by him at the sacrifice, a 
golden image of Sitd, because through his great regard for public opinion, 
he could not have Sita herself, and through his anxiety to show his 
regard for Sita herself he did not take another wife to himself. As 
regards Bhlsma, the text of Manu lays down that if 'among several 
uterine brothers, even one gets a son, all the rest became endowed with 
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sons, through that one son’ (Manu, 9.182); so that he became oidowed with 
S071S through the sons of his brother Vichitarvirya ; (and under the 
circumstances, if he had married a wife, that would have been only for 
the purpose of carnal pleasure);—and yet, for aught we know, he may 
have married a wife for fulfilling the conditions of the sacrificial perfor¬ 
mances ; as it is inconceivable that a man, who was so scrupulous regarding 
Dharma that he refused to hand over at Gaya the offering to his Father 
into the latter’s own hands (when he appeared before him in person), in 
obedience to the scriptural injunction that the offerings at Gaya must be 
offered on the Ground, should have committed such a blunder as to perform 
sacrifices without having his wife by him. (See Mahabharata— Anushdsana 
Parva, 84.) 

(8) As regards Dhrtardstra—We find it related in the AsJwhxirya- 
jmrva that through Vyasa’s favour, he obtained his powers of vision for 
the purpose of looking up on his sons; and from this we should be 
justified in presuming that through the same agency, he was able to see 
when the sacrifices were being performed, so that he could not suffer 
from the disqualification of congenital blindness. Or the ‘Sacrifices’ that 
have been attributed to Dhrtardstra may be taken as standing for charities 
and other righteous acts. 

(9) The irregular matrimonial life of the five Pdnddvas has been ex¬ 
plained by Vyasa himself. Draupadt appeared in the full bloom of youth 
out of the sacrificial altar ; and as such she is the Goddess of Wealth her¬ 
self, who does not become trained by associating with several persons ; 
He has described her also as becoming younger day by day ;—all which 
goes to show that she was not an ordinary human being ; she was super¬ 
human, and hence her actions are not to be judged by the ordinary stan¬ 
dard of human proprieties. It is for this reason that Krsna himself pro¬ 
mised to Karim —who was a brother of the Panduvas —that Draupadl 
would go to him on the sixth day, after having been with the Panovas 
for five days. If it were not for this super-human character of the Lady, 
how could such a righteous person as Krsna himself have made such an 
atrocious proposal ?—Another explanation of Draupadi’s case is that there 
were five distinct ladies; but they were all so much alike that they came 
to be known by a common name. The third explanation is that she was 
the wife of Arjuna alone by whome she had been won ; and yet she is spoken 
of as being the wife of all the brothers, only with a view to show that there 
was not the slightest disagreement among the five brothers. Her super- 
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human character is further emphasised by the fact that, when dragged 
to the Assembly of Kings, though she was not really in her courses, yet, 
on the spur of the moment she made herself appear so, with a view to ex¬ 
pose the action of Dhrtardstra and his sons in tlie worst light. Her character 
of too becomes fully recognised when she is regarded as the wife of 

Arjuna alone, who, in his previous life was Nara, the counterpart of Ndrd- 
yana (Visnu). The Brahma-vaivarta Purdna (Prakritikhanda) provides an¬ 
other supernatural explanation : Under Shlo. 58. Adhyaya 14, it says that 
in childhood Sita, being eager to obtain a husband, asked it as a boon 
from Shiva : and in her eagerness she repeated the request five times,— 
Shiva took her at her word and said she would have five husbands; it was 
thus Sita, who in her next life, was born as Draupadi. 

(10) Thus too as regards the action of Yudhisfjiira in telling a lie to 
encompass the death of his teacher, some authorities have declared that 
Expiatory Rites can be performed even when the reprehensible act has been 
done intentionally ; and as the Rites prescribed for this particular trans¬ 
gression consist of the Ashvainedhu sacrifice, and Yiidhisfhira did perform 
this sacrifice,—all this sliows that he recognised it as sivful as Adharma, 
not as Dharnia ; hence the act cannot be included among the ‘Practices of 
Good Men’. 

(11) Then there remains the case of Krsna and Arjuna being drunk 
with wine and having married the daughters of their revspective maternal 
uncles,—both being instances of direct transgression of the Law. In this 
connection it has to be borne in mind that it is only wine distilled from grains 
that is called ^Surd\ and it is 'Surff that has been forbidden for the three 
higher castes. As for wine distilled from grapes and other fruits —which 
is called 'rnadhu\ —and that distilled from molasses—which is called 'Sidhu\ 
—these have not been forbidden for the Kshatriya and the Vaishya, and it 
is for the Brdhmarui alone that all ‘intoxicating drinks’ have been forbidden. 
Thus the drinking of Madhu —wine distilled from grapes,—by Krsim and 
Arjuna cannot be regarded as a transgression of the Law. There are Vedic 
texts also which show that the drinking of wine in general is forbidden for 
the Brdhmana only, and that the Madhu and the Sidhu are not forbidden 
for the Kshatriya and the Vaishya. As regards Krsna and Arjuna having 
‘married their maternal cousins’,—such relationships are often mentioned 
even in cases where there is no real blood-relationship ; hence it is possible 
that Krsim and Arjuna have been spoken of ‘cousins’ simply on account 
of their close friendship. Though Subhadrd has been spoken as Krsna's 
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‘sister’, yet we know only three persons— Balardma, Krsm and Ekdnamshd'*^ 
—who have been named as uterine brothers and sisters {vide Mahabharata— 
Vana—217 ; 7-8); which shows that Subhadrd was probably only a distant 
cousin of Krsna’s, not his sister, —and not a child of Vasudeva's, in which 
latter case alone she could have been Arjuna's maternal cousin. It was in 
fact impossible for such a universally respected person as Krsna to have 
countenanced such a marriage if it had been incestuous. These same remarks 
apply also to Krsna's marriage to Rukmini who is said to have been his 
‘cousin\ 

In regard to all such transgressions, another explanation has also 
been suggested. It is argued that the S^nrti is based upon the Veda, so also 
is the 'Practice of Good Men'; and the authority of both is independent; 
hence whenever there is conflict between the two, the two courses of action 
concerned should be regarded as optional alternatives, and neither need be 
regarded as unrighteous. 

This however is not right; because in the scale of comparative authori¬ 
tativeness, the place of ‘Practice of Good Men’ is below that of 'Smrti'; 

"^Ekdnamshd— 

Mahabharata, Vana p. Ch. 217, 7-8. 

The Goddess Nidrd — rff^iTHTT -born as the daughter of Yashoda 

and Nanda, exchanged for Krsna, according to Chapter 60 of Harivamsha, 
was called Ekdnamshi: 

sr5m%: i ifPi'thrift ^ ii 

Brhat-samihitd, of Varahamihira, Ch. 68, W. 37—39. 

That is, in installing the Ima 

in temples. 

In the Harivamsha, Chs. 166, 168 and 178 we find that the Yadaras 
invoked her aid in times of difficulty p. 47 U. 2. 

Brahma-Purdna (Ch. 57) calls the central figure in the triad in the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri ‘Subhadra’ but gives her namskdra rruird/ra 
thus— 

^ i ?rrfi m qp«mT% wrr&m^ i 

identifying her with Kdtydyani, that is Ekdnamshd—[Ekdnamshd and Su- 
bhadra’—by Jogendranatha Ghosh—^J.R.A.S.B. Vol. II pp. 41—46 and 
plate 7.] 
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so that when there is conflict between the two the ‘Practice’ has to §0 to 
the wall. 

In connection with this subject one important consideration has been 
urged. Apastamba has clearly asserted that certain acts are not permitted 
in one part of the country, while they are quite permissible in another. 
This leads to the conclusion that such ‘Practices’ would be not sinful^ only 
for those persons whose fore-fathers have been used to them; and yet they 
would be avoided by other people. This explanation also cannot be very 
helpful; because Gautama has declared that “All Practices contrary to the 
Scriptures are unauthoritative.” It might be argued that the ‘Scriptures’ 
meant here are the Vedas, not the Smrtis. But this is not correct; because 
the term ‘Scripture’ includes the Veda as well as the Smrtis. It is impo¬ 
ssible for us, therefore, to accept the authoritative character of sucli Practices 
as are contrary to the Smrti-law laid down by Manu and others. (Tantra- 
vdrtika.) 

It is interesting to note that the several interpretations of Sutras 
3—7, propounded by Kumdrila, have not been noticed by Prabhakara. 

(F) Exact Signification of Certain Words. 

It has been established that the Veda and the Smrti (and also the 
Practices of Good Men, according to Kumdrila) are the authoritative means 
of knowing Dharma. Under Sutras 1.3.8-9, Jaimini has taken up the subject 
of the right comprehension of the correct meaning of the texts that constitute 
the ‘Veda’ and the Smrti’. This question arises because there is an element 
of uncertainty in regard to the exact signification of certain words which 
are used in one sense among one set of people and in an entirely different 
sense among others. 

The words selected for discussion under this head are the following: 

—(1) “Fam’—used in the sense of Barley-corn among some people, and in 
that of Long pepper among others. (2) 'VardJuV —stands for the Hog among 
some people, and for the Black Bird among others. (3) 'Vetasa' is used by 
some people for the BaHjula-creeper, and by others for the Black-berry. 
(Shahora, Trs., p. 100.) 

The question is that when words like these occur in the Veda or in 
the Smi'ti, in which sense are they to be understood. 

The Prima Facie View is that—“Since both the meanings are found 
to be signified by the word, the acceptance of the one or the other is a matter 
of option.” 
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The Established View is that— that mmning is to be regarded as more 
authoritative in. which the word is used by persons who take their stand on the 
Scriptures because it is more reliable than the other. (Sii. 1.3.8). 

Shabara (Trs., p, 101) has found indications among Vedic texts them¬ 
selves, lending support to one or the other of the two meanings attributed to 
the words. For instance, (1) in regard to the word Yava^ he finds support 
for its denoting the Barley-corn in the Vedic text which speaks of the 'Yava- 
plant' as ‘flourishing wliile other plants whitlier away’,—which description 
is applicalbe to the Barley-corn, not to the Long-pepper. (2) Similarly in 
regard to the 'Vardha^ the sense of Hog is supported by the Vedic text 
which speaks of ‘cow’s running after the Vardlia' (SJuitapatha Br. 4.4.3. 
19), and it is the Hog not the Black Bird that is pursued by Cows. (3) 
In regard to the word 'Vetasa', the sense of Barijula-creeper is supported 
by the Vedic text which speaks of the Velasa as ‘water-born’, which epithet 
can apply to the Bahjula-creeper, not to the Black-Berry. 

Kumlrila demurs to the above interpretation of Sutras 8-9 ; on the 
following grounds—(T.V., p. 207). In the case of all the three words cited 
by the Bhcisya, the significations that have been sought to be supported by 
means of scriptural texts are such as are already accepted to be the most 
autlioritative, even according to common usage. In fact, in no counry 
in the world is the word ‘ Yava' used, in common usage, in the sense of Long- 
pepper : nor is the w^ord 'Vetasa' anywhere actually used in the sense of the 
Black-berry, or the word 'Vardha' in the sense of Black-Bird. It is not 
right therefore to base our discussion upon these words. Then again, as 
for determining the correct significations of words the Sutras under I. 4 
have laid down several guiding principles. 

The present Sutras 8 and 9 vshould therefore be explained somewhat 
differently as follows The question arises—when we find that there is 
difference in the usages of the 'Arya' and the 'Mlechchha', —are both equally 
authoritative ? Or is one more authoritative than the other ? The Prima 
Facie View is that in regard to visible things—and even in relation to Dharma 
—the authority of the ‘Arya’ usage and that of the 'Mlechchha' usage are 
equal.—The Established Conclmion is that Whai is supported by the Scriptures 
is more authoritatwe (Su. 9) ; so that the usage of the Arya is more authori¬ 
tative than that of the Mlechchha. In fact, the inhabitants of Arydvarta 
take their stand upon the Scriptures ; hence their notions alone can have 
any authority in matters of such significations of words as appertain to 
Dharma and its accessories; and even among those people themselves, we 
should accept that sense in which the word is used by one who is more learned 
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in and more conversant with the Scriptures, in preference to those sanc¬ 
tioned by the usage of people less learned in them. (Tantra. Va. Trs., p. 209). 

(G) Conflict between Smrti and Usage. 

Kumdrila has put forward a third interpretation of these same Sutras 
8 and 9; by which they are made to deal with cases of conflict between 
Smrti and Usage, The Prima Fade View is that —inasmuch as both Jmve 
their basis in the Veda^ the contest between them is equal, (Su. 9). Just as 
the authority of the Smrti rests upon the fact of its being based upon the 
Veda, so too does that of Vsage ; hence there can be no difference between 
the two in point of authority. We may even go further and assert that Usage 
is more authoritative than Smrti ; because its effects, in the shape of action, 
are more easily perceptible—The Established Conclusion is as follows;— 
Smrti is more authoritative than Usage, because it is based directly upon 
the Veda ; it leads directly to the inference of its corroborative Vedic-text; 
while in the case of Usage^ the first necessary inference is that of the corro¬ 
borative Smrti; and it is in support of this inferred Smrti text that the corro¬ 
borative Vedic text is inferred ; so that the support of the Veda for Usage 
is one step further removed than that in support of the Smrti itself. Then 
again, the Smrti has been compiled by persons well-known as steeped in 
Vedic lore, which fact lends strength to their work. In the case of Usage 
on the other hand, its exact source is always indefinite and unascertainabie; 
which fact weakens its authority, {TarUravartika—ThB., pp. 208—212.) 

There is yet another interpretation of Sutras 8 and 9 by Kumdrila — 
(Tantravdrtika—TjiB,, p. 212.) 

There are certain words which are found to signify one thing in the 
Vedic texts, and another thing in common parlance. Such words are (a) 
trivrt in the Veda it is found to convey the idea of nine, while in common 
parlance it stands for three-fold ;—{b) 'Vharu'—m the Veda, denotes cooked 
Rice, while in common parlance it denotes the Saucer (c) 'Ashva-bdla' 
in the Veda, stands for Reed, while in common parlance, it stands for 
Horse-hair, The question is—In every one of such cases, which is the 
meaning that should be regarded as authoritative and right ?—The Prima 
Fade View is that—‘‘“In as much as the two denotations are different, 
and as both are equally well-apprehended, the two significations should be 
regarded as equally right and hence to be treated as optional alternatives; 
—^the sentence containing these words may be construed to convey either 
the one or the other of the two ideas ;—^Or, in reality, as common parlance 
always comes to one’s knowledge long before the reading of the Veda, the 

former should be regarded as having superior authority,”— Established 

27 
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Conclusion however is that that signification of the word which is based 
upon the Scriptures is decidedly the more authoritative of the two ; specially 
in the sphere of Dharjna. (Tantra, Vd Trs., pp. 212—216.) 

(H) Words Current Among Mlechchhas. 

We find certain words—used even in the Veda,—regarding the exact 
signification of which we find no guidance in the scriptures; nor are they 
found to be current among the Aryas, in Arydvarta; they are found to be 
current among Mlechchhas, Foreigners. Such cases cannot be dealt with 
according to the conclusion arrived at in Sfx. 9, as there is no ‘usage’ of the 
Arya available here. 

^Pika\ Nema\ 'Sata\ ^Tdmarasa^ are the words cited in Bhdsya (Trs., 
p. 103) in this connection. In regard to these, there arises the question— 
Of these words, are we to deduce their meaning from their Etymology, etc., 
with the help of Grammar and Lexicons ? Or should we accept that as 
their meaning in which sense they are used among Mlechchhas ? {BJmsya). 
The Second question to be considered is—Is greater authority to be attached 
to the meaning deduced from the Etymology of the world or to that indi¬ 
cated by usage among Mlechchhas ? (Tantrava. Trs., p. 217). 

The Prima Facie View on these questions is as follows:—“What has 
so far been established as authoritative and reliable is the usage of the ^Shis^\ 
the cultured people; hence in the case of the words cited, we should deduce 
some sort of meaning from their Etymology ; and no reliance should be 
placed upon the meaning attached to them in the usage of uncultured people, 
who are not careful in the use of words. {Bhdsya), And it follows from 
this that the meaning deduced from the Etymology of the word is to be 
accepted as more authoritative than that indicated by Mlechchha-usage; 
specially because even though this would be a newly-assumed signification, 
yet, as being based upon Scriptures (Grammartical), it must be held to be 
more authoritative and reliable. Further, in the first place, it may be 
possible to hunt-up Arya-usage itself in the vast land of Arydvarta, which 
is a well-defined tract. The recourse to Etymology and the Commentaries 
and Lexicons would prove the usefulness of these works, which would not 
be very useful in connection with words whose meaning is alrady known 
directly through usage itself. Lastly, as Mlechchhas may not have any 
regard for Dharma, it is not unlikely that they may have purposely distorted 
the meanings of words. From all this the conclusion is that the words cu¬ 
rrent in a certain sense among Mlechchhas, when used in the Veda or among 
Aryas, should not be taken in the sense attached to them in Mlechchha- 
usage,—^their meaing should be deduced from their Etymology.” 
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The Established Conclusion on this question is as follows :— The mean- 
hig that has been imparted to a word, even by the Mhchchha—would be duly 
(xmprehended and should he regarded as sanctioned by the authority of the Veda; 
as it is not incongruous, (Su. 10). That is, the meaning that has been im¬ 
parted to a word,—even by uncultured people,—though not known among 
cultured people,—would be comprehended, and it would not be right to 
reject what has been comprehended and which is not incompatible with any 
authority. Due authority may not attach to Mlechchha-usage in matters 
relating to Dharma and other supersensuous things ; but these are certain 
common things in regard to which the Mlechchhas are more expert and 
reliable than the Aryas; —such things for instance, as the rearing and 
catching of birds. As regards the Lexicons and Commentaries, these will 
still have their use in the determining of the meaning of such words as are 
not known or understood even among Mlechchhas. Lastly, if the mean¬ 
ings of words are to be deduced from their Etymology, then there would 
be no certainty or definiteness attaching to their signification. The right 
conclusion is that in such cases, the usage of the Mlechchhas should be 
accepted; so that the word 'pika! should be taken to mean the Cuckoo, — 
the word 'nema' should be understood to mean half —the word ^sata' in 
the sense of the round-topped wooden-vessel with a hmidred^ holes, —and the 
word ^tamarasd" in the sense of Lotus ; such being the usage among the 
Mlechchhas— {Bhusya, pp. 103-104.) 

While it is true that Arya-usage is more authoritative and reliable 
than Mlechchha-usage, this does not mean that the latter is to be rejected 
even in cases where the former is not available at all. (Tantra-Va. Trs. 
p. 221.). Then again, Arya-usage is to be regarded as more reliable only 
in matters relating directly to Dharma ; not necessarily in regard to worldly 
matters, such as Agriculture and the like; where all Established Usage 
is equally reliable. It is only in the case of words where we fail to find any 
usage at all—either among Aryas or among Mlechchhas, —that we would 
be compelled to have recourse to the assuming of their meanings through 
Etymological Explanations provided by the Nirukta and other works. Tho¬ 
ugh such assumptions would be diverse and confused, yet they have to be 
accepted under certain circumstances. {Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 222.) 

(I) Authority of Kalpa-SOtras. 

Sutras 1— 3. 11—14 consider the authoritative character of the body 
of Smrti-rules known under the name of 'Kalpa-Sutra\ A distinction is 
made between these and Smrtis in general which have been dealt with 
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before, on the ground that while the Kalpa-Sutras formulate the rules of 
Sacrificial Procedure exactly as laid down in the Vedic texts still available, 
the Smrtis in general are compilations based presumably upon Vedic texts, 
many of which are not now traceable, and whose existence can only be in¬ 
ferred. (See above). For this reason, the authority of the Kalpa-Sutras 
cannot be made to depend entirely upon the arguments adduced in support 
of the authority of Smrtis in general. And yet the present discussion is 
necessary because even though the Kalpa-Sutras contain nothing that can¬ 
not be found in the Vedic texts, yet as compilations, they are the work of 
human authors, and to this extent, their reliability is open to doubt. 

Kumdrila has explained the term ^Kalpa in this connection as stan¬ 
ding for ^the method and procedure of sacrifices in the form of definite re¬ 
gulations and treatises where these Rules are set forth in detail.’ {Tantra- 
Vd. Trs., p. 224.) 

Kumdrila has evidently drawn a distinction between 'Kalpa' and 
^Kalpa-Sutra^; as under ^Kalpa ^—which contain the bare statement of 
the Rules, without any explanations and embellishments—he names as 
compilers, Bhudhdyana, Vardha and Mashaka; while as authors of the 
'Sutra^\ he names Ashraldyana, Vaijavdpi, Drdhydyani, Ldtlya and Kd- 
tyayana. The Bhasya (Trs., p. 105) has mentioned the name of MasJiaka, 
Hastika and Kauvdinya. 

Kumarila justifies the separate treatment of Kalpa-Sutras on the 
following grounds:—^Under the discussion on Smrtis in general, the chief 
argument against their authority lay in the fact of the Smrtis and being 
based upon the Veda ; and this could not be urged against the Kalpa-Sutras, 
because the Vedic texts in support of these are directly available. For 
this reason they could not be dealt with along with Smrtis in general. Then 
again, under the present Topic we are not going to discuss the authoritative 
character of the Kalpa-Sutra; because there can be no doubt on that 
point; all that we proceed to consider is—Is the authority of the Kalpa- 
Sutras independent and self-sufficient, like that of the Veda—or do they 
also derive their authority from the Veda ? As a matter of fact, as regards 
this question, the Smrtis in general also may be included in the present 
Topic, just as the Kalpa-Sutras may be taken as included under the pre¬ 
vious Topic dealing with Smrtis in general. {Tautravd. Trs., p. 226.) 

The Prima Fade View in regard to the Kalpa-Sutras is that they 
are as independent and self-sufficient in their authority as the Veda itself; 
and when they declare all days fit for the performance of Darsha-Sacrifice 
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[while the Veda has declared the Moonless Day alone as fit for it], it should 
be permissible to perform the sacrifice on all days, —The Established Con¬ 
clusion however is that, in view of the fact that the Kalpa-Sutras only re¬ 
peat in more intelligible language what is found to have been already men¬ 
tioned in the Vedic texts still available, there can be no doubt regarding 
their authority and reliability; but at the same time, that authority and 
reliability cannot be self-sufficient; as such authority can belong only to 
such Scriptures as are independent of human authorship, which the Vedas 
alone are, and the Kalpa-Sutras are not. Says Probhdkara {Brhatl MS., 
p. 33b.) : Tt is not possible that what proceeds from a human source should 
be self-sufficient in its authority, and it is well-known that the Kalpa-Sutra 
is the work of human authors.' 

Kumarila has offered several other interpretations of these four Sutras 
1.3.11—14. (a) Under the first of these, he has included the Srnrti in gene¬ 

ral also under this Topic—as we have pointed out above,—and has come 
to the comprehensive conclusion that No Smrti is self-sufficient in its 
authority—neither the Kalpa-Sutras nor the Smrtis so-called, (b) Under 
another interpretation, he takes the Topic as referring to the Veddiigas 
—the Subsidiary Sciences— Shiksd ^Kalpa, Vydkarana, Nirukta, Chhandas 
and Jyautisa, (c) Under yet another interpretation, the Topic is taken 
as referring to the so-called 'Smrtis' of the Buddha and others. He thus 
includes under these four Sutras 1,3.11—14„ four questions—(1) Are the 
Kalpa-Sutras self-sufficient in their authority ?—(2) are the Kalpa-Sutras 
and other Smrtis so self-sufficient ?—(3) Are the Subsidiary Sciences so self- 
sufficient ?—(4) Are the Buddhist and other heterodox Smrtis so self- 
sufficient ? 

With the (1) we have already dealt above. 

As regards (2) and (3)—the Prima Facie View is that real self-suffi¬ 
cient authority cannot be denied to them; because they have been univer¬ 
sally accepted as 'Dharnmshdstra' —‘Scripture dealing with Dharma’; 
which name includes Kalpa-Sutra, Smrtis and Vedangas, As a matter 
of fact also, nothing that is taught in these is contrary to or repugnant to 
any Vedic texts. These should therefore be regarded either as Veda itself 
or equal to Veda in authority. They are as eternal also as the Veda ; as 
we cannot trace them to any beginning in time. The conclusion therefore 
must be that all these have an authority that is independent and self-suffi¬ 
cient, and they do not stand in need of the support and intercession of the 
Veda. (Tantra-Vd, Trs., pp. 229—231.) The Established Conclusion on 
(jhis Topic (as set forth in Tant/ra-Vd. Trs., pp, 237 et. seq.) is as follows: 
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—In the case of all Smrits and Subsidiary Sciences,—in as much as we have 
distinct knowledge of their authors, they cannot be accepted as independent 
and self-sufficient “Scriptures’ bearing upon DJiarrm, The Bhdsya (Trs., 
p. 106) has advanced against the Kalpa-Sutra, the fact that there is no 
"accentuation’ in it and hence it cannot be treated on the same footing as 
the Veda. Kumdrila {Tantra-Vd., p. 239) takes exception to this argu¬ 
ment ; he remarks—This argument would apply also to the case of the 
Mantras that are quoted in etenso in the Kalpas; as also to the Chhdn- 
dogya-Brdhmafha texts prescribed in the Grhya-Sutras, —which latter also 
would have to be denied real scriptural authority ; because the eight Bra- 
hmanas with their esoteric Explanations, which are studied by the Sdma- 
vedis, have got no definite accentuation and (according to the Blmsya) 
this absence of accentuation would deprive them of their "Vedic’ character. 
The only sound argument, according to Kumdrila, against the self-sufficient 
authority of the Kalpa-Sdtras,Smrtis and the Subsidiary Sciences,! ies in the 
absence, in them, of the self-evident Eternality and independence of human 
agency —which are foiuid pre-eminently in the Veda alone. {Tantra-Vd, 
Trs., p. 239.) 

Kumdrila proceeds to point out (p. 240) that though according to 
Katyayana’s declaration—‘The Injunction, the Enjoined, the Argumen¬ 
tation of the Mlmdmsd. all constitute the Veda’ though the name Veda 
becomes applicable to the Mimdmsd, yet this has never been treated as 
Veda proper. Similar should be the case with the works xmder considera¬ 
tion. Under Sfi. 14 {Tantra-Vd, Trs., pp. 242-243) Kumdrila has also cited 
an instance where what is stated in the Kalpa-Sutras, etc., is in confiict 
with the Veda.. 

Now remains the fourth question included under the Topic, by which 
Kumdrila (see above) has taken the Sutras 11-14 as bearing upon the autho¬ 
rity of the So-called Smrti of the Buddha and others. 

The Prima Facie View on this question has been stated thus (in the 
Tantra-vdrtika Trs., p. 232)“Even though the teachings of Buddha and 
others may not be regular Smrti, yet it cannot be denied that they embody 
the ‘Scripture of Action’, ‘Moral Code’, PrayogasMstra' (Su. 11); and in 
this character, these also may be regarded as 'Veda\ These scriptures 
also may be proved to be eternal by means of those same arguments that 
have been used to prove the Eternality of the Veda itself; hence like the 
Veda, these also are self-sufficient in their authority. Again, being, like 
the Veda, not the work of a human author, they are free from all the defects 
due to that origin. Though it bears the name of ‘Buddha’ and other 
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persons, that only shows that these persons have expounded thete achings, 
which thenaselves are Eternal;—just as has been argued in regard to the 
names, 'Kathuka and others found in the Veda. In fact, all the arguments 
that have been advanced in support of the self-sufficient authority of the 
Veda can be put forward in favour of the Buddhist and other Scriptures 
also.’’ 

The Established Conclusion as contained in the Sutras is as follows : 
{Tantra^Vd., Trs., pp. 232—237):— 

By asserting the Eternality of his Scriptures, the Buddhist would 
go directly against his main tliesis that all things are in a perj^etual flux 
and there is notliing that is lasting. Thus being deprived of Eternality, 
these teachings must be dependent upon the trustworthy character of the 
Teachers themselves ; and the word of any person cannot have independent 
authority in regard to matters relating to Dharrna. The reason for this lies 
in 'asanniyama' (Su. 12)— i.e., in the fact of their declaration that aU things 
are evanescent;—or because they are full of incorrect words and expressions. 

(J) Extent and Sphere of the Authority of Customs. 

Sutras 1.3.15—23 Holakddkikarana. 

Kumdrila has established the authority of Custom and Usage— i.e., 
Practices of Good Men, under Sutra 1.3.7. (See above)—in a general way. 
The question raised and dealt with under Su. 15—23 is in regard to the 
extent and sphere of the authority of Customs. 

As a matter of fact, it has been found that there are certain customs 
that are observed by ‘Eatserners’; there are others that are peculiar to the 
‘Southerners’, and so forth. The question is—is the authority of these 
Customs limited and local, restricted to definite localities—or is it univer¬ 
sal, like that of the Veda ? The idea underlying this discussion is that these 
Customs—if at all authoritative, in howsoever a limited manner,—must 
owe that authority ultimately to Vedic texts ;—it is argued therefore that 
if Customs have only local authority, then the Vedic texts upon which they 
may be based should also have only limited authority, and thus the very 
keystone of the Mvrndmsaka's position—the universal authority of the 
Veda—becomes shaken. The Established Conclusion on this question is 
as follows:—The Vedic Injunctions assumed in support of these Customs 
cannot be qualified by any specifications of time and place ; firstly because 
the specifications generally spoken of are in such terms as ‘among Easterners^ 
‘among Southerners' and so forth; and these terms are purely relative; 
so that what is ‘Eastern’ for one man may be ‘Western’ for another,—and 
secondly because the Customs in question are not found to be observed by 
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aU men of any limited area: nor are they found to be not observed by all 
persons of other areas. Says Prabhdkara {BrhaR. MS., p. 34):— 

“There being no fixity attaching to any specification, no limitation 
is possible- That there is no fixity is proved by the fact (1) that the In¬ 
junction (assumed in the Veda) cannot impose any such restriction, as all 
that an Injunction can do is to lay down that a certain act should be done, 
—and (2) that the names of the Customs themselves, 'Holdhal and the rest, 
cannot indicate any such restriction, as all that they indicate is a certain 
Act; —and that (3) there is nothing else that could specify any place or 
time.” 

Ku7mrila {Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 244) has taken these Sutras as bear¬ 
ing upon the question of localised or universal authority of the Grhyasutras 
and such Srnrti-Sutras as those of Gautama, and the like. As a matter 
of fact, we find that bearing the Itihdsas and Puranas and the Smrti of 
Manu^ all other Smrti-works, —such as those of Gautama, Vashistha, Shi- 
nkha-Likhata, Harlta, Apastamba, Baudhdyana and others—as also the 
Sutras on Grhya, —are studied and follwed exclusively by only certain 
sections of Brahmanas, and each of them has its scope restricted to one 
particular Veda. For instance, the Sutras of Gautama and Gobhila are 
followed by the Chhandogya (Sama-Vedin) Brahmana only; those of Fa- 
shistha, by the ^gvedins only ; those of Shankha and Idkhita, by the Fd- 
jasaneyins; those of Apastamba and Baudhdyana, by the Krsrui-Yajur- 
vedins. Thus the fact of the scope of these Sutras being limited affords matter 
for reflection; the question being—Is each of these Smjii-Sutras authori¬ 
tative only for the particular sect mentioned above ? Or are all of them 
equally authoritative for all men ? 

The Prima Facie View is as follows :— “These Sutras are, as a matter 
of fact, studied only by the said particular sects of Brahmanas; hence 
their authority also must be restricted to those sects only ” 

The Established Conclusion is that, on account of the universal chara¬ 
cter of the Injunctions, the Smrti-Sutras must be universal (8u. 16); that is, 
they must be authoritative for all men who may be capable of performing 
the duties laid down in them ; and as a matter of fact, capacity to perform 
these duties belong to the people of all castes and customs inhabiting the 
whole country of Arydvarta, except the blind and such incapaciated per¬ 
sons who are excluded Whenever an act is meant to be restricted in any 
way, such restriction is clearly mentioned—as, for instance, the Rdjasuya 
sacrifice has been distinctly enjoined for the ‘Raja’ (Ksattriya) only. 
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(K) ‘Grammatical Smrti’ 

Works dealing with Grammar also have been classed as 'Smrti.^ The 
use and authority of these, as being upon Dharma, have been described under 
Sutras 1.3.24—29. 

PrabhdJcara has raised an objection against the introduction of this 
Topic. He says—“What has the authoritative or unauthoritative chara¬ 
cter of the Grammatical Rules got to do with the authority of the Veda, 
which is the subject with which we arc concerned ? Even if tlie incorrect 
or corrupt forms of words—like 'gdvV and the like—were really expressive 
and eternal, in what manner would that aifect the Vedic Injunction ?” 

The answer to this that PrabhdJcara himself supplies is that, if there 
were no restrictions and regulations regarding the exact form in which 
words are denotative of things, then the comprehension of the Vedic texts 
would remain vague and indefinite and there would be no certaintly regar¬ 
ding a certain word being really expressive of a certain thing ; and this va¬ 
gueness and uncertainty would shake the authority and reliability of the 
Veda itself. The Rules of Grammar heli> us to detennine in what form 
the word really expresses its meaning; and thus it helps us to obtain a 
definite and correct idea of the meaning of Vedic Texts. {Brhaf^ MS., p. 34.) 

The question of this Topic, as propounded in the Bhdsya (Trs., p. 
112) is—^Ai'e, or are not, the corrupt vernacular forms of the word ‘go' 
(Cow)—such as ‘gdvV ‘gom\ ‘gopotaliJed' —really expressive of the animal 
with the dewlap (ix., the Cow),—in the same manner in which the correct 
(Sanskrit) form ‘gauh' is ? That is, is it only the one Sanskrit word, which 
has behind its use an unbroken tradition, that is rightly expressive of the 
animal, and all the rest are mere corrupt forms of it ? Or are these also 
equally eternal and expressive ? 

The Prima Facie View is as follows:—“They are all equally eternal 
and expressive. As a matter of fact, we find that the corrupt words also 
bring about the Cognition of the thing denoted, exactly in the same manner 
as the correct Sanskrit word. This shows that even a hundred years back, 
the expressive relationship between these words and the thing denoted 
was there; and so on and on; and this establishes their beginningless (eter¬ 
nal) character. Nor do we know of any creator or originator of this re¬ 
lation between the corrupt word and its denotation. From this it follows 
that all the words—the original Sanskrit as well as the corrupt Vernacular 
—are correct,—people should use them; because they all serve the prupose 
of expressing the meaning ; and they are to be treated as synonymous, in 

the same manner as the synonymous Sanskrit words— ‘hasta' ^Jeara' ^pdni' 
?8 
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and the rest. In fact, all words are used for the definite purpose of express¬ 
ing their meaning. Nor is there any Vedic Injunction regarding the use of 
words (Su. 24),—such as only the correct Sanskrit word should be used, and 
not the corrupt Vernacular word.”—Trs. pp. 112-113.) 

The Tantravdrtika sets forth the Prima Fade View in a very elabo¬ 
rate form, covering full forty pages—(Trs., pp. 259—299.) 

The main points made in this elaborate presentation are the following : 

(1) ^Gdvi and such other vernacular corruptions are as expressive as the 
Sanskrit word *GauJi ; —(2) the corrupt forms are as correct as the original 
Sanskrit;—(3) the Vernacular form is not a curruption at all; it is as pe- 
ceptible by the Ear as any correct word;—(4) they are all—the original 
Sanskrit and the Vernacular—equally eternal; it is not possible to trace 
any beginning in time for either (5) no transcendental result can follow 
from the use of the so-called Sasnkrit form; as the use of this also serves 
the only purpose of expressing the meaning; specially because such 
use does not form the subject of Vedic Injunction ;—(6) Grammar cannot 
be regarded as a 'shdstra\ ‘Scripture’; because works on the subject are not 
found to bear the form of the Veda; in fact, the explanations provided by 
the Science of Grammar do not differ in any way from the ordinary expla¬ 
nation of vernacular words;—(7) The Science of Grammar cannot derive 
its authority from the Veda ; as it does not treat of Action^ which alone 
forms the subject-matter of the Veda proper; (8) Grammar cannot be re¬ 
garded as an integral part of the Veda ; as it is not found to serve any use¬ 
ful purpose in matters relating to Dharma; speciailly in the matter of ex¬ 
pressing their meanings, the words of the Veda do not stand in need of the 
Rules of Grammar ;—(9) the ordinary usage of words cannot be based upon 
Grammar ; as Grammar itself proceeds entirely on the basis of Usage itself. 
(Tantra-Vd,^ Trs., p. 298.) 

There are some portions of this elaborate presentation of the Prima 
Fade View in the Tantravdrtika which are specially interesting. 

It takes up verbatim a number of Vedic texts which support the idea 
of Grammar being the means of accomplishing Dharma. (1) The first 
text quoted is the one where it has been declared that —‘A single word, 
correctly used, becomes the means of fulfilling all desires in Heaven and 
on Earth.’—But in reality this is a praise of Vedic Study, and has no bearing 
upon the Science of Grammar. (2) The second text quoted is that where 
it is said that ‘the Brahmana should not behave like the Mlechchha’,— 
where ‘behaving like the Mlechchha’ has been taken to stand for ‘the using 
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of corrupt forms of words.’ But this text only prohibits the distorting of 
the traditional reading of the Vedic text. (3) The third text quoted is that 
—Tf one performing the AgnihMra happens to utter an Apashabda, he 
shall perform the Sdrasvati-Iastiy in expiation of this’,—where ‘apasJvabdd* 
has been taken to mean ‘corrupt or wrong word’. But this lays down the 
Expiatory Rite only as to be performed by one who happens to tell a lie, 
or distort a Vedic text, or to pronounce a word of foreign origin, and it has 
nothing to do with the uttering of words not sanctioned by the comparati¬ 
vely modern rules of Grammar.” (Tantra-Vd. Trs., 269-270.) 

“The greatest authorites on the Science of Grammar are found to 
have made use of ungrammatical words and expressions ; even in the works 
of Pdnini, Kdtydyana and Patanjali, we meet with many ungrammatical 
expressions. For instance,— (a) we have the Sutra (Panini 1.4.30)— ‘Ja- 
fiikaruth prakrtih; where we find two grammatical mistakes;—(1) the 
term 'jani' stands for the root fan' {to produce ); and it is in connection 
wiiJi the 'kariu (creator) of this root that the Siltra evidently prescribes 
the use of the Ablative Ending; which is absurd; as the said ending can 
be attached to the term —not to the creator of it. (2) The second mistake 
in this Sutra is that the compound 'JanikartuK itself is ungrammatical; 
as it is a direct infringement of Panini’s Sutra 2.2.15. which lays down that 
tliere can be no compounding with nouns ending in ‘^rcA’and 'aka' affixes ; 
and here we have the compounding of the term 'kartf which contains the 
Hrch' affix. In Kdtydyana's Vdrtika also, we meet with the sentence 

where the compound is ungrammatical 
—being an infringement of Panini’s Sutra 2.2.15 ; as the term 'Vdchaka' 
ends in the 'aka' affix and as such is uncompoundable under the said Siltra, 
In Patahjali’s Bhdsya also, we meet with the expression 
which is an Tatpurusa compound containing within itself a Dvandva com¬ 
pound ; t! e whole compound bemg expounded as 

— 3d%Tf^FPTt; ; and in this it was absolutely 

necessary to delete in the former compoundt he Nominative Termination 
in 'avih', in accordance with Panini’s Su. 2.4.71 ; but this has not been 
done. The correct form of the expression would be 

“As regards the uses of the science of Grammar, the Mahdbhd.pja has 
described several uses, the chief of which are 

These have been thus explained :—(a) Preservation, of the Veda. It is 
argued that the text of the Veda is preserved, guarded, against corruption, 
by the laws of Grammar.—As a matter of fact however, what really prese¬ 
rves the Vedic texts is the work of the teachers and their pupils. The 
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Vedic texts or their order of sequence have nothing to gain from Grammar ; 
they have been preserved from corruption so far by the care and devotion 
and the strict discipline under which it is read and studied, (b) The se¬ 
cond use ascribed to Grammar is tJha, 'Conjectural Modification’;—for 
example, there is a Mantra used in offereing, which contains the name of 
the substance offered —FnAi-corn for instance ; when the same Mantra 
comes to be used in connection with an offering, where the substance offered 
is Nivaracorn, —not VrlJii —then the relevant word in the Mantra ‘is modi¬ 
fied’, changed; [vide Mimamsa-Su. 9.3.1.2). It has been argued by the 
Grammarian that the exact form of this ‘modification’ can be determined 
only with the help of Grammar. As a matter of fact however, the rules 
of Grammar do not help in this matter at all; the exact form of the Modi¬ 
fication is determined by other means, through the Veda itself. In fact 
the rules of Grammar, having been made by men, can never have an autho¬ 
rity in matters relating to DJiarma in general, and to the Veda text in j)arti- 
cular. (c) The third use ascribed to Grammar is \igama' ‘scripture’ ; and 
what is meant is that Grammar has been included under ‘scriptures’, where 
the ‘Scripture’ has been defined as including the ‘Six Subsidiaries’ and Gra¬ 
mmar is one of these Six. In reality, however, Grammar has no claim to 
be regarded as one of the ‘Six Subsidiary Sciences’ ; and when the ‘Scrip- 
ptures’ are described as containing ‘the Six Subsidiaries’, what are meant 
are the Six Means of Interpretation, consisting of (1) Shruti (Direct Asser¬ 
tion), (2) Linga (Indicative Word), (3) Vdkya (Syntactican Connection), 
(4) Praharana (Context), (5) Sthdna (Order of Sequence and (6) Samdkhyd 
(Name), and not Shiksd, Kalpa and the rest. The Vedic Injunction which 
enjoins the study of the ‘Six Subsidiaries’ distinctly asserts that such study 
does not bring about any Results; hence the assertion in the Mahdbhdsya 
that ‘the knowledge of Grammar is DJiarma'; or the assertion of Kdtyd- 
yana that ‘the using of words in accordance with the Rules of Grammar 
brings prosperity’—cannot but be rejected as being contrary to the said 
Vedic Injunction, (d) The Fourth use attributed to Grammar is mentioned 
as 'LagJiu' ; which means that Grammar helps to simplify the process of 
differentiating the correct from the incorrect forms of words. This claim 
is entirely unfounded ; as a matter of fact all that Grammatical works 
do is to point out the forms of words that are already known,—and they 
do this by means of an endlessly complicated process of queer roots and 
affixes and terminations. And yet there are very few students who can 
rightly apply all this elaborate process to words when actually using them. 
Thus instead of ‘simplifying’, Granunar tends only to confound and 
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complicate the use of words, (e) The fifth use claimed for Grammar is spoken 
of as ^Asandeha\ which is taken to mean that Grammar helps in removing 
doubts relating to the exact meaning of Vedic texts. This claim also is 
not well founded; because Grammar does not in any Way help us to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning of words or sentences ; in fact it deals merely with the 
verbal form of words and has no bearing on their exact signification. 

“The Mahdhhdsya has quoted a number of Vedic texts which, it ex¬ 
plains, indicate the usefulness of Grammar. But every one of them is ca¬ 
pable of other and more rational explanations. For instance, the Vedic 
text speaks of 'i\i^ four hinds of speech, which alone are used by learned 
Brahman as’, and this has been taken as referring to the four kinds of words 
— Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and Nipdtas ; and it has been argued that the 
right knowledge of these can be obtained only through Grammar. As a 
matter of fact however the ‘four kinds of speech’ stands for the four forms, 
or stages of speech— Para, Pashyanti, Madhyania and Vaikharl. 

“Thus then, Grammar is found to consist in random and contradic¬ 
tory statements, and to be devoid of any basis in the Veda ; and as such 
it is entirely useless. 

“Grammar thus being fotmd to be useless, there can be no point in 
regulating our usage of words according to the rules of Granmiar. Hence 
the conclusion is that all the words—the original Sanskiit as well as the 
corrupt Vernacular—can equally express things and ideas and hence one 
or the other may be used optionally.” 

In answer to above Prima Fcbcie View the Established Conclusion 
is as follows, as embodied in Sutras 25—29 :—The view that all the words 
in question—Sanskrit and Vernacular—are similar words having the same 
meaning and all have an unbroken tradition behind them, is not correct. 
Because such a view can be held only on the strength of the fact that we 
find all of them—even the corrupt Vernacular ones—bringing about the 
cognition of the things denoted. But this phenomenon can be explained 
as coming about through the correct Sanskrit word itself, which is recalled 
to the mind by its similarity to the corrupt Vernacular word pronounced. 
That is, for instance, when the Vernacular word 'gdvV is pronounced, it 
brings to our mind the correct Sanskrit word 'GauK, which latter in its turn, 
brings about the cognition of the animal denoted. Thus the conclusion 
is that among all these words, there is only one—the correct Sanskrit word 
GauK —^which is Eternal and really expressive. In case of the several 
Sanskrit synonyms —like the words *ha8ta\ 'kara, pdnV "—^the connection 
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of every one of these with the denotation is equally eternal; such being 
the teaching of authoritative teachers, according to whom all these words 
are grammatically correct, while the Vernacular words like ‘gdvV\ 'gonl^ 
etc., are not grammatically correct. (Su. 26 and Bha. Trs., p. 113.) 

On this point, the truth can be ascertained only through close atten¬ 
tion,—and through the application of certain general principles ((Su. 27) 
The number of words being endless, it is not possible to read up and collect 
all of them; hence for the purpose of indicating all correct word-forms, 
the only means that we have at our command is the laying down of certain 
broad general principles and definitions that would take in all the correct 
word-forms. It is exactly this that is done by the Science of Grammar; 
while this is of great use to us in the ascertaining of both correct and incorrect 
words. It is not as has been supposed that the expressiveness of words is 
dependent upon Grammar. As a matter of fact, this expressiveness of words 
is actually cognised in day to day experience ; and it is only when it is found 
that correct and incorrect words have been mixed up in usage, that the 
Grammatical Rules step in to help us in distinguishing the correct word 
from its corruptions. {Tantra-Vd. Trs., p. 305). As a matter of fact, 
(a) we cannot think of any point of time when the grammatical laws did 
not exist;—(b) we find Vedic texts supplying the requisite basis for all the 
six Elements of Grammar— viz,y (1) the Etymology of words, (2) correct 
word-forms, (3) injunctions to use only correct words, (4) actual use of such 
words, (5) prohibition of incorrect word-forms, and (6) avoidance, in practice, 
of such word-forms. All these therefore are accepted as being beginning¬ 
less. Then again, common people are unable to distinguish the expressive 
from the inexpressive word ; and it is only the Rules of Grammar that can 
help us to do this. Thus both Grammar and Usage conjointly enable us to 
find out the truly expressive word. And in cases where there is conflict 
between Usage and Grammatical Rules, the latter has to be regarded as 
superior ; because as Smrti it is more authoritative than Usage, (see above). 
— {Tantra-Vd. Trs., pp. 306-307.) 

It is not fair to deny to Grammar the title of 'Shdstra\ ‘Scripture’, 
when, in its commonly accepted conventional sense, this terra includes all 
the fourteen Sciences, Vidyds, among whom Grammar is also included. 
Being a ''Shdstra' — Grammar stands on the same footing as 'Smrti' ; hence 
its authoritative character cannot be denied. (Ibid., p. 317.) 

As declared in the Vdrtika (of Katyayana), the use of Grammar lies 
in the laying down of certain restrictions which help in the fulfilling of 
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Dharmu ; the two restrictions laid down by it are :—(1) that one should use 
only correct forms of words, the knowledge and using of such words leading 
the person to Heaven ; tfiis is a restriction which is laid down in the Veda 
also ; and (2) that such words are correct ; this restriction occuring in 
Grammar alone. {Ihid., p. 319.) 

(L) Words in the Veda ai^e the Same as those in Ordinary Usage. 
Sutras 1.3. 30—35. 

The correctness of the Word is to be ascertained with the help of Gra¬ 
mmar. But what we are concerned with is what is it that the word expresses. 
In a rough manner we know what is expressed by words in our common 
parlance. But we are considering the means of knowing Dharma ; and the 
Veda and Sjnrti have been found to be the reliable source of information 
on this point. In order to find out therefore tlie exact meaning of Veda 
and Smrti texts, we have to see what is tlie exact denotation of words. This 
we have already discussed under Verbal Cognition, where we have seen that 
what the word denotes is the Universal or Class. This is one part of the 
Topic discussed under Su. 30—35. But as a preliminary to this it has been 
considered whether the word found in the Veda, and the meaning expressed 
by it there—are the same as in common parlance. This is necessary because 
the conclusion that words denote Universals has been deduced from facts 
of common experience, whose bearing upon Veda and upon Dharma is open 
to question. 

The question thus to be considered is—(a) Are the words foimd in the 
Veda the same as those used in common parlance or different ? (6) Are they 

denotative of the same things as in common parlance ? [Bhd,sya Trs. p. 116.) 

The Prima Facie View is that the words and their meanings in the 
Veda must be different from those in common parlance. Because they are 
named differently and their forms also are different. The words in the Veda 
are named 'vaidika' while others are called 'laukika' ;—in the Veda we find 
that the word 'Agni' denotes Indra and as such must be different from the 
word 'Agni' denoting Fire in common parlance ;—similarly we find the Veda 
speaking of deva-goi^ —the Cow of the Heaven—moving on its back ; this 
*go^ therefore must be different from the ordinary cow which moves on its 
legs; and so on in several eases. (Bhdsya Trs., p. 116.) 

The Established Conclusion is that the words in the Veda must be the 
same as those in common parlance and the things expressed by them also 
must be the same; because thus alone are Injunctions possible —says Su. 30, 
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If the two sets of words and their meanings were different then we eould 
not imderstand the Vedic Injunctions, which thus would fail in their purpose. 
Another reason is that as a matter of fact there is 7io differentiation between 
the two sets of words (Sutra). That is, we do not perceive any difference 
between the words in the Veda and those in common parlance ; similarly 
we find the same meaning denoted by both. As for the few stray instances 
cited above, they can be easily explained. (Bhdsya Trs., p. 117.) 

Kumdrila is not satisfied with the limited scope given to the Topic 
by the manner in which the Prirna Facie View has been set forth in the 
Bhdsya ; by this the usefulness of the whole Topic becomes very much 
circumscribed. He therefore states the Prima Facie View as follows :—'Tn 
as much as we find that the words of the Veda differ from those of common 
parlance, on the points—(1) that the formers are to be read in a prescribed 
manner of accentuation, etc., not so the latter,—(2) that the verbal forms 
of the words and sentences in the Veda are iiTevocably fixed, while the 
latter are variable.—(3) that the names and forms of the two are different.— 
we conclude that all the words used in the Veda are entirely different from 
those in common parlance.” {Tantra-Vd. Trs., p. 326.) 

The form of the Established Conclusion however remains the same as 
before—that the words used in the Veda, as also the things denoted by them, 
are the same as those in common parlance. {Ibid,) 

On p. 353 (Trs.) Kumdrila has emphasised his view that the difference 
between the two sets must be held to be based upon acceiituation and such 
other details,—not upon denotations. 



CHAPTER XXII 

WHAT ARE THE ACTS THAT CONSTITUTE ‘DHARMA’ ? 

(A) Introductory. 

In Discourse I, Jaimini has dealt with the Means of knotving Dharma^ 
—what should be done. Firstly, it has been shown that the Vedic Injun¬ 
ction is the best and most directly reliable Means of knowing it;—secondly 
that the character of such Means belongs—somewhat remotely,—also to 
the Declamatory Vedic Texts, the Vedic Mantra-Texts, the Vedic Names, 
as also to Smrti, and Usage. Thus the first discourse has supplied the full 
answer to the question—'What are the reliable Means of obtaining Know¬ 
ledge of Dharma V In answering this question in detail, it has also been 
shown that the true character of Dharma belongs to sucli actions as—(a) 
the Agnihotra and the like—which are directly enjoined in the Vedic In¬ 
junctive texts,— {b) the Astakd and the like,—which are laid down in the 
Smrti, —(c) the Hdldka and the like,—as established by Usage and Custom, 
and so forth. But so far, these few actions have been mentioned only by 
way of illustration, bringing out the general principles of interpretation 
there-in discussed ; and tlie detailed consideration of the particular character 
of the enjoined acts was left over for the second Discourse. 

Thus the second Discourse supplies the detailed answer to the second 
question—‘What are the acts that constitute Dharma V 

It is necessary now to consider what enjoined Acts are Primary and 
what are Secondary or Subsidiary ; and to this end, it is necessary to consi¬ 
der what Acts are different and what non-different; this is the subject-matter 
—none other—of the Second Discourse. (Bhdsya, Trs., p. 167.) 

On this Kumdrila (Tantra-Vd, Trs., p. 467) has the following remarks : 
—What is explained in the present Discourse is that one Action is known 
to be different from another on account of the two being mentioned by two 
different words ;—and it is in the wake of difference among the Acts that 
we have an explanation of difference among the Apurvas resulting from the 
Acts ; and lastly, it is for ascertaining which is the Action that brings about 
the Apurva that we have the consideration of division of Actions into ‘Pri¬ 
mary’ and ‘Secondary’ or ‘Subsidiary’. That is to say, (1) Difference among 
Actions is the natural direct subject-matter of the Discourse ;—(2) with 
a view to establish this difference among Actions, it is necessary to consider 
the question of difference among the Apurvas brought about by the Actions ; 
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—(3) thus far it might appear that all Acts bring about Apurvas; hence 
comes the necessity of differentiating among Actions, as to which are Pri¬ 
mary and which Subsidiary, because as a general principle the Apurva is 
brought about by the Primary Act. This matter of Primary and Subsi¬ 
diary acts has been dealt with only briefly in this Discourse; its detailed 
consideration forms the subject-matter of the Third Discourse. 

Prabhdkam, ever anxious to turn all discussions to the Vedic text 
itself, propounds the question in the form—What are the several texts that 
enjoin the several acts constituting Dhanna ?—According to him 
therefore, the subject-matter of the present Discourse consists of 
difference among the texts enjoining the several acts,—not the difference 
among the Acts themselves ;—these latter being regarded as different clearly 
on the ground of the different texts enjoining them. 

The above view of Prahhdkara lias been criticised by the followers 
of Kumdrila, according to whom the subject-matter of the Discourse consists 
directly of Difference among Actions themselves, and the other matters that 
come in are only those that are directly or indirectly connected with that 
same subject. 

Before proceeding with this main subject of Difference among Actions, 
the Sutra deals with certain matters whose consideration is essential for 
that main question. We have seen how the main point that may mark 
out one Action as different from another is the Apurva or Transcendental 
Effect resulting from them. A preliminary enquiry therefore is necessary 
on the following questions :—(1) Is there any such thing as the said Apurva'! 
(This is dealt with under Su. 5)—(2) Which is the particular word in the 
Injunctive text to which the Apurva resulting from the enjoined act is 
related ? (This is dealt with under Sutras 1—4). (3) Division of Actions 

into Primary and Subsidiary, (Dealt with under Su. 6—8). 

(B) ApOrva. 

As regards question (1)—Is there any such thing as Apurva —it has 
been dealt with under Su. 2.1.5, which starts off with the Established Con¬ 
clusion—^There is Apurva because Action is enjoined^ /—leaving the Prima 
Facie View represented by the question itself. 

The Established Conclusion has been thus explained in the Bhdsya 
(Trs., p. 175). There must be such a thing as Apurva, —because Action 
is enjoined—in such injunctions as ‘Desiring Heaven, one should perform 
Sacrifice’. If there were no such thing as Apurva, such an injunction would 
be meaningless; because the Sacrifice itself is something perishable,—and 
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if it were to perish without bringing into existence something else, then the 
Result, in the shape of ‘Heaven’, could never come about. From this it 
follows that the act of Sacrifice does bring about something—some Force 
or Potency—which continues to exist and operate till the final Result— 
‘Heaven’—is accomplished. The act of Sacrifice itself cannot and does 
not continue to exist after it has itself been accomplished ; and because 
the Act is perishable, it must be taken as bringing into existence some 
such Potency as 'Apurva which leads on to the Result. (Bfidsya) 

The Prima Facie Veiw on this question has been thus elaborated by 
Prabhdkara (Brhatl, MS., p. 47B)—“The Injunction imparted by the In¬ 
junctive Word only ugres the Agent to the performance of a certain action, 
and not towards anything desired by him;—the Action is something ephe¬ 
meral, and cannot be present immediately before the attainment of the re¬ 
sult by the Agent;—hence, in order to meet these difficulties, we must 
accept the Sacrifice itself to be either everlasting, or capable of bringing 
about a certain potency or faculty in the Agent, or the favours of the Deity, 
and there can be no justification for assuming any such thing as Apurva'^ 

In answer to the above Prima Facie View, Prabhdkara continues— 
At the very outset you commit a mistake in assuming that the Injunctive 
Word prompts the Agent to Actio)i: while what the Injunction really does 
is to prompt him to Actwity or Exertion ; and the particular act denoted 
by the root of the Injunctive Word is only the object of that Actwity or Exe¬ 
rtion. Thus then, what is denoted by the Injunctive Sentence is the ‘Niyoga\ 
the Mandatory Force,—this Mandate prompts the man to Exertion pertain¬ 
ing to some sort of action denoted by the verbal root. The assumption 
that the Act itself is everlasting is contrary to ail evidence. The Soul 
also, by its very omnipresence must be inactive ; hence the immediate cause 
of the Result cannot be something abiding in the Soul. 

The whole of this matter has been put clearly, from the Prabhdkara 
point of view, in the Prakara'mpanchikd (pp. 186 et. seq.);—^from which 
we learn as follows :— 

There can be no doubt as to the evanescent character of the Sacrifice 
itself; it is borne out by common experience. Nor can the Sacrifice be 
regarded as laid down for the purpose of securing the favours of the Deity, 
as there is no evidence to support this idea. As a matter of fact also, 
Sacrifices are never performed for that purpose; the Deity is there only 
as a hypothetical Entity postulated as the recipient of the Sacrificial Offer¬ 
ing ; and there can be no pleasing or displeasing of such an Entity. Nor 
can we accept the view that the verbal root with the Injunctive Affix 
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expresses an Action tending to produce, in the Agent, a certain Faculty which 
is the immediate cause of the final result. Though this is the view favoured 
by Kumdrila, it has not been accepted by Prabhdkara, as there is no reason 
for the postulating of any such Faculty in the Agent. That the Act of 
Sacrifice produces any such Faculty in the Agent is not proved either by 
Perception or by Inference, or even by Scripture,—there being no Vedic 
text asserting such a Faculty. Specially as we find that the act (of Sacrifice) 
is brought about by the Exertion (or Activity) of the Agent; and therefore 
the causal potency must reside in this Exertion, which Exertion, therefore, 
should be what is expressed by the Injunctive Word. The appearance of 
the Faculty in question might be said to be proved by Presumption, based 
upon the consideration that the Action cannot be the cause of the Final 
Result, without some such Faculty lasting during the time intervening 
between the completion of the Act and the appearance of the Result. But 
what this Presumption can point to is only some such Faculty in the Act 
itself, not in the Acting Agent, 

The whole matter of this ‘Apurva^ and 'Niyoga^ is thus expounded 
in Prakaranapanchikd (p. 187) ; Sutra 1.1.2 has shown that what the In¬ 
junctive Sentence denotes is the 'Kdrya' something to be effected; —(2) in 
the beginning of Discourse VI, the Sutra has shown that, of this Kdrya, 
denoted by the Injunctive Sentence, the Niyojya, — i,e., the person prompted 
to effect or bring about that Kdrya, —is one who is desirous of acquiring 
for himself some desirable result in the shape of Heaven or some such thing, 
—which is thus related to the said Kdrya : —(3) in the Badaryadhikaranu 
(Su. 3.1,3) it has been proved that it is the Kdrya that is the direct cause 
of the appearance of the Desirable Result, which is desired by, and hence 
qualifies, the prompted person;—(4) in the DevaUidhikarana (Su. 9.1.9), 
the Bhdsya has shown that the Kdrya, which is to be effected is not the act; 
as the Act can never be the Direct cause of the Desired Result; nor could 
it be held to lead to the Result through the favour of the Deity to whom 
the Sacrifice is offered : nor can it be regarded as leading to the Result thro¬ 
ugh a certain potency in the Agent himself; and yet it is well-known that 
either the Act itself, or some Potency subsisting therein, does not last long 
enough to bring about the Result directly. (5) In the ApurmAhiharana 
(2.1.5), we have the final conclusion led up to by all the above Adhikarams : 
viz,, That which is denoted by the Injunctive affix is the ^Kdrya" — some¬ 
thing to be effected —which inheres in the Agent, the perosn prompted by 
the Injunction, in relation to whom the said 'Kdrya" is indicated ;— as this 
'Kdrya" is not cognisable by any of the ordinary Means of Knowledge, it has 
been called 'Apurva", something new, not known before. The connection 
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of this *Kdrya' with the Agent and the Action (of Sacrifice, for instance) 
may be thus traced :—The 'Kdrya' by its very nature is something brought 
about by Krtiy or operation ^—and this operation is none other than the 
Exertion of the Agent, In the Bh^vdrthddhikara'm (2.1.1) again, it is shown 
that no such Exertion is possible independently of some act denoted by 
the verbal root. Thus what the Injunctive Sentence denotes in this conne¬ 
ction is the Niyoga, prompting or mandate^ relating to that Act. This Act, 
thus being the object of the Prompting, comes to be spoken of as the Tn- 
strument’ by which that Prompting is accomplished, as shown under Su. 
3.1.3. Even though the said Kdrya is brought into existence at a time 
other than the appearance of the final Result, yet, in as much as it is inse¬ 
parably related to the Prompted Agent,—in whom the desire for the Re¬ 
sult subsists,—there is nothing incongruous in regarding that Kdrya as 
the direct cause of the Final Result. This 'Kdrya' has been called 'Apurva' 
by the Bhdsya, by reason of its being something new to all other Means of 
knowledge, save the Injunctive Sentence. The name given to it by Pra- 
bhdJcara is 'Niyoga' Prompting, Mandatory Force, on account of the fact 
that it acts as an incentive to the prompted person (Niyojya) and makes 
him put forth an Exertion towards the action denoted by the verbal root 
contained in the Injunctive Word. This 'Kdrya' or 'Niyoga' is denoted, 
neither by the verbal root, nor by the Injunctive Affix, nor by any other 
single word in the Injunctive Sentence ; it is denoted by that Sentence 
as a whole. All other necessary factors being expresvsed by the several words 
in the Sentence,—what the Senttence as a whole denotes is the said Niyoga 
or Mandatory Force as related to the Prompted Person denoted by some 
other word in the Sentence,—mentioning the Result, the desirer of wliich 
is the Prompted Person. That the Niyoga or Pronipting is thus expressed 
by the Sentence as a whole is also proved by the fact that the general rule 
is that, that which is the principal factor made known by the Sentence 
constitutes the 'meaning’ of that Sentence; and there is no doubt that of 
all the factors made known by the Sentence, the said Niyoga or Prompting 
is the most important. Even though the Final Result has all the appeara¬ 
nce of the most important factor, yet it is the Niyoga that is really so ; 
and the Result also has to be regarded as subservient to the Niyoga, in veiw 
of the fact that the Result comes in as one of the factors necessary for the 
making up of the full Niyoga, That is to say, the Niyoga cannot be true 
Niyoga or Prompting until there is a Niyojya, the Person Prompted to Exer¬ 
tion ; as unless there is Exertion, the Niyoga does not attain its full character ; 
then again without the Agent, there can be no exertion ;—and lastly, it is 
only the Person desiring the Result issuing from the Action who is entitled 
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to its performance. Thus indirectly, through the Agent, the Result beco¬ 
mes a necessary factor in the Niyoga itself. This relation between the 
Niyoga and the Remit is similar to that between the Master and the Ser¬ 
vant ; without the 'Servant’, the Master cannot be a true 'master’, and 
yet it is the Master who is the more important person of the two. 

The Prakaranapafichikd raises an interesting question here:—"The 
Niyoga, the Prompting or Mandatory Force, is an effect; hence it must be 
evanescent, like the Action itself; if then the Action cannot be the direct 
cause of the Result, on account of its evanescence, then the same may be 
said of the Niyoga also”. 

This same objection applies to the Apurva also, as propounded by 
the Bhdtta. The author himself is unable to provide a satisfactory answer. 
All that he says is that the Niyoga or Prompting does not bring about the 
Result, immediately on its own appearance ; in its action towards the bring¬ 
ing about of the Reslut, it stands in need of certain auxiliaries which are 
not always available ; and until the appearance of these auxiliaries the Re¬ 
sult cannot appear. This explanation does not meet the difiiculty that 
tlie Niyoga itself cannot, and does not, exist at the time that the Result 
appears. He has explained in another place that it is through the Prom¬ 
pted Agent that the Niyoga, appearing at the present time, brings about 
the Result at a future time. This however is as much as to say that the 
Niyoga produces something in the Agent, which something brings about the 
Result. This would practically be the BhdUa view, by which the Action 
produces a certain Faculty or Potency, in the Agent which Faculty leads 
to the Final Result. In fact, the Prdbhdkara assumes a Niyoga intervening 
between the Result and the Something lasting produced by the Niyoga, 
he does not call it * Faculty", Samshdra", like Kumdrila ; but it comes to the 
same thing. ShdliJcandtha has tried to meet the difficulty by calling in 
the aid of Adrs(/i, Destiny ; he says that it is only when the Niyoga is aided 
by Adrsta, Destiny ; that it brings the Final Result. 

Another question arising in this connection is that, what has been 
said above may be all right so far as those acts are concerned which have 
been enjoined as leading to desirable results, but how would it apply to 
those which have been enjoined as compulsory, without reference to any 
results, or to those that have been forbidden,— i.e,, whose non-performanoe 
has been enjoined ? The answer to this is that in the exposition of the 
Niyoga, the desire for the Result has been brought in only as something whose 
presence in the Agent enables and entitles him to perform the Act. In 
the case of those actions that have been enjoined as com/pvdsory, as to be 
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performed throughout life, —any person who is endowed with life, is entitled 
to the performance of the acts ; so that the title and character of the Agent 
become duly accomplished; and this is all that is necessary for the Expla¬ 
nation of the Niyoga. 

Under KumdriWs view {Tantra’Vd, Trs. p. 504), the Apurva is ‘a 
potency, in the Principal Action, or in the Agent, which did not exist prior 
to the performance of that Action, and whose existence is proved by the 
authority of the Scriptures’. Before their performance, there is in the 
Scarifices themselves, in the first instance, an incapacity to lead any one to 
Heaven,—and in the second place, in the Agent, an incapacity to attain 
Heaven ;—both these incapacities become set aside by the performance of 
the Sacrifice ;—this performance also produces a Potency or Capacity by 
virtue of which Heaven is attained ;—to this capacity, we apply the name 
Apurva, The proof of the existence of such an Kpurva lies in Presumption, 
based upon the fact that without some such Capacity or Potency, Vedic 
texts are wholly inexplicable. For instance, there are many Vedic texts 
asserting that certain Sacrifices lead the Sacrificer to Heaven ;—the idea 
being that he goes to Heaven, not indeed immediately on the completion of 
the Sacrifice, but after the performer’s death. The question then arises 
that, as a general rule, the Effect comes into existence either while its Cause 
is still present, or immediately after the Cause has ceased to exist; but in 
the case in question, the Sacrifice ceases to exist at the persent moment, 
while the attainment of Heaven comes ten or twelve or more years later. 
This can be explained only by the hypothesis that the Sacrifice, on its 
completion, produces directly a certain potency or faculty in the Agent, 
which resides in him, like several other faculties, throughout life, at the end 
of which it leads him to Heaven. Without some such intervening Potency 
or Faculty,—as the connecting link between the Sacrifice and its Result— 
the causal relation between these two cannot be explained. Apurva thus 
is nothing more than a Force set in motion by the Action of Sacrifice, this 
Force being the Direct Instrument whereby, sooner or later, the Action brings 
about the Result. There is nothing incongruous in this hypothesis; as 
every action is found to set going certain forces, either in a substance, or in 
persons connected with the Substance ; and the Force thus set going brings 
about the Result, as soon as it reaches its full development with the aid of 
attendant auxiliaries. 

This whole process is thus systematically stated in the Nydyamdld- 
vistara :— 

(1) The Sentence—'One desiring Heaven should perform Sacrifices’— 
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lays down the fact that the act of Sacrifice is instrumental in the 
bringing about of the attainment of Heaven. 

(2) Then there arises the question—How can the Sacrifice, which 
ceases to exist at the moment that its performance is complete, 
bring about the Result, at a much later time ? 

(3) The answer to this is that the Sacrifice brings about the Final 
Result through the Agency of the Force called 'Apilrva*, 

(4) A further question arises—How is this Apurm brought into 
existence ? 

(5) The answer is —By the performance of the Sacrifice, 

In all simple sacrifices there is a single Apunn bringing about a single 
Result. But there are cratian elaborate Sacrifices which are highly complex, 
being made up of a number of Subsidiary Sacrifices ; such for instance, as 
the Dursha-Purimmdsa of Sacrifice. In all such Sacrifices, there are as 
a rule, four kinds of Apfirva :—(1) The Phaldpurva, the Productive Potency, 
that which leads to the Result directly, and as such, is the immediate cause 
of the Result:—(2) the Samudayapurva, the Collective Force ;—in the 
DarsJia-Purnaindsa Sacrifices the three main Sacrifices performed on 
the Moonless day form one group, and the three performed on the Full-Moon 
day, another group ; each of these two groups, occuring at different points 
of time, could not have a single Apurva; hence each group should have a 
distinct Apurva of its own,—the two Apurvas combining to produce the 
final Phaldpurva; —each of these two distinct Apurvas is called ^Samudd- 
ydpurva\ ‘Collective Apurva’,—as brought about by a group of three Sacri¬ 
fices. (3) The Utpattyapurva, —‘Initial Apurva ; i, e., the three Apurvas 
following from each of the three Sacrifices constituting the first group of 
the Darsha-Purnamdsa, and the three following from the three Sacrifices 
constituting the second group, (4) Angdpurva —Each of these Sacrifices is 
made up of a number of minor acts, each of which, in its turn, brings about 
an Apurva of its own, through which it helps the main Sacrifice in bringing 
about its Result. 

(C) To What Word is the ApOrva Related ? 

The second question is—Which is the particular word in the Injunctive 
text to which the Apurva resulting from the enjoined act is related,—and 
which would, on that account, indicate the difference or non-difference among 
the Apurvas, and thence also among the Acts themselves ? This question 
has been dealt with under Su. 2. 1. 1—4. 

The Bhdsya (Trs. p. 168) begins with a preliminary enquiry; the 
question being—Is a different DJuwma enjoined by each one of the words 
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in the Injunctive text ? Or is a single Dharma enjoined by the Sentence as 
a whole ?—The Prima Fade View is that—“A distinct Dharma is enjoined 
by each one of the words.” —The Established Conclusion is that one text 
enjoins only one Dharma as bringing about the Apurva, 

Then the question arises—Which is that one word which lays down 
Dharrm and to which the resultant Apurva is related ? Is it related to the 
Nouns (denoting Substances and Qualities) ? or to Verbs (denoting Actions) ? 
The answer to this question is contained in the Bhavarthadhikararm of the 
Sutras (2.1.1-4). The Prima Facie View is that the Apurva is related to both 
Nouns and Verbs. The Established Conclusion is as follows ;—That the 
resultant cannot be related to the Noun follows from the very nature of 
Nouns ; Noims are the names of things that are already accomplished entities, 
and do not stand in need of anything else,—being self-sufficient themselves 
(Su. 3). That word, on the other hand, to which the Resultant is related 
must be something that is yet to be accomplished, and as such stands in need 
of such Apurvas as would help in its accomplishment. It is only Verbs that 
are found to be expressive of what does not already exist at the time, but 
has got to be accomplished with the help of certain agencies. And in as much 
as the Apurva is also something yet to he accomplished it stands to reason 
that it should be related to the Verb. 

As to how the Apurva is related to the Verb, this may be thus explained : 
Every Verb in an Injunctive Sentence is found to be made up of a verbal root 
and the Injunctive Affix. This affix denotes what has been called the 'VidhV 
or 'Bhdvand\ which stands for the activity of the Agent towards bringing into 
existence what has to come into existence. For instance, the Injunctive Affix 
in the Injunctive verb 'Yajetd means that the Agent should have recourse 
to an activity towards the bringing about of what is to be brought into 
existence, in the shape of the Sacrifice, which is denoted by the verbal root 
in the same word, 'Yajeta\ This is what has been called 'Arthl Bhdvand. 
[For details about this Bhdvand, the reader is refered to what has gone 
before just before the section on Artha'^joda Texts.'] 

In connection with this subject, the question has been raised as to 
whether Verbs are always injunctive of action—Primary or Subsidiary—or 
sometimes they serve other purposes also ? The conclusion on this point is 
that in many cases, where the Verb cannot, under the peculiar circumstances, 
enjoin an Act, it has to be regarded as merely expressive of a certain act 
which it serves to recall as being the one at the performance of which the 
text in which the Verb occurs can serve a useful purpose by being recited, 
30 
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As this is found to be the case with Mantras mostly, the Bhdsya has put 
forward the view that Mantras are never purely injunctive, (See above, 
Section on Mantraps). 

(D) Division of Acts into Primary and Subsid ary. 

The general law having been established, that every act enjoined in 
the Veda brings about an Apurva, the Sutras (2. 1. 6—8) proceed to note 
certain exceptions; which leads to the division of Acts into Primary and 
Subsidiary, The chief basis of this distinction has been thus explained :— 
Every Act is related to some material Substance; hence this Substance has 
been regarded as serving the visible purpose of accomplishing the Act. 
In certain cases, the act mentioned turns upon itself and imparts an aid to 
the material Substance; for instance, in the case of the act of Threshing, 
which serves to clean the corn;—while in some cases, the Act rests upon 
itself entirely, its sole purpose being its own fulfilment; for example, a 
Sacrificial Performance. In this latter case, there naturally arises a desire 
in the mind of the Agent to know what useful purpose would be served by 
the Act in question ; and when no visible purpose is found to be served, 
we have to assume a transcendental Result in the shape of the Ajmrva. 
Where, on the other hand, the Act is found to serve a distinctly visible 
purpose— e.g.y the threshing serving to clean the com, there can be no justi¬ 
fication for assuming any transcendental Result; specially when the In¬ 
junction of the Act is fully justified by the visible end. From the above 
distinction it follows that— those acts that are not meant to be productive (or 
preparatory) of material Substances are ^Primary^ Acts,—because the material 
Substance is a sub'Ordinate factor. —(Su. 7). The reason for these Acts being 
regarded as Primary is that, as they do not produce any material 
Substance, nor do they produce any peculiarity in the Substance already 
extant, they cannot but be regarded as bringing about transcendental Results. 
On the other hand— Those Acts that are meant to be productive or preparatory 
of a Material Substance are to he regarded as ^Subsidiary', because in regard 
to these, the Material Substance is the dominant factor, —(Su. 8), To this 
latter class belong all such acts as the Consecration of the Sacrificial Fire, 
the Appointment of Priests to officiate at Sacrifices, the threshing and grind¬ 
ing of Corns and so forth. 

It may be noted here that this distinction of Acts into ^Pradhdna\ 
Primary, and 'Guna\ Subsidiary, is quite different from the subject of 
Afiga or Shssa (Auxiliary) and Ahgin or Shesin, (Principal): as the former 
distinction is applicable to Acts alone, while the latter is a relationship between 
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Acts on the one hand and Substances^ Qualities and Purifications or Embel¬ 
lishments on the other. (See Sutra 3. 1. 1, et seq,) [See below, p. 272] 

From what has gone above it would seem that there is always an 
Apurva in connection with, and brought about by, the Act denoted by every 
verb. In order to remove this misconception, the Sutras (2. 1. 6—8 and 
9—12) have pointed out that it is not so, and that Actions have to be classed 
under two Heads—(1) Pradhdna (Primary) and (2) Ouna (Secondary or 
Subsidiary), and it is the Primary Act only that directly leads on to an 
Apurva, the Subsidiary Act only helps the Primary. Examples of this 
have been provided. There is the Vedic text ‘One should thump the com’, 
where the Act of thumping is laid down; and in regard to this act, the 
Established Conclusion is that no Apurva follows this act: it serves only 
the visible purpose of removing the chaff from the grains, and thereby renders 
them better fitted for being made into the ‘Cake’ to be offered ; through this 
same visible Effect, it helps the Sacrifices at which the Cake is offered ; so 
that there is no need for postulating a separate Apurva as resulting from the 
said Thumping. This act of Thumping therefore is ‘Subsidiary’ to that 
Act at which the Cake is oJffered— i,e., Darsha-Purmmisa Sacrifice, 
which thus is the ‘Primary’ Act. Similarly with the Act of washing laid 
down in the Text ‘One should wash the Sruk and other implements’; where 
the washing only serves to clean the Implements and render them fitter 
for use at the Acts where they are used; it does not lead to a separate 
Apurva of its own. 

What has been said regarding Verbs occuring in Vedic Tests being 
Injunctive of Acts might lead people to think that every verb that occurs 
in a Vedic Text enjoins an Act, and hence all Vedic texts are Injunctive. 
This idea is negatived by Sutra 2. 1. 30-31, where it is shown that every such 
verb is not Injunctive, there are many that are merely assertive or declaratory ; 
these latter are those occurring in Mantra-texts which, as a rule, are not 
injunctive (See above under Mantra). 

This is followed in the Sutra by an account of ‘Mantra’, (for which 
see above). 


(E) Classification of Acts. 

Before proceeding with the subject of Difference among Acts, it 
is necessary to explain the various divisions and classifications that 
have been made among Acts. The first division of Acts is into— 
(1) Laukika, Worldly, Secular and (2) Vaidika, Superphysical, Religious, 
Spiritual. The Religious Acts are classed under three heads;—(1) Positive 
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or proper, i.e,, the Performance of an Act, (2) Negative, i.e., the avoidance 
of an Act; and (3) Positive-Negative, partaking of the character of both 
Performance and Avoidance. Another division of Religious Actsi s into— 

(1) Gumharma, Secondary or Subsidiary Act, (2) Pradhana or Artha-karma, 
Primary, Effective, Act. Of the Positive Act, there are three main divisions 
into the three kinds of Offering’—(1) Yaga, Sacrifice, offering to a Deity, 

(2) Horna —offering into Fire (or Water), and (3) Dana, giving away, by 
waiving one’s own proprietory right over the thing in favour of another 
person.—(See Mimamsabdlapralcdsha, pp. 81 et seg,). Kdtydyana, in his 
Shrauta-Sutra has drawn a further distinction between Yaga and Homa, 
by which the Yaga is the offering made by a man standing and pronouncing 
the syllable ^Vasat^ at the end of the Mantra, while Homa is the offering 
made by the man sitting and pronouncing the syllable ^Svdhd\ A further 
division has been made among the Vedic or Religious Acts by Mtmamsakas, 
into the following three classes :—(1) Kratvartha, an act helping the fulfilment 
of the Sacrifice; under this head fall all Guriakarrm, Subsidiary Acts; (2) 
Purusdrtha, accomplishing things desired by the Agent; under this head fall 
all Artha-karma, Primary Acts, as directly bringing about the Apurva which 
leads to the desired Result;—(3) Those that are neither Kratvartha nor Puru¬ 
sdrtha; under this falls the Rite of Fire-installation. These three heads have 
been accepted by the Bhdtta (See Shdstradipikd, 4.1, l,Dravydrjanddhikaraim 
Prabhdkara however admits only the first two of these ; nor do we find any 
authority for the third either in the Bhdsya or in the Tantravdrtika. The 
twofold classification is based upon the Sutra itself—4. 1. 1. The first of 
these, the Kratvartha Act, is of two kinds—(1) The Arddupakdraka —helping 
the Sacrifice Indirectly, through distinct subsidiary Apurvas, e.g., the Pra- 
ydjas helping the Darsha-Purnamdsa; (2) the Sannipattyopakdraka, helping 
the Sacrifice Directly, without any intervening subsidiary Apurvas, This 
Sannipattyopakdraka itself is of three kinds—(1) that which serves a visible 
purpose ; (2) that which serves an imperceptible purpose and (3) that which 
serves both visible and imperceptible purposes. The first of these again 
is of two kinds—(1) that which produces a visible effect in the Substance 
going to be used at the Sacrifice, and (2) that which produces a visible effect 
in the Substance thxxt has been used at the Sacrifice, this latter being called 
Pratipattikarma\ Act of Disposal. The second kind of the Sannipattyopa¬ 
kdraka again is of three kinds—(1) Affecting the Substance that has been 
used, e,g., the burning of the Substances out of which the offerings have been 
made; (2) affecting the Substance to be used, e.g,, sprinkling water over the 
com ; and (3) affecting the Substance at the time that it is being used. Another 
division of the Kratvartha Act is into—(1) Utpatti. Productive Act, 
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kneading of the dough, which produces the Cake, (2) Prdpti, Obtaining, 
securing,— e,g,^ milking of the Cow, whereby the milk is obtained; and (3) 
Vikrti, Modificatory,— e.g,, threshing of the Corn, which alters its appearance; 
(4) Samskrti, Purificatory, Embellishment,— e.g., sprinkling of water over 
the corn. There is yet another classification of the Vedic or Religious Act 
into the following four classes—(1) Prakrti, Archetypal, e.g., Agnihotra ; 

(2) Vikrti, Ectypal, e.g., the Mdsdgnihotra ; (3) Prakrti-Yikrti, —partaking 
of the character of both. Archetypal and Ectypal; e.g., the Agnlsomlya, 
which is the Ectype of the Darsha-Purnamasa, but the Archetype of the 
Savanlya (See Mlmamsd Su. 8.1.14), and (4) Neither Archetypal nor Ectypal; 
e.g., the Barm-home (See last Adhikarana of Adhyaya 8). 

The most important classification of the Religious Act is into —(1) 
Nitya, Compulsory, (2) Naimittika, Contingent (Occasional), (Su. VI), and 

(3) Kdmya, Prospective, performed for a particular purpose. 

The above are the divisions of the Positive Act, the Negative Act 
consists in Cessation from Activity, or Non-performav^ce. This is of two kinds 
(1) Kratvartha, e.g., the not-holding of the ^So^shin-Vessels ; and (2) Puru- 
sdrtha, e.g., the not-killing of animals. 

The third kind of Act, which is neither Positive nor Negative is also of 
two kinds—(1) Kratvartha, e.g., the reciting of the Yeyajdmaha-Mantras 
which is done at the main Sacrifice and which is not done at the Auuydjas, 
and (2) Purusdrtha, e.g., the vow not to look at the Rising Sun. 

(F) Geounds of Differentiation among Acts. 

Having explained the more important classifications of Acts, we shall 
now turn our attention to the main question—What are the Means by which 
we ascertain the difference or non-difference among Acts. 

The Bhdsya (on Su. 2.1.1) has cited six means of such differentiation Zr— 
(1) Different Words (Under Su. 2.2.1), (2) Repetition (Under Su. 2.2.2), (3) 
Number (Under Sii. 2. 2. 21), (4) Accessory Details (Under Su. 2.2.23), (6) 
Context (Under Su. 2.3.24) and (6) Name (Under Sii. 2.2.22). 

We proceed to explain each of them:— 

(1) Differentiation by Different Words :—When there is a different word, 
there is a different Act, because of its special equipment —says the Sutra (2.2.1). 
There are such texts as—(1) ‘One should Sacrifice with Soma\ (2) ‘One should 
pour the Libation into Fire,' and (3) ‘Give gold to Atfeya'; where we have 
three sentences containing three different verbs, denoting Acts. Unless 
there be reasons to the contrary, these three Acts must be different; as 
each of them has its own equipment of accessories. 
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(2) Differentiation by Repetition: —In a case where the same verb is 
used, but several times,—the Repetition of one and the same word should in- 
dicate difference among the acts ; because^ if there were no difference^ the repeti¬ 
tion would he useless. (Sutra 2.2.2), For example,—we have such texts 
as 'Samidho yajati—Tranvunapatam yajati—Ido yajati^Varhiryajati- 
Svdhdkdram yajati^ —where the same verb ^yajati' has been repeated five 
times. On the face of it the idea is that the verb being the same, the Acts 
denoted by them must be the same. But the Established Conclusion is that 
if one and the same act were meant to be enjoined, then there would be no 
point in repeating the verb five times; hence the texts should be taken as 
laying down five different Sacrifices. 

(3) Differentiation by Number:—Number should he a differentiator 
among Acts,—because it is based upon separateness, says the Sutra (2. 2. 21); 
e.g., the text 'One sacrifices seventeen animals dedicated to Prajdpati '—lays 
down seventeen distinct acts of Sacrifice. 

(4) Differentiation by Accessory Details —such as the Deity, the Material 
or other Accessories —When a word denoting a material is related to a word 
denoting a Deity other than the one gone before, it becomes a Differentiator of 
the Acts —^says the Sutra (2.2.23); e.g., the text, 'When curd is put into hot 
milic, the milk becomes turned into curdled solids, called Amiksd, which is 
offered to the Vishvedevas ,—and the liquid, the skimmed milk, is offered to 
the Bdjins '—is taken as laying down two distinct offerings. 

(5) Differentiation by Context —We have the injunction of the com¬ 
pulsory daily Agnihotra in the text'One should offer the AgnihotraH ; and 
in a different section of the Veda we have another text enjoining the per¬ 
formance of the Agnihotra 'for a month’. In this case the conclusion is that 
when the Context is different, the purpose must he different (Su. 2.3.24); so 
that the monthly Agnihotra laid down in the second text must be different 
form the daily Agnihotra laid down in the former text. 

(6) Differentiation by Name: — The Name also differentiates Acts, 
as it occurs in the orginative Injwnction, says the Sutra (2.2.22); e.g., the text 
—^Athaisa jyotih—atha vishvajyotih — Athai§a sarvajyotih —is taken as 
mentioning three different acts named respectively (1) Jyoti, (2) Vishvajyoti 
and (3) Sarvajyoti. 

It is interesting to note that though difference of Context differentiated 
acts, difference of the Veda-Shakhi, is not accepted as a ground for diffe¬ 
rentiation : for instance, the Agnihotra is found enjoined by a text occurring 
in the KathaJea Resension, The conclusion is that the act enjoined in all 
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these texts is one and the same Agnihotra^ —because there is no difference 
in connection, in purpose, in form, in injunction or in Name —says the 
Sutra (2.4.9). 

A certain commentator, says Kumarila^ has accepted ovXj four grounds 
of differentiation—(]) Different WordSy (2) Different Names, (3) Different 
Accessory Details, and (4) Different Results. He has included ‘Number’ 
and ‘Repetition’ under ‘Words\ and ‘Context’ under ‘Result’. This however 
is not acceptable—says Kumdrila. {Tantravdrtika, Trs., pp. 885-886). 



CHAPTER XXIII 


‘PRINCIPAL’ AND ‘AUXILIARY’ 

Difference among Acts having been established, the next question that 
arises is—Is every one of these Acts self-contained and independent by itself 
in bringing about the Ajpurva ? Or some of them are auxiliary or subsidiary 
or subsidiary and subordinate to, and subserving the purposes of, some others ? 
And if the latter, then what Acts are subsidiary and subservient to what ? 
Though this ‘subserviency of Acts’ is the main subject-matter of this Third 
Discourse, yet as we proceed we shall find that it is not only Acts that are 
so ‘subservient’ or ‘auxihary’, but also SiLbstances and their Properties, This 
fact has to be borne in mind, because, as a matter of fact, the whole of the 
rest of the Sutras (Discourses IV to XII) turn directly or indirectly upon 
this relation of ‘Principal’ and ‘Auxiliary’. This has been thus declared 
by Kumdrila {Tantra-Vd.^ Trs,. p. 924):— 

That is, the question of ‘Auxihary character, has to be dealt with here, 
because the proper consideration of all other questions of Motive and the 
rest dealt with under Discourses IV to XII, is dependent upon this idea of 
‘auxiliary character’. 

The ji/rst question is—What is an ‘Auxiliary’ ? 

The answer to this has been provided in Su. 3.1.2— The Auxiliary is 
that which subserves the purposes of something else ; that is, the Auxiliary 
is to be defined as ‘that which helps another’ ;—^that is, what 
exists entirely for helping others. {Bhdsyay Trs., p. 337). This has 
been further explained as ‘that which is indicated by Direct Assertiony etc., 
as helping some Action y towards the fulfilment of its Apurva; this latter quali¬ 
fication being necessary for precluding mere verbal relationship. This 
helpingy or subserving the purpose o/, something else does not necessarily, in 
itselfy imply that the Auxiliary must in some way help the Principal; but 
such helping is assumed on the basis of Presumption. For instance, in the 
case of Sprinkling water on the corn, the fact of its having been enjoined in 
connection with a Sacrifice leads to the Presumption that it must accord 
some help to this Sacrifice ; similarly in the case of the Praydjas prescribed 
in connection with the Darsha-Purmmdsa Sacrifices, we find that these 
latter stand in need of help; and also that certain other Acts in the shape of 
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the Praydjas need something to which they could accord some help ; and 
this mutual need leads us to the Presumption that the Praydjas help, and 
subserve the purpose of, the Darsha^Purnamdsa Sacrifices. 

In this connection there is a question that has created some confusion 
in the minds of the students of Mlmdmsd. In Su. 2.1. 7-8, we have a division 
of Acts into ‘Primary’ and Subsidiary’; now the ‘Subsidiary’ Act will natural¬ 
ly be subservient to the ‘Primary’, that is it will help it; where then is there 
the use of raising the same question over again (under Discoui’se III) ? 

Two answers have been provided to this question. (1) That the 
Sutras under Discourse II have taken note of Acts only, and those also, 
only such as are actually found to fulfil only visible ends; while 
the present Discourse III takes up not only all Acts serving visible 
and invisible ends, but also such details as Substances, Mantras 
and so forth. This answer has been rejected by Kutndrila {Tantra- 
Fd., Trs., p. 070), on the ground that under the said explanation, the 
subject-matter of Discourse II would be only a part of what is dealt with 
under Discourse 111. The explanation that he suggests is that—(2)the 
fact that the Acts dealt with under Discourse II—Threshing of the Corn, 
for instance,—are ‘subservient’ to others can be ascertained only from what 
the Sutras set forth under Discourse III;—what has been said under Dis¬ 
course II therefore is only this—that these acts cannot be regarded as bring¬ 
ing about an Apurva by themselves, for the simple reason that they are 
found to fulfil purely visible purpo.^fes in connection with some other acts ; 
—‘and under the circumstances, if they were to produce their own Apurva, — 
there would be several Apurvas produced by the Act’—adds the J^ijuvimald 
(MS„ Vol. Ill, p. 11). (See p. 265) 

According to Prabhukara {BrhvUl, MS., p. 65 and Rijuvirnald MS., 
p. 1) the connection between the two Discourses (III and IV) is to be expla¬ 
ined thus:—What has been explained under Discourse II is only the 
difference among Injunctive Texts; that is to say, it has been shown 
there how and where two such texts are to be treated as different, by 
reason of the difference between the resultant Apurvas indicated in each, 
and also of the difference among the several adjuncts of these; and as the 
Act is the most important of these Adjuncts, the difference among Acts 
also has been expounded in this Discourse II; but this last only as the basis 
of differentiation among the Texts ; thus the difference dealt with under that 
discourse is that based upon consideration of connection among the words 
of the Injunctive Text. On the other hand, the difference upon which the 
subject-matter of Discourse III is based is that of the Niyoga or Apurva 
31 
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resulting from Acts.—(See Rijuvimald, MS., Vol. Ill, p. 3). The distinction 
herein drawn becomes clear from the example of the text ‘Washes the Cup*, 
where the relation between the Cup and the Washing, as expressed by the 
words, is only that of the Cup being the objective of the Act of Washing; 
while the relation of ‘Subserviency’ between the two is based upon the fact 
that the Washing helps the Cup towards the fulfilment of some other result. 
Thus what is dealt with imder Discourse III is closely connected with what 
has gone before under Discourse II. 

The next question is—What is it that can be ‘Auxiliary’ or ‘Subsidiary’ ? 

The answer to this has been provided by Sutra 3.1. 3—6; wherein 
it is stated that the ‘Auxiliary character’ can belong to [a) Substances, (6) 
Properties, and (c) Embellishments, (Su. 3), also to {d) Acts (SO. 4), (e) Results 
(Sfi, 5) and (/) the Human Agent (Su. 6).—(a) The Substance helps the Acts; 
no Act can be performed without a Substance ; —(b) the Property serves the 
purpose of marking out the Substance to be used; and thereby helps the 
Act;—(c) the Embellishment is that on the accomplishment of which a certain 
Substance becomes fit for a certain purpose, and thus helps the Act; (d) the 
Act also is enjoined, not as something to be accamplished in itself, but only 
as a means of accomplishing the desired Result; and in this capacity the 
Act is ‘auxiliary’ to the Result;—(e) the Result of the Act also accrues to 
the performing Agent, and thereby serves to help and benefit him; thus the 
Result also is ‘Auxiliary’ to the Agent;—(/) the performing Agent also figures 
as ‘Auxiliary’ to the Act, in cases where, for instance, the Sacrificial Post 
is declared to be ‘as tall as the Sacrificer’ {Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 339-340.) 

There has been a difference of opinion among ancient sages on this 
matter of what can be an ’Auxiliary’: According to sage Bddari, the 
‘Auxiliary’ character can belong to Substances, Properties and Embellish¬ 
ments only (as stated in Su. 3); while according to Jaimini, it can belong 
to the Act, the Result and the Agent also. These two views have been sought 
to be reconciled by the ‘revered Vrttikdra in the following manner:—In 
relation to the Sacrificial Act, it is only Substances, Properties and Embellish¬ 
ments whose ‘Auxiliary character’ is absolute, these are always auxiliary ; 
while the ‘Auxiliary character’ of the other three—Act, Result and the 
Performing Agent/—is relative; for instance, while the Act is ‘Principal’ 
in relation to the Substance, it is ‘Auxiliary’ to the Result; the Result is 
‘Principal’ in relation to the Act, but ‘Auxiliary’ to the Agent; and the 
Agent is ‘Principal’ in relation to the Result, but ‘Auxiliary’ to the Act ,— 
{Bhdsya, Trs., p. 340) 
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The ‘auxiliary character’ of the Agent in relation to the Act (of Sacrifice, 
as enjoined by the word 'Yajeta') is clearly indicated by the Injunctive 
word ^Yajeta' itself, in the connotation whereof the Act of Sacrifice forms 
the Trincipal’ factor; and the Agent comes in only because without him, 
the said Act would not be possible. 

The conclusion thus is that while Substances, Properties and Embellish¬ 
ments are always ‘Subsidiary’,—the Act, the Result and the Agent are both 
‘Auxiliary’ and ‘Principal’ in relation to one another. 

—Says Kumdrila {Tantravdrtika, Trs., p. 944). 

(A) Classification of Auxiliaries. 

Auxiliaries have been classified by Kumdrila and his followers under 
two heads—(1) Direct and (2) Indirect. Those Auxiliaries which 
help in the fulfilment of the Sacrifice, and only through that Sacrifice, the 
Final Apurva, are callled ‘Direct’; for instance, (a) the Substance (Corn) 
and (6) its Embellishments (Washing and Water-sprinkling), (c) the Deity 
(Agni, etc.) and (d) Mantras; —the water-sprinkling produces in the Corn a 
certain Embellishment not otherwise possible; the threshing helps the 
Corn by removing the chaff from the grain ; the Corn itself helps the 
Sacrifice by making up the Cake; the Mantras help the Sacrifice by recall¬ 
ing and consecrating the Deity; the Deity helps the Sacrifice by becoming 
the Recipient, without whom no act of Sacrifice is possi})le ; as the act of 
Sacrifice consists in offering Substances to a Deity. All these are ‘Direct’ 
Auxiliaries. On the other hand, those Auxiliaries are called ‘Indirect’ 
which produce distinct Apiirvas of their own,—^these Apurvas being produced 
in the Performer’s Soul—and through these subsidiary Apurvas, help the 
Final Apurva of the Sacrifice itself. (Shastradlpikd, p. 202). 

Prabhdkara and his followers {Prakaranapafichikd, 3p. 202—205) 
have proceeded on somewhat different lines, in regard to the classification 
of Auxiliaries. Their classification appears to be more logical and exhaus¬ 
tive. It has been made under the following four heads—(1) Jdti, Universal, 
(2) Oum, Quality, (3) Dravya, Substance, and (4) Bhuvdrthdtmaka, Action. 
The last of these, Action, has been divided into (1) Sannipattyopakdraka, 
Directly helpful and (2) Arddupakdraka, Indirectly helpful. That which 
produces its direct effects in a certain entity which is conducive to the 
fulfilment of the Sacrifice is the SannipaMyopakdraka, Direct ‘Auxiliary’, 
of the Sacrifice {Prakarampaflchikd, p. 202); e. g., the Sitting of the Sacri- 
ficer, the thumping of the Corn and so forth, bring about no Apurva of their 
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own ; but are related to the Final Apurva of the Sacrifice to which they 
are Auxiliary. The SannipattyopaJcdraka, or Direct Subsidiary, is again 
divided into the following four kinds— (a) that which brings about a certain 
Substance, e,g,, the kneading of the Flour, which brings into existence the 
Dough, which did not exist before;—(6) that which leads to the acquiring 
of a certain Substance that existed already; e. g,y the milking of the Cow ; 
which brings about the acquisition of the Milk which was already there 
in the Cow’ ;— (c) that which produces some modification in a Substance; 
e.g., the melting of Clarrified Butter, which changes the semi-solid into 
the liquid form; and (d) that which purifies, sanctifies or embellishes a 
Substance; e.g.^ the Sprinkling of Water over the Corn, which does not 
produce any material change in the Corn, but adds to it some-thing invisible 
and transcendental. {PrakaranapafLcJiikd, pp. 202—206). 

Under the Bhdtta view, the Sannipattyopakaraka or Direct Auxiliaries 
lead to no distinct Apurvas of their own; their full effect lies only in the 
accomplishment of certain material Substances; these have thus only 
visible Effects (See Tantra-vd. Trs. p. 526), and help the final Apurva 
of the Sacrifice only through the aid that they impart to the material ful¬ 
filment of the Sacrifice. But even though these Auxiliaries themselves 
do not bring about distinct Apurvas, yet, according to the followers of 
Kvmvrila, a certain distinct Apurva does proceed from the choice of the 
particular Subsidiary ; says he Shastradtpikd (P. 203)— 

For instance, the visible effect, in the shape of the removal of chaff, for 
which the Thumbing and Threshing of the Corn have been laid down, 
can be accomplished by several methods ; and hence, though the Thumping 
and Threshing may not produce an Apurva, yet the choice that the Performer 
exercises, in having recourse to the one method of Thumping and Threshing, 
for removing the Chaff, does produce an Apurva, The reason for this is 
that, according to Kumarila, every Vedic Injunction, by its very nature, 
must be related to an Apurva; and as the Thumping and Threshing have 
been enjoined, it must be related to an Apurva; but as the Act of Thumping 
and Threshing itself is foimd to be productive of a visible Result, in the 
shape of the removal of the Chaff, the Apurva to which it is related can 
be due only to the choice of that particular method of removing the Chaff in 
preference to other methods; and the real reason underlying all this lies 
in the fact that the Vedic Injunction must lay down a Dharma, —and if 
that Dharma were not conducive to an Apurva, the said Injunction would 
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lose Its character of 'being an Injunction of Dharma'; and hence as the 
ound to be conducive to only a visible end, we must accept an 
Apurva as proceeding from the choice that is exercised. It is for this reason 
that such Injunctions have been caUed ‘Niyamavidhi', ‘Restrictive Injunc- 
tion’. 

This above view has not been accepted by the Prdhhakara, according 
to whom, as explained above, though the Saninpattyopakdraka, Direct 
Auxiliary, is related to the Final Apurva of the Sacrifice, it does not produce 
any distinct Apurva of its own ; as aU that the Auxiliary—the Thmnping 
of the Corn, for instance, does is to bring about something visible, e.g,, 
the Removal of the Chaff; and yet it is a fit object of Injunction, as it does, 
through the fulfilment of the Sacrificial performance, help in the bringing 
about of the linal Apurva of that Sacrifice. That is why such Auxiliary 
Acts ha\e been called SannipaLtyopakdrakaf —which term has been etymo¬ 
logically explained as— 

{Prakaramipaflchikd), This relationship to the Final Apurva is deduced 
from the proximity of the text enjoining the Auxiliary to the text enjoining 
the Principal Sacrifice as leading to that Final Apurva, and from the words 
of the text itself. This explanation has been objected to on the ground 
that, in this manner, as the principal fact of the Subsidiary being related 
to the Apurva would not be expressed by the Vedic text itself, this text 
would become practically meaningless. The Prdbhdkara\s answer to this 
objection is that it is not necessary that every Vedic text must mention 
some purpose to be served ; it is only a question of facts; a text that does 
not mention a purpose cannot be made to mention it. In the ca^se in ques¬ 
tion however, the text does not become meaningless or purposeless, as it 
serves the purpose of laying down a certain method of doing a certain Act; 
and it is only the connection of that method with the Apurva that is left 
to be implied by the said proximity of the text to the text enjoining the 
Principal Sacrifice ;—and that Proximity forms one of the bases of Syntactical 
Connection is admitted by all philosophers. Thus the conclusion arrived 
at by the Prdbhdkara is—(a) that all Sannipaityopakdraka, Direct Auxilia¬ 
ries, are "Subservient’ to the Apurva, through Direct Assertion, (b) that 
they are "Subservient’ to the Substance conducive to the fulfilment of the 
Sacrificial Performance, through the very nature of the Substance concerned, 
—^and (c) they are "Subservient’ to the Sacrifice itself, which is "instru¬ 
mental’ in the bringing about of the Final Apurva, by virtue of their 
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providing the Substance suitable for being offered at the Sacrifice.— 
{PrakarampaUchikd, pp, 232—209). 

As regards the second kind of Auxiliary, the Aradupakdraka, Indirect 
Auxiliary,—it is of two kinds—(a) That which fulfils only an unseen pur¬ 
pose, and (h) That which fulfils a Seen as well as an Unseen purpose. As 
an example of the latter kind we have the Payovrata —the Penance of 
living on Milk alone,—observed by the Sacrificer and his wife, during 
the performance of the Jyotistoma; and as examples of the former kind, 
we have all the Acts that are enjoined by the texts like ‘Perform the Samit- 
Sacrifice’, which do not mention any effects produced by the Act either in 
any Substance or in the performing Agent, which would help the main 
Act of Sacrifice; and as it is only effects produced in the Substance or in 
the Agent that could be seen, the aet of Sacrifice cannot but be regarded 
as bringing about an Unseen result. But all Acts of this class produce an 
intermediate Apilrva, through which they help in the appearance of the 
Final Apurva of the Principal Sacrifice, to which latter, on that account, 
they are regarded as ‘Auxiliary'. As these Actions do not help the Principal 
Sacrifice in any perceptible manner, if they were not held to be productive 
of the intermediate. Apurva, then, as they will have disappeared long before 
the fruition of the Final Apurva, they would not accord any help to the 
Principal Sacrifice. It is for this reason that in such cases, Prabhdkara 
also admits of intermediate Apurvas resulting from the Auxiliaries. 

This admission of the intermediate Apurvas might give rise to the 
idea that a result of this kind would raise the further question regarding 
the method by which those Intermediate Apurvas are to be brought about. 
With a view to such a contingency, the Prabhdkara (in Prakaraimpafichikd, 
pp. 214-215) has drawn a subtle distinction between the 'Anustheyd* and 
the ‘Kdrya' ; that which is recognised by the Agent, independently by 
itself, as something ‘to be done by me’ is Anustheya; while that is Kdrya 
which, not existent before, is brought into existence only for the sake of 
the accomplishment of the former. It is the Final Apurva alone that is 
AnuslJieya; and as a rule, the questions of method and procedure arise 
only in regard to what is Anustheya, not in regard to what is Kdrya ; hence 
no such question can arise in regard to the Intermediate Apurvas, which 
are recognised only as helping in the accomplishment of the Final Apurva, 

It may be noted here that the Prdbkdkara is rather strict in the matter 
of postulating Apurvas ; so long as he can find any perceptible result to 
justify an act, he will not assume an Adrs^a or Apurva ; Kumdrila, on the 
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other hand, postulates an Apurva in connection with every Injunction, 
Being an Anvitdbhidhdnavddiny the PrdhJmkara does not accept the maxim, 
^Shdbdi dJcdnJcsd shabdenaiva puryate\ —by which the Details of Method 
and Procedure can be sought after only for the sake of a result in the shape 
of the Apurva^ and not for the sake of the Substance. (See Nydyamuldvistaray 
p. 423). This maxim necessitates the assumption of an Apurva with 
every Injunction, each of which under this maxim, must be self-contained, 
having all its needs as an Injunction supplied by itself; hence even that 
Apurva, which is one of the factors in the Blidvand denoted by the Injunc¬ 
tive verb, has to be got out of every Injunction, even of the Sannipattyo- 
palcdraha or Direct Auxiliary ; such Apurva arising, if not from the Auxi¬ 
liary act itself, at least from the Niyama or Choice of the particular method 
(See above). The Prdbhdhara however, not accepting the said maxim, 
takes every Injunction all along with all that it is found to be related to; 
and thus when the Auxiliary Act mentioned in the Injunctive text is found 
to be expressive of the bringing about of a material Substance, it becomes 
related to the Injunction of the Principal Sacrifice in the following manner : 
—The Apurva of the Principal Sacrifice enjoined by the Principal Injunctive 
text is to be brought about by means of the Principal Act peformed with 
materials and Substances brought into existence by means of the Auxiliary 
Acts enjoined by the Auxiliary Injunctive texts. Thus there is no need 
for assuming an Apurva in connection with these latter acts; the objective 
of these injimctions resting entirely in the materials and substances brought 
into existence in accordance with them, which materials and substances 
are used at the principal Sacrifice. 

(B) Means of Ascertaining what is Auxiliary to what 

There are six means of ascertaining what is auxiliary to what. These 
are (1) Shruti —Direct Assertion (in the Veda); (2) Linga —Indirect In¬ 
dication ; (3) Vdkya —Syntactical Connection ; (4) Prakarana —Context; 
(6) Krarm (or Sthdna,}, Order of Sequence, (or Place); and (6) Samdkhyd — 
Name. 

As an instance of (1) Direct Assertion, we have the following ;—There 
are certain Mantra-texts which are held to be sacred to certain Deities; 
one such Mantra is named 'Aindrt; in regard to this there is the Direct 
Assertion, in Vajasaneya-Samhitd (12—66), to the effect that ‘With the 
Aindrt one should worship the Gdrhapatya Fire'; —in regard to this Aindrl- 
Mantra, there is a doubt, as to whether it should be used in the worshipping 
of Indra ,—as indicated by its name 'AindrV —or in that of the Qdrhapatya 
Fire, —as declared in the Direct Assertion of the Veda; the conclusion 
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is that it should be used in the worshipping of the Gdrhapatya Fi/re; and 
thus the Mantra becomes ‘auxiliary’ to the act of worshipping the said 
Fire. (Mima—Sii. 3.2.3-4). 

(2) Linga—Indirect Indication, —It has been laid down in the Veda 
that at the Soma-Sacrifice, the Soma-juice that is left after all the offerings 
have been made should not be thrown away, it should be drunk. In connec¬ 
tion with the drinking of the Sonia-Juice, we meet with the Mantra-text — 
— 'Bhaksehi etc', (Tai. Sam. 3.2.5.1) called the ‘Bhaksanuvdka\ In regard 
to this the question arising as to whether this Mantra is to be used in connec¬ 
tion with the act of actual drinking itself—as indicated by the name 'Bhak- 
sdnuvdka' —or in connection with the several acts attendant upon that act; 
the conclusion is that it is to be used in connection with the drinking and 
also at all the attendant acts, such as holding the Juice in the hand exa¬ 
mining it, swallowing it,—all which collectively go to make up the act of 
'Drinking'. In accordance with this conclusion, the whole of the said 
Bhaksdnuvdka Mantra-text is broken up into four parts,—each part being 
employed with each of the four acts mentioned above as making up the 
act of 'Drinking'. All this is due to the Indirect Indication of the words 
and expressions contained in the said Mantra-text, (a) So that the sentence 
beginning with the word 'bhakfrhi' and ending with the word 'saghydsam' 
is to be used in connection with the holding of the juice-cup, such being 
the Indirect Indication of the word 'saghydsam'; (b) the Sentence beginning 
with the word 'Nrchaksasam' and ending with the word 'Avakhyesam' is 
to be used in connection with the act of Looking at or Examining the juiccy 
tlirough the indication of some of the words ; (c) the Sentence beginning 
with the word 'Hinva' and ending with the word 'Atigdh', is to be used in 
connection with the act of digesting (swallowing) the juice, through the 
implication of the words in the Mantra ; and (d) the sentence begining with 
the word 'Mandrabhibhuti' and ending with the word 'bhaksayami', is to 
be used with the act of actual Eating or Drinking, as indicated by last word.— 
(Mi. Su.). 

(3) Vdkya, Syntactical Connection. —In connection with the Jyotis- 
toma, we meet with the declaration {Shatapatha Brdhmana 4.4.6.16 and 
4.6.17.18) that ‘The jl^k should be recited loudly, and the Yajus, silently’, 
The question arises as to the exact meaning of the terms ^k and Yajus in 
this connection. Do they mean the l^veda and the Yajurveda ? —or the 
Metrical and Prose passages respectively ? In the latter case, those Mantras 
which are in the metrical form, even though they may be contained in the 
Yajurveda, would have to be recited loudly; while, in the former case, 
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all that appears in the Yajurveda would have to be recited silently. The 
conclusion on this point is that the two words stand for the two VedaSy 
not for the metrical and prose passages; and thus on the ground that, in 
the earlier part of the passage, at the end of which was found the text in 
question, we have this declaration—‘These Vedas came into existence, 
the J^gveda from Agni, the Yajurveda from Vdyu etc. etc’: and as the afore¬ 
said direction in regard to the j^k being recited loudly is a continuation of 
this same sentence asserting the origin of the Vedas,—there is Syntactical 
connection between the two parts of the passage, by virtue of which connec¬ 
tion it is clear that the terms Wk' and *yajus' in the latter part of the passage 
refer to the Vedas spoken of in the former part; and in accordance with 
this conclusion the metrical passages occurring in the text of the Yajurveda 
should not be recited loudly, (Mi. Su. 3.3.1). 

(4) ^Prakarana\ Context. —There are the Vedic texts—‘(a) Desiring 
Heaven, one should perform the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices’,—(b) ‘He 
should perform the Samid'SacriJice\ —(c) ‘He should perform the Tanuna- 
vapdt Sacrifice’— (Shatapatha Brs. I.5.3.9.);—we find that there is no 
Syntactical Connection among these tliree sentences, and each sentence 
stands independently by itself, and is, as such, capable of being regarded 
as the Injunction of a distinct Sacrifice;—nor is there anything in the Sen¬ 
tences to deduce an Indirect Indication of any sort of dependence or connec¬ 
tion between the Samid and Tanunapdt Sacrifices—enjoined by the second 
and third sentences respectively—on the one hand, and the Darsha-Purmi- 
mdsa Sacrifice —enjoined by the first sentence, on the other. It is found 
however that no result has been mentioned in connection with either the 
Samid or the Tanunapdt Sacrifice, in the way that ‘Heaven’ is mentioned 
in connection with the Darsha-Purmimdsa. We also recognise the fact that, 
being enjoined by the Veda, those two sacrifices also must lead to some 
desirable result; and yet at the same time, no such result is found to be 
mentioned* All this leads to the conclusion that the Injunction of these 
Sacrifices is wanting in that factor of the Result, as without the Result to 
be accomplished, the operation of the Injunction remains incomplete (See 
above). Then again, as regards the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifice also, it 
is found that all the information that the injunction (contained in the first 
sentence) provides is that ‘if one desires to attain Heaven, he should perform 
the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifice’; and it says nothing as to the procedure 
or method to be adopted in the performance of those Sacrifices. This shows 
that this Injunction also is wanting in the factor of the Procedure ; and 
without this, the operation of the Injunction remains incomplete. Now 
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then, taking the two sets of Injunctions into consideration, we find that, 
if taken together, they supply each other’s need ; the factors wanting in 
the one being supplied by the other; so that ‘the attainment of Heaven’ 
mentioned in the Injunction of the Darsha-Purnamdsa, becomes recognised 
as the result towards the accomplishment of which the Samid and Tanu- 
napdt Sacrifices also lend some help;—and also that these two Sacrifices 
make up the Procedure needed by the Darslia-Purnamdsa. This Supplying 
of Mutual Need is what has been called Pral^mana (Context). The con¬ 
clusion thus is that the Samid and Tanunapdt Sacrifices—collectively known 
as Praydjas —are auxiliary to the Darslia-Purnamdsa —(Mi. Su. 3.3.2). 

(5) Krama or Sthuna—Order of Sequence, or Position, —Under the 
Darsha-Purnamdsa Section there is the Mantra. 

anj i 

‘Thou art the Missile, May I remain unhurt; may I strike 
so and so (the enemy)’—(Taitti. Sam. 1.6.2.4.). There is no Direct Assertion 
in the Veda as to where this Mantra is to be used; nor is there anything 
in the Mantra that could show by Indirect Indication where it is to be used ; 
nor is any guidance available in the shape of Syntactical Connection or 
Context. We find however that three sacrifices—the Agneya, the Updrhshu, 
and the Agnisomiya —have been mentioned in a definite order; and subse¬ 
quently we find three Mantras mentioned in connection with these three 
sacrifices; and as the three sacrifices are mentioned in a definite order, — 
and the three Mantras also are mentioned in a definite order, —the natural 
conclusion is that the first of the Mantras is to be used at the first of the 
Sacrifices, the second at the second and the third at the third. The Mantra 
quoted above happens to be second of the three Mantras; hence it is talcen 
as to be used at, and be auxiliary to, the Second of the Sacrifices,— 
viz., the Updmshuydga. (Mi. Su. 3.3.12). 

(6) Samdkhyd, Name —There are several Mantras mentioned as to 
be recited by the several Priests officiating at the Sacrificial Performance; 
in many cases, there are no definite Direct Injunctions as to which Mantra 
is to be recited by which Priest; nor, in many cases, is there anything to 
indirectly indicate this ;—nor is any guidance provided by either Syntactical 
Connection or Context or Order of Sequence. The conclusion however 
that there might otherwise arise under the circumstances has been averted 
by the Names that have been applied to the Mantras —such as (a) 'Hautra' 
indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the j^gveda) so named are to 
be recited by the Hotr Priest, —(b) 'Adhvaryava', indicating that the Mantras 
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(mainly those of the Yajurveda) so named are to be recited by the Adhmryu- 
Priest^ (c) *Audgdtra\ indicating that the Mantras (mainly those of the 
Samaveda) so named are to be recited by the Udgatr-Priest. Thus the fact 
of the Hautra-Mantras being ‘auxiliary’ to the Hotr-Priest and so forth 
is ascertained throguh the narm of the Mantra.—(Mi. Su. 3.3.13). 


CASES OF CONFLICT 


The six Means of determining the character of Auxiliaries have been 
described. Now arises the question—Which of these is to be regarded as 
most authoritative in a case where two or more of these are applicable, but 
in conflict with one another ? 


The answer to this question has been provided by Sutra 3.3.14. Among 
^Direct Assertion, 'IndicMive Power', 'Syntactical Connection, 'Context 
'Place', and 'Name',—that which follows is weaker than that which precedes ; 
becxi use it is more remote from the final Objective, That is to say, when tljere 
is conflict between what is directly asserted by a Vedic text and what is im¬ 
plied by the Indicative Power of a certain word, it is the former that is to bo 
accepted and the latter to be rejected. The principle underlying this super¬ 
session of tbe one by the other is that in all matters relating to Dharma, 
nothing can be accepted as authoritative except what is declared in the 
Veda ; in the case of Direct Assertion, what should be done is directly declared 
in the Veda ; in the case of Indicative Power, on the other hand, even when 
the indication is accepted, the course of action indicated is accepted as autho¬ 
rised only after, on tlie strength of the said indication, a Direct Assertion 
to the same effect is assumed. It is for this reason that whenever there is 
conflict between these two, the Direct Assertion, which is self-sufficient, 
accomplishes its purpose long before the Indicative Power can accomplish 
its own, through the assumed Direct Assertion. 

(1) As an instance of this conflict and supersession, we have the 
following There is the Vedic text ‘With the 

Aindri-Mantra one worships the Gdrhapatya Fire' (Va-jasa. Sam, 12.66); 
here we have Direct Assertion declaring the use of the Aindri-Mantra in 
the worshipping of the Gdrhapatya Fire ; on the other hand in the said Mantra 
itself 






(0 Indra, you never hurt any one, etc. etc.’) {Bgveda Sam, 8. 51. 7),—we 
find the word 'Indra' which, by its Indicative Power, indicates the Mantra 
as to be used in the worshipping of 'Indra'. Thus there is conflict between 
the two—Direct Assertion and Indicative Power; but before the latter can 
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become effective, it is necessary to assume, on the strength of this Indication, 
a Direct Assertion to the effect that ‘the Aindri Mantra should be used in 
the worshipping of Indra' ; but the way to this assumption is barred by the 
actual Direct Assertion to the contrary declaring that ‘the Aindri-Mantra 
is to be used in the worshpping of the Gdrhapatya Fire. (Brhati MS., p. 
78B). As a consequence, the Indicative Power loses all its force and becomes 
superseded by the Direct Assertion to the contrary, and the conclusion is 
that the Aindrl-Mantra is used in worshipping the Garhapatya Fire. 

(2) Indicative Power in its turn is more authoritative than Syntactical 
Connection. There is conflict between these two in the following case :— 
In connection with the Darska-Punmnidsa Sacrifice, there is the Mantra — 

[‘0 Cake, I am preparing a nice seat for thee, and with clarified butter I 
am making it comfortable; 0 Essence of Corn, may thou, with a peaceful 
mind, take thy seat upon this’ (Tai. Bra. 3. 7. 5. 2)]. Here the words as 
Syntactically Connected make a single sentence of the two parts of the Mantra ; 
and this would imply that the whole Mantra is to be used in the preparing 
of the Kusha-Seat for the Cake;—but the words of the two parts of the 
Mantra distinctly indicate that the first part of it is to be used in the pre¬ 
paring of seat ('Sadanam Krnomi'), and the second part in the placing of 
the Cake upon the Kusha {'tasminslda'). What makes this latter indication 
by the Indicative Power of the words more authoritative than the former 
implication by Syntactical Connection is that in the case of the Syntactical 
Connection, it is necessary to assume firstly, the Indicative Power of the 
word 'Krnomi' indicating the use of the Mantra in the preparing of the seat, 
and then secondly the Direct Assertion in support of the idea that the Whole 
Mantra is to be used in that act of preparing ; whereas in the case Indicative 
Power, the only assumption necessary is that of the Direct Assertion to the 
effect that ‘the first part of the Mantra is to be used in the preparing of the 
seat, and the second in placing the Cake upon it’; thus is one step nearer 
to Direct Assertion than Syntactical Connection. This is what is meant by 
the words of the Sutra —‘Because it is more remote from the final objective’. 
Prahhakara has added one more reason for Indicative Power being more 
authoritative than Sytactical Connection: —^As to how a certain Yajus-Mantra 
is to be used depends upon the useful purpose served by it; what this purpose 
is can be learnt,—in the absence of Direct Assertion on the point,—only 
from the signification of the words composing the Mantra ; thus then, the 
use indicated by the Indicative Power of the words is based directly 
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upon what follows the very foundation of the usefulness of the Mantra; 
Syntactical Connection on the other hand, indicates the use of the Mantra 
only on the verbal basis of grammatical construction afforded by the words, 
irrespectively of any useful purpose served by it;—in this way Indicative 
Power is much nearer to the basis of usefulness than Syntactical Connection, 
{Brhati MS. pp. 79A-79B). 

(3) Syntactical Connection is more authoritative than Context. In 
the Suktavdka mentioned in connection with the Darsha-Purnurndsay there 
is the text— 

(Tai. Bra. 3. 5. 10. 3);—as this Mantra 
occurs in the Context of the Darsha-Purnamdsa, one section of which is 
performed on the Moonless Day and the other on the Full-Moon Day— 
it would follow that the word ^Agmsomau^ should be omitted on the Full- 
moon Day ; but before this implication of the Context is accepted as authori¬ 
tative it would be necessary—(1) to assume, on the strength of the Context, 
the Syntactical Connection (which is not present) between the two sets of 
words liavird-justdnC and %ndrdgni\—[2) to assume on the strength of this 
assumed Syntactical Connection, the indication of Indra etc., by the Indicative 
Power of the words of the first section of the Mantra, —and (3) to assume, 
on the strength of the assumed Indicative Power, the Direct Assertion to 
the effect that the Mantra is to be used in making offerings to Indra-Agni, 
On the other hand. Syntactical Connection directly indicates that the words 
have to be retained in both cases, in as much as each is syntactically conne¬ 
cted with the word that follows ; and for the acceptance of this Procedure, 
as the Syntactical Connection is already present, it is necessary to asume only 
the Indicative Power indicating the Deities and the ultimate Direct Asser¬ 
tion. This being one step less remote from the ultimate Direct Assertion, 
Syntactical Connection has been regarded as more authoritative than Con¬ 
text. A further reason provided by Prabhdkara (Brhati Ms. p. 79B) is that 
what is indicated by Syntactical Connection is based upon the meaning 
afforded by the natural construction and interpretation of the words of the 
Mantra, —while what is indicated by Conteoct would, at best, be based upon 
some construction or interpretation forced upon the words in view of circums¬ 
tances beyond the limits of the Maw^ra-text itself. 

(4) Context is more authoritative than Order of Sequence or Place. 
Under the Rdjasuya Sacrifice there are several Primary Sacrifices, one of 
which is the Abhisechaniya ; close upon the Injunction of this Abhisechaniya, 
we find the Injunctions of certain minor acts like Gambling ; the Place, i.e., 
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the proximity —of these latter to the Ahhisechanlya would indicate that 
the Gambling is ‘auxiliary’ to the Ahhisecha/mya; on the other hand, the 
fact that the Gambling is mentioned under the Context of the Rdjasuya, 
would indicate it as being ‘auxiliary’ to the Rdjasuya itself. Under the 
circumstances, the Gambling has been regarded as ‘auxiliary’ to the Rdjasuya, 
The reason for this preference is the same as in the previous cases —Context 
being one step nearer to Direct Assertion than Place (Proximity). According 
to Prabhdkara {Brhati Ms. 79B-80), Context is operative only through the 
mutual need between a certain act and a certain Mantra; hence when the 
Context indicates that the Mantra is to be used at a certain act (Sacrifice), 
it is more direct in its operation than Order or Place ; because the connection 
between the Act and the Mantra is indicated by Context—or Mutual Need, 
—directly through Syntadical Connection, which is established, through that 
mutual need, betw^een the words of the Mantra and the word denoting the 
Act; while, for establishing such a connection, the Order or Place would stand 
in need of several more intervening factors ; for instance, the (1) Order or 
Plac^ will indicate the Mutual need, (2) the Mutual Need will indicate the 
Syntactical Connection, and (3) the Syntactical Connection will indicate the 
connection tetween the Mantra and the Act. 

(5) Order or Place is more authoritative than Name. There is the 
Mantra —(‘Become purified for purposes of the 
Divine Act’) (Tai. Sam. 1. 1. 3. 1);—this is found in the chapter known as 
^PauroddshiJca' by name ; —this fact would imply that the Mantra should 
be used for the purification of the Puroddsha, the Cake. On the other hand, 
the Mantra is found in a Place in close proximity to the words speaking of 
the Sdnndyya vessels ; on the strength of this latter fact the Mantra is used 
in the cleaning of these latter vessels. The reason for this also lies in the 
fact that the Order or Place is one step nearer to Direct Assertion than Name ; 
and also according to Prabhdkara {Brhati Ms. p. 80) in the fact that while 
Order or Place is something Vedic, Scriptural, the Name is more or less 
Laukika, worldly, Secular. 

It being impossible for every act at the Sacrificial performance to 
be done by the Sacrificing Householder himself alone, the need arose for 
the calling in of outside assistance ; this gave rise to the question as to how 
far the results of the acts done by these other persons would accrue to the 
Sacrificer; and the conclusion arrived at is that if the Sacrificer selects and 
appoints and pays for the services rendered by these other persons,—^he 
becomes the prime mover of all that is done by these persons ; so that the 
results and benefits of these acts should all accrue to the Sacrijicer himself; 
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his assistants, being paid officiating priests, get only the Sacrificial Fee provi¬ 
ded in connection with each act or office. As such securing of services on 
payment has been laid down in the Scriptures, there is nothing incongruous 
in it. As a result of this conclusion, the acts that are actually done by the 
Sacrificing Master of the House himself are only (1) the Saiikalpay the 
declaring of his resolution to perform the Sacrifice, (2) the Varana — 
the selecting and appointing—of the Priests to officiate at the performance, 
and (3) tlie Paying of the Fees to them ;—and the rest of the detailed 
performance is done/or him by these officiating Priests. (Sfi. 3. 7. 18—20). 

This is the Principle that may be taken as underlying the law that 
the instigator of the act is as responsible as the actual doer of it. 

This leads us on to the subject of these Officiating Priests styled 
^tviks\ The first question that arises is— 

Is the number of such Priests limited ? or may one engage as many 
as one likes ?—The conclusion is that the number is limited ; because they 
should be engaged in accordance mth their titles, as it is under these titles that 
their respective duties have been severally assigned in the Veda, —says »Su. 
3. 7. 22. What is meant is that the number of Priests to-be engaged 
should be as many as the duties that have been laid down as to be 
performed by the several performers named in the Veda. The texts 
naming such performers are the following First of all, the Adkvaryu 
(1) does the distribution, the Pratiprasthdtr (2) offers the Manthin—the Nestr 
(3) brings up the Sacrifice's Wife,—the Vnnetr {A) fills the cup the Prastotr 

(6) introduces the Chant,—the Udgdtr (6) does the chanting,—the Pratihartr 

(7) sings the Pratihdra chant,—the Subrahmnnya (8) recites the Subrahmanyd, 
—the Hotr (9) recites the Prdtaranuvdka hymn,—the Maitrdvaruna (10) 
gives directions and recites the Puro7iuvdkyd,—the Achchhdvdka (11) recites 
the Ydjyd,—the Grdvastut (12) recites the Grdvastotrrya Mantra', In accor¬ 
dance with this Vedic Text, there is need for just these twelve priests; 
hence these must be engaged. All the numerous acts have not been men¬ 
tioned here. There are however several whose performer is indicated by 
the titles of the priests ; for instance, the act of Horm —Pouring Libations 
into Fire,—is to be done by the priest who holds the title of 'Hotf, {Bhdsya, 
Trs., pp. 632-633.) 

It might be argued that—‘‘As one and the same person may perform 
several duties, the enumeration of the Duties cannot determine the exact 
number of Priests to be engaged” (Su. 23). The answer to this is that 
this cannot be right; because in the originative Injunctions laying down the 
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employment of Priests, it is found that each Priest, before he begins to 
function, is given a distinct title; for instance, we find such texts as ‘He 
appoints the Brahman Priest’, ‘He appoints the IIotr-Priest\ ‘He appoints 
the UdgdtT'Priest\ ‘He appoints the Adhvaryu-Priesf; according to this 
each priest is given the title along with his appointment, before he has begun 
to function. From this it is clear that in the performance of the Sacrifice, 
there is need for the Priests of this kind, hence they must be engaged; and 
in as much as the necessity of engaging the Priests is dictated by the require¬ 
ments of the Sacrifice, the text quoted is to be taken merely as describing 
the appointment of the Priests, not as an Injunction of actually engaging 
them. [Kunidrila has demurred to this and declared, in Tantra, Fa. Trs. 
p. 1622, that ‘the number is laid down by the Injunction of the appointments 
themselves’].—Nor is it necessary for the Veda to declare it in so many words 
that 'So many Priests should be appointed’. {Bhdsya, Trs. pp. 633-634). 

The exact number of the Priests as the Soma-Sacrifice, as also at the 
Darska-Puniamdsa^ (Says the BJidsya, Trs, p. 635) is seventeen; these are 
the following, as definitely enunciated in the text prescribing their Initiation. 
(1) The AdhvaryUy who does all that is prescribed in the Yajurveda—and 
under him come (2) the Pratipasthdtr^ (3) Nestr^ (4) Unnitr; (5) Brahman, 
who supervises the performance of the acts prescribed in all the Vedas, and 
under him come (6) Brdhmandchchhamsin, (7) Agyiit and (8) Potr ;—(9) 
Udgdtr —who does the chanting,—and under him come (10) Prastotr, (11) 
Pratihartr, (12) Suhrahmanya ;—(13)Ho/:r,who does the invoking of blessings, 
—and under him come (14) Maitrdvaruna, (51) Achckhdvdka and (16) Ord- 
vastut —(Sii. 3.7.37, Bhdsya Trs. pp. 646-647). The Master of the Sacrifice, 
ix,, the Sacrificer, has been regarded as the seventeenth ‘Priest’— on the basis 
of the Similarity of Functions —says the Sutra (3.7.38). This ‘similarity of 
functions’ has been thus explained—^Aa a matter of fact, persons taking 
part in the performance of the Sacrifice are called ‘Priests’;—the Sacrificer 
also takes part in this performance, and as such is entitled to be regarded 
as a ‘Priest’. 

As regards the duties of these Priests, their functions are restricted 
by their names, that is, there should be a restriction and distribution of func¬ 
tions among the Priests on the basis of their names, as it is for that purpose 
that distinct titles have been assigned to them, (»Su. 40). That is on the basis 
of the particular titles given to the particular Priests, there should be a 
restriction of their functions. The functions that have been named after 
a certain priest should be performed by that priest; for example, the functions 
named 'Adhvargava' should be performed by the Adhvaryu Priest, those 
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named 'Hautra\ by the Hotr Priest, those named ^Audgdtra^ by the Vdyatf- 
Priest, {Bhdsya Trs. p. 650). 

That the duties of the Priests are regulated by the names (of the Acts 
and of the Priests) is the general rule ; but there are exceptions to this. For 
instance, in certain cases, there are distinct texts enjoining the performance 
of a certain act by a particular priest. For instance, there is the text laying 
down that ‘the Maitrd-varuna-Priest gives directions and recites the Puro- 
mivdhyd' (Tai. Br. 3. 12. 9. 5), where the two functions of giving directions 
and reciting are specifically assigned to the Maitrdvaruna-Priest, though, 
under the general rule, the work of giving directions falls within the scope 
of the *Adhvaryu^s functions’, and reciting is an act falling within the scope 
of the ^Hotfs functions’ ; but in view of the direct Injunction quoted, the 
said functions are performed by the Maitrdvaruna-Priest, 

Similarly, certain acts have been given distinct names which take 
them out of the purview of the Priest to whom they would fall under the 
general rule, and assign them to other Priests. For instance, certain acts 
have been called ^Potriya' and ^Nestriya\ —which acts would, under the 
General Rule, have been, performed by the Brahman and the Adhvaryu 
respectively, but have become transferred by the said special names, to the 
purview of the Potr and Nestr Priests respectively.— (Bhdsya, Trs. p. 651). 

There is an important counter-exception to this exception. TIiq 
Shyena-Sacrifice is found mentioned in the section called ^Audgdtra' ; under 
the rule just stated, the whole of this Sacrifice should have to be performed 
by the Udgdtr-Priest alone. As a matter of fact however, the Shyena has 
the Jhotistoma for its Archetype; and the Injunctions relating to the 
Jyo(istoma distinctly indicate certain acts as to be performed by certain 
Priests; hence according to these, the same has to be done at the Shyena- 
Sacrifice also. (Sutra 3. 7. 50-51). 

There are several special functions assigned to definite persons; these 
have been dealt with in the Su. 3. 8. The following are a few instances : 
(a) The Engaging of Services is to be done by the Master of the Sacrifice 
(3. 8. 1); (6) The ‘Shaving of the Head’ is to be done by the Master (3. 8. 

3—8); (c) the observance of Fasting and the like are to be kept by the Master 
(3,8 3—8) (d) the wearing of the gold necklace, etc., appertain to all Priests 
(3, 8. 12). 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


MOTIVE. 

‘Kratvartha’ and TurusArtha’ Acts. 

After the disposal of the question of the TrincipaF and ‘Auxiliary’ 
chacter of Acts, there arises the question of what has beeen called ‘Tray- 
ukti’, motivating. This question is dealt with in the form—What is it that 
provides the occasion for a certain act? What is it for whose accomplish¬ 
ment, the Act is to be performerd, or a thing brought into use ? This ques¬ 
tion follows upon the quCvStion of ‘Principal and Auxiliary’, because as a 
rule, it is the ‘Principal Act that motivates^ incites,provides the occasion 
for, the Auxiliary’. There are some acts however for which the sole motive, 
or inciting cause, is afforded by the Desirable Result expected to follow 
from it; while there are others which do not accomplish anything desired 
by the Agent, and yet are perfonned for the purpose of helping in the 
fulfilment of some other act, which latter accomplishes something desired 
by the Agent. Hence the question of the ‘Motive’ of an Act necessarily 
turns upon the question as to whether the Act by itself fulfils something 
desired by the Agent, or something related to another Act. In the former 
case, the Act would be 'Purusdrtha\ subserving the purposes of Man\ and 
in the latter case it would be 'KratvartJia', subserving the purposes of an 
Act’. For the reason, before considering the main question of Motive, it 
becomes necessary to consider what is ^Purusdrtfia^ and what is 'KrcUvaTtha\ 

The definition of ^Purusdrtha^ has been provided by Sutra 4. 1. 2, 
which says —'What subserves the purposes of Mart is that upon which follows 
the happiness of Man' as its undertaking is due to the Man's desire to obtain 
happiness and the 'Mans' Purpose' is not different from happiness. From 
this definition of the 'Purusdrtha', it follows that ‘What subserves the 
purposes of the Act, is that which is of a kind other than the one just descriged 
—i.6., the undertaking whereof is due to Scriptural injunction not to the 
Man s desire to obtain happiness,—says the Bhdsya (Trs. p. 709). Thus 
then, the Purusdrthxi is that which a man ordinarily undertakes entirely for 
the purpose of obtaining a reward in the shape of Happiness; and Kratvartha 
is that which helps in the accomplishment of the Purusdrtha Act, and does 
not itself bring any reward to the Performer. 
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There are some Acts again which are neither Purusdrtha nor Krat- 
vartha, such as Fire-installation and Vedic Study,—says the Tantraratna 
(p. 10). But even these are needed for, and hence helpful in the performance 
of, acts bringing about results desired by Man ; as without Vedic Study and 
Fire-installation, there could be no performance of any Sacrifice to all. 

Under the category of 'Purusdrtha^ are included all the Principal 
Sacrifices, like the Darsha-Purmiindsa^ as these lead to results desired by 
the Agent; while to the category of 'Kartvartha are relegated all 
those Auxiliary acts that have their sole purpose in fulfilling the Principal 
Act itself; e.g., the PraydjaSy etc., which are ‘Auxiliary’ to the Dar.sJia-Purjia- 
nulsa. All material substances, along with their embellisliments and sancti¬ 
fications, are regarded as 'Kratvartha\ even in cases where the text mentions 
some special results as following from these ; the mention of the results being 
regarded as only comme/udatory (Su. 4.3.1.). There are certain things which 
have been regarded as both Purusdrtha and Kratvartha; for instance, the 
Curd is, in one case, mentioned only as a substance to be offered at a Sacrifice 
(when it is Kratvartha)^ but in another case, it is mentioned as a substance to 
be offered for obtaining efficient sense-organs, (when it is Purusdrtha). 
{Sutra 4.3.5 -7.) 

Against this definition of Purusdrtha as stated in the Sii. 4.1.2., the 
Rijuvinmld (MS., Vol. II, p. 369) makes the following observations : — 
“The Purusdrtha should not be defined as that which brings about happiness ; 
as this would not apply to the Nitya or Compulsory Duties, which do not bri¬ 
ng about happiness.—[as a matter of fact the performance of compulsory 
Duties also brings about some sort of satisfaction, which is a form of Happi¬ 
ness].—Nor should it be defined as that to the performance of which only 
a person with some desire is entitled ; as this would not include such acts 
as Vedic Study and the like. The Purusdrtha should be defined as that 
which subserves the Principal Sacrifice and also the purposes of the Agent, 
by itselfy and not through being employed in another Act,—helping the 
Principal Act, only through this other Act; those of this latter kind being 
regarded as 'Kratvartha'. 

By a second interpretation, this same Sutra has been made to declare 
that the Act the Result whereof is desired for its own sake, and to which men 
are, by their very nature, attached,—do not, and need not, form the subject 
of an Injuction ; as an Injunction only urges one towards something towards 
which one would not direct his attention without such Injunction; while 
to the Desirable Result the attention is attracted by the mere fact of its 
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being desirable in itself. This interpretation has been put forward by Kumd- 
rila as the second FarnaA^a or Corollary to the Sutra, (Tuptikd), 

The same Sutra has been taken by the Bhdsya as bearing upon two other 
instances. For instance, in such esses as that of the text ‘The water should, 
as a rule, be fetched in cups, but in the milking vessel, for those who desire 
cattle’,—the use of the Milking Vessel is PurusdrtJia because, while the mere 
act of waterfetching could be done in other vessels also the particular result,— 
obtaining of cattle could be obtained only if the water were fetched in the 
milking vessel, (See Bhdsya, Trs., p. 710.) 

By yet another interpretation the Sutra is made to deal with the subject 
of the Acquiring of wealth and Prosperity. It is found that several methods 
of acquiring wealth have been laid down ; for the Brdhmami, Receiving 
Gifts, Teaching and OflSciating at Sacrifices,—for the Ksattriya, Conquest 
and the like,—and for the Vaishya, Agriculture, Trade, Cattle-tending and 
so forth. In regard to this acquiringof wealth, the question arises—Is it 
Kratvartha —subserving the purpose of the Action of Sacrifice ? or is it 
Purusdrtha —subserving the purpose of the Man ? 

The Prima Facie View on this question is that the Acquiring of Wealth 
should be taken as subserving the purpose of the Act of Sacrifice ; because 
it is only in this case that there could be any point in the restrictions laid 
down in regard to the methods of Acquiring it. If it were meant only for 
the purpose of Man,—only for bringing about his happiness,—then there 
need be no such restriction ; on the other hand, when it is meant to subserve 
the purpose of the Scriptural Act of Sacrifice, then any deviation from the 
Scriptural restrictions renders the performance of that act defective. 

In answer to the above, the Established Conclusion is as follows ;— 
The acquiring of wealth should be regarded as subserving the purpose of Man, 
It is a well-known fact that whenever th^re is acquiring of wealth, it brings 
happiness to the man acquiring it; hence the undertaking of the Act of acquir¬ 
ing must be due to the man's desire for happiness [Sutra 2), i,e,, for the 
maintenance of his body in comfort and so forth; when a man’s body is 
properly maintained it indicates that he possesses wealththe sacrificial 
Act has been prescribed only for the man with a capable body ;— and it is 
only in this sense that the Act of Sacrifice can be said to have been laid down 
for one who has wealth ; it is not necessary that the acquiring of the wealth 
should be included in the Vedic Injunction of the Sacrifice. From all this 
it follows that the acquiring of wealth subserves the purpose of the Man. 
Further, if the Acquiring of Wealth were held to be declared by the Scriptures 
to subserve the purpose of the Sacrificial Act, the Wealth so acquired could not 
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be rightly used for any other purpose; and this would put an end to all 
Sacrificial Acts (on account of the Man’s death, which would surely follow 
if he did not employ his wealth in the maintenance of his body—says Kum i- 
rila in Tuptikd). Then again, if the acquiring of wealth were meant to sub¬ 
serve the purpose of the Sacrificial Act only, then every such act would have 
to start with the acquiring of wealth necessary for the performance of that 
act; (which is absurd.) From all this it follows that the Acquiring of Wealth 
serves the purpose of the Man— as it is not different from Happiness (as the 
Sutra ssiys), {Bhdsya, Trs. pp. 712-713). 

The question of Kratvartha and Purusdrtha bears directly on the ques¬ 
tion of Motive. What is Purusdrtha, ‘subserving the purpose of Man’ contains 
its own motive within itself; while what is Kratvartha, ‘subserving the pur¬ 
poses of the Sacrificial Act*, would have its ‘motive’ in that particular Act 
towards whose fulfilment it would help, or of whose procedure it would form 
part. For example, there is the text declaring that—‘When curd is put 
into hot milk, there becomes formed the Amiksd, consisting of the curdled 
solid Bits, which is for the Vishvedevas ; while the Vdjina, the liquid portion 
the whey, is for the Vajins\ The question arising as to whether the Solid 
Pieces or the Liquid forms the motive of the act of Putting Curd into Hot 
Milk, the conclusin is that it is the former, the latter being only a bye-product. 
(See Brhatl Ms. p. 93B. Su. 4.1.22—24). 

There are certain acts which have no motive behind them, which means 
that they do not serve any useful purpose at all, either in the way of beinging 
some reward to the performer, or of helping in the fulfilment of another act. 
One instance of Acts of this kind is the Throwing away of the Horn that has 
been held by the Sacrificer during the performance. Such acts have been 
called 'Pratipatti-karma\ ‘Acts of Disposal’. {Sutra 4.2.19). To the same 
category belongs the act of Throwing away of the Stick which has been used 
in restraining the calf. (Su. 4.2. 10 13). 

There are some other acts which do not either help any Sacrifice or 
bring about any desired results. Such an act is the making of the Juhu 
with leaves of tress. This act has been regarded as Kratvartha, as the Juhu 
is used at the Sacrifiice. {Sutra 4.3.1). To the same category belong the 
Embellishments and Sanctificatory acts, which serve only to sanctify certain 
material things used at Sacrifices and render them fit for use; thus they render 
help to the acts of Sacrifice, as without the said embellishment and sancti¬ 
fication, the substance could not be fit for use. {Sutra 4.2.11)— 

To the same category belongs also the Vishvajit Sacrifice, which has 
been enjoined, but neither as part of another sacrifice, nor as bringing about 
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a desirable result by itself. The conclusion regarding such acts is that they 
should be regarded as bringing about the universally disired result, in the 
shape of Heaven ; and as such, being ^Purumriha\ This principle has been 
called the 'Vis\mjit-Nydya\ according to which, in cases where no particular 
result is mentoned, the Attainment of Heaven is assumed as the Result* 
But it is applicable to only those cases where no kind of Result is found to 
be either directly mentioned on indirectly indicated by supplementary texts ; 
when any such result is found the act is accepted as bringing about that 
Result. {Brhafi MS. p. 97)— {Sutra 4.3.10—16). 

An instance of the Result being indirectly indicated is found in the 
Rdtrisattra Sacrifice, the injunction whereof is followed by a commendatory 
text speaking of Reputation for Respectability and hence this also is Purusdrtha. 
(Su. 4.3.17—19) 

The Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices have been spoken of as accomplish¬ 
ing all that is desirable ; these are thus Purusdrtha. But one performance of 
these Sacrifices can bring about only a single result; so that for each parti¬ 
cular result, this performance should have to be repeated. (Su. 4.3.25—28). 

As regards those actions that are distinctly spoken of as accomplishing 
results pertaining to the physical world, the conclusion is that in every case, 
where there may be no obstacle in the way of the fulfilment of the result, 
the same result should be regarded as its ‘motive’ ; but if in any case, there 
be some insuperable obstacles in the fulfilment of the particular result, 
the Action should be regarded as bringing about super-physical results ; 
thus in either case, the Acts retain their Purusdrtha character. The fact of 
the matter is that results are to be regarded as pertaining to the ‘other 
world’ only in cases where it is found absolutely impossible for them to be 
obtained and experienced in this world ; e.g.y the ‘Pleasures of Heaven’, 
which can be obtained in Heaven only. But as for results obtainable and 
expericncible in the world,—c.^., the obtaining of Cattle,—there is no ground 
for regarding them as pertaining to any world other than this physical one. 
(Su. 4.3.27-28, as differently interpreted, Bhdsya Trs. pp. 816-817) 

There are some acts prescribed, the result of which accrue, not to the 
actual Performer himself, but to his son and other relations. For instance, 
the Vaishvdnara Sacrifice, laid down as to be performed at the birth of a 
son ; the result brought about by this Sacrifice,—in the shape of welfare, 
accrues to the born Infant. These acts also are Purusdrtha. {Sutra 4.3.38-39), 



CHAPTER XXV 

ORDER OF SEQUENCE 

So far, under Discourses I-IV Jaimini has dealth with details of 
What should he done : in Discourse V he has dealt with the Order of Sequence 
in the performance or doing of what should be done. 

There are five means by which this Order of Sequence is determined. 
They are —(1) "Sruti ’ Direct Assertion ; (2) Artha, Purpose (or Utility) ; 
(3) 'Pdtha\ Verbal Text ; (4) 'Pravrtti, commencement (or Tendency) ; 
(6) ^Kdnda\ Place (in the texts) ; and (6) 'Mu1chya\ the Principal. 

Before expounding these, one important difference of opinion on this 
subject has to be noted. The Bhdlta and the PrdhJidkara hold entirely 
different opinions regarding the question as to whether or not this Order 
of Sequence comes within the purview of Injunction proper. According 
to the Bhdtla, order does form an object of the Injunction (See Nydyanid- 
Idvistara on 5.1.1.) ; while according to the Prdbhdkara it cannot do so. 
{Brhaii^ Ms. lOO-lOOB ; ^juvimaldf Ms. P. 497 et. seq. and Prakaranapan- 
chikd P. 220). The reasoning of these latter may be thus summed up : 
In the case of all Injunctive texts, apart from the enjoined Act itsell‘, we 
should be justified in admitting that alone as the further object of Injunction 

without which the enjoining of the Act itself would remain incomplete ;_ 

as a matter of fact, the Order of performance does not come under this cate¬ 
gory ; because whether we perform the Act at one time or the other, it is 
performed all the same, and the purpose of the Injunction is fulfilled. Thus 
then, Order not being an integral factor in the Act, it cannot, as a rule, be 
an object of Injunction by the word that enjoins the act itself. In some 
cases however it is the Order itself that is enjoined by the Injunctive Text; 
for instanc, the drinking or the eating of the Sacrificial Remnant having 
been enjoined by one Injunctive text, there is another Injunctive text en¬ 
joining the Order in which that Drinking and Eating is to be done; this 
text being the one that lays down that ‘the Priest who pronounces the 
syllable Vam^ is to do the Eatingy first Such instances however are 

rare ; as a rule, the Injuctive Text says nothing as to the Order even when 
it does in certain cases, it does so not by means of the Injunctive Word, 
but by some other Word. 

Now as regards the Six Means of determining Order ,— 

(1) JDvrect Assertion^ in the Veda itself; e.g.^ ‘The Adhvaryu Priest 
shonld initiate the Brahman Priest^ after having initiated the Master of the 
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House^; whether the Order of Sequence has been Directly Asserted, as this 
is the sole authority—says the Sutra 5.1.1. 

This same Sutra has been interpreted as determining the preliminary 
general question—Is Oredr to the determined by the Veda, or by some other 
means ? The conclusion is that it can be determined only by the Vedic 
Injunction. {Bhasya^ Trs, pp. 862-863). 

It has also been taken as determining the question as to whether or 
not the Veda enjoins the Order ; and the Established Conclusion is that the 
Vedic Text does enjoin the Order, {Bhdsya Trs. P. 863)—though not ne¬ 
cessarily by the same word that enjoins the act itself—says the Prabhakara, 

(2) The Order of Sequence among Acts is determined also by Purpose, 
Utility; for instance, though the text enjoining the cooking of the Yavdgu 
—'Yavdyum Pachati' —occurs in the Veda after the text enjoining its offer- 
ing — 'Agnihotram juhoti\ yet the cooking is done before the offering ; though 
considerations of Utility or Expediency ; as the cooking would serve no useful 
purpose after the offering has been made.—(Su. 5. 1. 2). 

(3) In some cases, the Order among Acts is determined by the order 
in which the Texts enjoining them occur in the Veda,— i,e., by the Verbal 
Text, E,g,, in connection with the Darsha-Purnamdsa we have the texts 
—‘One should offer the Samit, —one should offer the Tanunapdt etc., eto.^; 
and the conclusion regarding these is that the Acts should be performed in 
this definite order of sequence (Su. 5. 1. 4),—this order being the one indicated 
by the order of the Vedic Verbal Texts concerned—says the Bhdsya (Trs, 
P. 868). Hence the perfromance of the Samit should come before that of 
the Tanunapdt, 

(4) Order is also determined by Pravrtti, Commencement. For in¬ 
stance, the Sacrifice of ‘Seventeen’ animals dedicated to Prajdpati has been 
enjoined ;—it has also been enjoined that each one of these seventeen 
animals has to go through a series of embellishments, —such as Updkarana, 
Niyojana and the restwhen these Embellishments come to be performed, 
the first of these may be done to any one of the seventeen animals one 
likes; but when this process has once commenced with a particular animal, 
and the first of the Embellishments has been done to that animal,—the 
second and subsequent embellishments also should commence with the same 
animal with which the first started; the order of these latter Embellish¬ 
ments being thus determined by the Commencement of the Process. Says 
the Sulra (5.1.8)— In a case where it is possible for several details to be per¬ 
formed at one time, their order of sequence is to be determined by THE ORDER 
OF COMMENCEMENT, as the performance began in that order. 
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(6) Order is also determined by Place, For example, we have the 
text—Tor one desiring offspring, one should sacrifice with the Atirdtra- 
Stoma containing twenty-one verses;—^for one desiring glory he shoidd sa¬ 
crifice with the Atirdtra containing twenty-seven verses ;—for one desiring 
social standing, he should sacrifice with the Atirdtra containing thirty-three 
verses’,—(Tai. Sam. 2 2. 4. 7);—and in connection with this, it has been 
explained later on—(under Sutra 10. 5. 26), that these varying numbers 
of verses have to be made np by introducing additional verses. Now, the 
question that arises is—when this introducing of additional verses is being 
done, are these additional verses to be introduced promiscuously, without 
any regard to the order of sequence ? or, are they to be introduced in the 
order in wliich they occur in their respective Vedic texts ? The Established 
Conclusion is that the order of the verses introduced into the Atirdtra is 
determined by the Place that each verse occupies in the text of the Veda ; 
so that those that appear in the text of the Veda should be introduced 
first (Bhdsya, Trs. P. 873). The Bhdsya points out that the above case 
might well be taken as an instance of Order determined by Verbal Text 
(No. 3 above) ; hence it has provided another instance. The Jyotistoma 
is the Archetype of the Sddtjaskra Sacrifice ; at the Jyotistoma, three ani¬ 
mals are sacrificed in the following order :—(1) the Agnisomlya animal 
is sacrificed on the Previous Day,—(2) the Savaniya animal is sacrificed 
on the Extraction Day, at the Morning Extraction, (3) the Anubandhya 
animal is sacrificed after the Final Sacrificial Bath. In accordance with 
the General Law regarding Archetypes and their Plctypes, the order of the 
sacrificing of the three animals in connection with the Sddyaskra would 
be the same as the above, had it not been for the special Injunction that 
‘At the Sddyaskra, all the animals should be sacrificed together ; it has also 
been decided that at the Sddyaskra, this sacrificing of all the three animals 
has to be done on the Extraction Day, Now in regard to this, there arises 
the question, —when all the three animals are going to be sacrificed together 
on the same day, what is to be the order in which they are to be sacrificed ? 
Should the Agnlsomiya be sacrificed first, in accordance with the order in¬ 
dicated by the Verbal Texts mentioning the three animals ? or, should the 
Savaniya be sacrificed first, —on the strength of its Plaee, as being the first 
to be sacrificed on that particular day (of Extraction) ?—The Established 
Conclusion on this question is that the Savaniya is the first animal to be 
sacrificed, on the basis of 'Place', which is the first for the Savaniya for that 
day. (Bhasya Trs. Pp. 873-874). 

(6) Lastly, Order is also determined by the Principal ,* that is, the Order 

of Sequence at the Subsidiary should follow the order at the Principal because 

34 
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Accessories are meant to subserve the purposes of the Principal —says the 
Sujtra (6.1.14). For example, in connection with the Chitrd-Sacrifice two 
offerings have been enjoined, both called 'Sdrasvata\ on the ground of one 
being offered to Sarasvati, a female Deity, and the other to Sarasvdn, a male 
Deity. In the actual offering of these, the question arises as to which one 
of the two should be oSeved first. The Established Conclusion is that the 
Order of Sequence should be determined by the order at the Primary or 
Principal Sacrifice. In connection with the Principal Sacrifice, in the 
Ydjydnuvdkyd text, the offereing to the female Deity is mentioned first : 
so that the same should be the case at the Subsidiaries also. (Bhdsya, 
Trs., p. 875.) 

There are some cases where there is conflict among the above six 
Means of Determining the Order of Sequence among Acts. 

(1) Sutra 15 deals with a case where there is conflict between the 
order indicated by Verbal Texts (No. 3 above) and that indicated by the 
Principal (No. 6 above). Under the Darsha^Purnamdsa Sacrifice, there 
are two offerings, the Agmsomiya and the Vpdmshuydja ;—the substance 
offered at the Agmsomiya is the CakCy while that used at the Updrr^huydja 
is clarified Butter; as regards the Detailsy those of the Cake are laid down 
first, then follow those of the Clarified Butter; but as between the two Princi¬ 
pals—the Agmsomiya and the Vpdmshuydja, the Vpdmshuydja is laid down 
first, then the Agnlsomya. Now, in regard to the performance of the Details 
at the Agmsomiya, there arises the question—Which are the Details to be 
performed first ? Those relating to Clarified Butter, on the strength of the 
order of the Principals, between which two, the first to be laid down is the 
Vpdmshuydja, which has the Clarified Butter for its material ? or, those 
relating to the Cake, on the strength of the Order of the Verbal Texts, among 
which those speaking of the Cake come first ? The Established Conclusion 
on this question is as follows :— The Order of Sequence, among Subsidiaries 
should be that indicated by the Verbal Texts, (Su. 6.1.16); and the reason for 
this is that—the order indicated by the Verbal-Texts is one that is indicated 
by the injunctions of the Subsidiaries themselves ; so that if any other 
Order were adopted, the said Injunctions would be violated. Another 
reason for the superiority of the Order of the Verbal Texts is that, it has the 
support of the specific Injunction of ‘Vedic Study,’ which lays down the 
study of the Vedic Texts in the order in which they actually appear in the 
Veda; whereas in support of the Order of the Principals, there would be 
only the extremely subtle Syntactical Connection of the entire body of the 
texts laying down the performance of the Sacrifice; [i.e., an order, not 
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directly laid down, but only assumed by Inference—adds Kumdrila], (Bhd- 
Trs., pp. 876-877). 

The following explanation has been supplied by Kumdrila, in the 
Tuptikd :—The ‘Order of Verbal Texts’ is one that is learnt from the ‘Study 
of the Veda’, wherein the texts are found in a definite order ; the order there¬ 
fore is directly perceptible. In the case of the ‘Order of the Principals’, 
on the other hand, there is, first of all, the practical principle of expediency 
that all the details should be performed together ; thus concomitance of 
the details is indicated by the Injunction of the perfromance of the Sacri¬ 
fice ; and as a necessary corollary to this concomitance, the Order of Sequence 
also comes to be inferred. Now this inferred Order of Sequence is rightly 
rejected in favour of the Directly Perceived Order of Sequence in accor¬ 
dance with the Verbal Texts. 

Among cases of order determined by Verbal Texts, there are some 
cases where there is conflict between the order of Sequence indicated by 
the Mantra-text and that indicated by the Brdhmana text. Where there 
is such conflict, the order of tfie Mantra-text should he followed, because the 
capacity to be used as it stands is inherent in the Mantra; hence it is that the 
Brdhunana-text is taken as the originative Injunction of Acts, says the Sutra 
(6.1.16). For instance, in connection with the Darsha-Purnayndsa it is 
found that the Mantra-texts bearing upon the Agnfya —which forms part 
of the Darsha-Purnamdsa, come before,—while the Brdhmana-texts bearing 
upon it come after,—those bearing on the Agniso7niya Sacrifice. That 
is, the Agnisomiya is laid down by Brdhnana-texts occurring in the Fifth 
Prapdthaka of the Taittiriya Brdhmana, and the Agneya is laid down by 
Brdhmaim-texts occurring in the Sixth Prapdthaka; but in the Mantra-Kdnda 
the Mantras connected with the Agneya are found before those connected 
with the Agnisomiya, The Established Conclusion on this point is as fo¬ 
llows :—As a matter of fact, the Mantras has the capacity to be used as 
it stands in its own form; it is by nature of this capacity that the Mantra 
is actually used at Sacrifices ; hence the Order in which the Mantra appears 
serves a perceptibly useful purpose of being used in that order ; as regards 
the Brahmania-text on the other hand, it serves the other purpose of en¬ 
joining the performance of Acts and in most cases, it is not meant to be 
used in its Verbal form as it stands.— {Bhdsya, Trs., p. 878.) 

In the case of a number of Prospective Sacrifices,— i,e., those performed 
entirely for the purpose of obtaining a worldly reward,—there is no restri¬ 
ction as to the Order in which they are performed, independently, each by 
itself. When each is performed by itself, it may be performed at every 
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time that the performer has the desire for securing the particular reward. 
{Sutra, 6.3.32—36.) 

(1) is the common name applied to all Sacrifices at which the 
offerings consist of Milk, Butter, Rice, Barley and other grains, and the 
‘Soma.' is the common name applied to all Sacrifices where the offerings 
consist of Soma-Juice. As between the ‘Isti' and the ‘Soma' Sacrifices, 
there is no restriction regarding their relative order of sequence. {Su. 5.4. 
6—9). There is option as to which is to be performed first, (a) For one 
who is not going to perform the iSoma-Sacrifice, and who installs the Fire 
without reference to the Soma-Secrifice, the Is^i should come first; (b) but 
if the Five-installing has been done for the purpose of the Soma-Sacrifice, 
then the Soma-Sacrifice should come first—says the Bhdsya (Trs., p. 951.) 



CHAPTER XXVr 

‘SACRIFICER’ 

(A) Qualifications of the Performer of Sacrifices 

Sacrificial Acts and their Order of Sequence have been dealt with so 
far. The Sutras in Discourse VI consider the character and qualifications 
of the Performer. As a rule the Perosn ‘entitled’ to perform a Sacrifice, 
— i.e.^ who is going to perform the Sacrifice—is one who wishes to obtain 
the result which that Sacrifice is expected to bring about. Hence the first 
question dealt with is the fruitfulness of the Sacrifices,—that is, with the 
fact of the Sacrificial Acts really bringing about definite results. 

The consideration of this is prefaced by the consideration of another 
question :—When the Vedic text enjoins a Sacrificial Act for the man de¬ 
siring Heaven, this text asserts a certain relationship bewteen the ‘Desire 
for Heaven’ and the Act of ‘Sacrifice’. Now in this relationship, does the 
Sacrifice come in as the Means or as the End to be accomplished ? That 
is, is Heaven the ‘subordinate’ and Sacrifice the ‘principal’ factor ? or Vies 
versa ? If what is enjoined in the text is the Sacrifice as to be accomplished 
by the Man dssiring Heaven, then it follows that the Sacrifice can be duly 
accomplished only by the man who is imbued with the desire for Heaven ; 
so that in relation to the Sacrifice, the ‘Desire for Heaven’ would appear 
to be enjoined as (a Means) for the Man. This would mean that it is only 
the man who has this ‘desire for Heaven’ who can be entitled to, and pro¬ 
perly perform, the Sacrifice. In this case, the Sacrifice would be the E}%d 
and ‘Desire for Heaven’ the Means to that End. On the other hand, if 
what is enjoined for ‘the man desiring Heaven’ is the bringing about of 
the desired thing,—^then this bringing about of the desired thing would have 
to be regarded as qualified by the ‘Sacrifice’ ; and in that case, the ‘Sacrifice’ 
would be recognised as the Me/ins and the ‘Desired thing’ as the End, Thus 
the text may be construed in both these ways—(a) ‘the Sacrifice should 
be accomplished by means of the Desired thing—Heaven,’ and {b) ‘the De¬ 
sired thing, Heaven should be brought about by means of the Sacrifice'. 
And yet both these constructions cannot be possible at the same time. 
Hence the justification of the question. The Established Conclusion on 
the question is that the Sacrifice is the Subordinate, and Heaven, the Princi¬ 
pal, factor (Bhdfga Trs. p., 969). The Text therefore is to be taken as the 
Injunction of the act of Sacrifice for the Man Desiring Heaven ; and from 
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this it follows that heaven is the Principal Factor, and Sacrifice^ the Subordi¬ 
nate factor; which means that the Injunction ‘should sacrifice’ should be 
taken as pertaining to the ‘Man Desiring Heaven’ ; and it thus becomes 
established that the Text in question lays down the qualification of the 
Performer. {Bhdsya, Trs. p. 971.) , 

(B) What is ‘Heaven’ ? 

In this same connection, the question has been raised regaring the 
exact nature of Heaven. Is it a Substance —or only a Quality, in the shape 
of Happiness ? If it were a Substance^ then it would naturally have to be 
regarded as the Principal Factor. 

The Established Conclusion on this point is that the term ‘Heaven’ 
stands only for a form of happiness^ and it is only in its secondary figurative 
sense that it is applied to the thing or substance that causes happiness .— 
As a matter of fact, people always describe ‘Heaven’ as happiness —says 
the Bhdsya (trs., p. 967). 

The word 'Svarga' 'Heaven\ says Prakaranapanchikd (pp. 102-103) 
is applied to that happiness which is totally free from all touch of pain, and 
which, as such, is desired by all men. It goes on (p. 149) to explain that 
Happiness or pleasure is not mere absence of Pain : In the absence of Pain^ 
what we feel is that ‘there is no pain’;—the feeling being a negative one ; 
and hence from the very nature of the cognition of Negation, it follows 
that what we are conscious of in this case is the Soul by itself as without 
pain, and not as with a positive quality; on the other hand, when we feel 
happy and feel pleasure, we are conscious of something positive, of a positive 
quality belonging to the Soul. 

The first qualification thus for the Performer is that he should have 
the desire for the Result. The next point is that the ‘Person’ should be a 
human being ; as it is only a human being who can carry out the entire de¬ 
tails of the prescribed Act—says the Sutra (6.1.6). Hence, it is Man alone 
who is entitled to perform Sacrifices. Beings lower than the human are 
not so entitled, because they are not able to carry out the details of the 
Sacrifice in their entirety; hence for these beings, the Sacrifice acaimot be 
a means of securing happiness. (Bhdsya, Trs., p. 973.) 

The Bhdsya (p. 973) goes on to add that Deities also are not entitled 
to the performance of Sacrifices, because apart from themselves, there are 
no other Deities to whom they could offer Sacrifices,—and there can be 
no offering to one’s own self; in fact, such an act would be no offering at all. 
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Not are sages (Primeval) entitled to the performance of Sacrifices 
—says the Bhdsya (p. 973); because they can have no Gotra; Bhrgu and 
other sages cannot belong to these same 'Bhrgu* and other Gotras, Nor 
is the capacity to perform sacrifices perceptible in Deities and Sages. 

This view regarding Deities and Sages has been accepted by Kumdrila 
(Su. 6.1.4-5) (wsee Tupftkci, p. 87); but Pdrthasdrathi Mishra has demurred 
to this (see Tantra-ratna), and has remarked as follows :— Time, with us 
Mimdmsakas is beginningless ; hence even before one set of sages Bhrgu, etc., 
there have been other sets of the same sages in other cycles, and these latter 
would be the Gotra of the ‘present’ Sages ; hence there is nothing to prevent 
Sages being entitled to the performance of Sacrifices. As regards Deities 
also, for those philosophers who, like us, hold that Deities exist only in the 
form of works and they have a purely verbal existence, the reason put for¬ 
ward by the Bhdsya has no force; because the Deity Indra also can make 
offerings through pronouncing the word Indra’. The reasoning of the 
Bha^sya should therefore be taken to refer to those philosophers according 
to whom Deities are real material entities. 

(C) Deities not Entitled to Perform Sacrifices 

It is interesting to note the grounds of expediency that have been 
put forward in the Bhasya (Trs. p. 975) against the view that Deities are 
entitled to the performance of Sacrifices :—’There is a certain Sacrifice which 
has been enjoined as to be performed for a thousand years; if Deities were 
entitled to perform Sacrifices, as they do have such long lives, this Sacrifice 
could be easily performed by them for a thousand years, and there would 
be no justification for taking the word years as standing/or days, and thus 
bringing it within the capacity of human beings (who would naturally be¬ 
come excluded if the word 'years' stood for real years).On the other hand, 
if human beings alone are entitled to perform Sacrifices, there is every justi¬ 
fication for taking the word years in the sense of days, (See in this conne¬ 
ction, Sutras 6.7. 31—41.) 

In the Brahmasutra 1.3.8—33, this question of the Title or Capacity 
of Deities to 'Brahmajndna' has been discussed ; we are told there (Su. 31) 
that they are not entitled (io it, according to Jaimini, but according to 
Bddardyaim (the author of the Brahmasutra), they are entitled. (Su. 33). 
Shahkardchdrya (under Su. 1.3.26) has also referred to Mi. Su. (6.1.1.) in 
regard to this Adhikdra or Title. Under Su. 1.3.33, he declares that though 
it may be granted that Deities are not entitled to the various Updsands, 
forms of Worship and Meditation, prescribed in the Vedas; yet there is no 
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justification for denying their title to BrahmajMna, pure and simple. He 
also declares in favour of the view that Deities are embodied beings^ and 
as such they also are entitled to that Supreme Knowledge of Brahroau which 
leads to Moksa, Liberation. 

(D) Are Women Entitled to Perform Sacrifices ? 

In connection with the question of Persons entitled to perform Sa¬ 
crifices, there have been two wide exclusions; Wo^nen and Shudras have 
come to be excluded from the performance on some-what vague grounds, 
specially as regards Women. 

Sutras 6.1.6—20 deal with the case of Women. 

The question has been raised in connection with the general Injunction 
'Svargahdmo yajeta (‘Desiring Heaven, one should perform Sacrifices’). 
Is this Injunction meant for the Man alone or for Man as well as Woman ? 

The Prinia Facie View is that—‘‘As the word used in the text, ^S'var- 
gakdmaK is in the masculine, the Injunction should be taken as restricted 
to the Male alone. This is the view that has been held by the Sage Aiti- 
shdyana, says the Sutra 6.1.6 ; a somewhat unusual form of stating the 
Purvapakm, 

The Established Conclusion is that it is the whole Genusy the whole 
Human Community, Male as well as Female,— that is entitledy under the 
Injunction, to perform Sacrifices ; because there is no ground for distinction ; 
hence the Woman also should be regarded as entitled to perform Sacrifices ,— 
says Sutra 6.1.8. This view has been stated in the Sutra as sponsored 
by Bddardyana. 

As the question of ‘Equal Rights’ is a moot question even today, we 
shall devote some attention to the arguments that have been adduced on 
both sides. 

The argument against Women’s right to perform Sacrifices may be 
thus summed up :—(a) “To men alone should the title to perform sacrifices 
belong, as they alone possess property; as a matter of fact, Man alone pos¬ 
sesses wealth, not woman ; and wealth is necessary for sacrficial performances. 

Women cannot possess wealth, because they are bought and sold, _sold 

by their father, and bought by the husband. That is, having been sold 
by the Father, the Woman does not have any right over his property; and 
having been bought by the husband, she cannot have any right over his 
property. The buying and ‘selling’ referred to here is in view of the 
Ar§a form of Marriage, where the Bridegroom has to give to the Bride’s 
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father a Cow and a Bull. There are several other Vedic texts which show 
that Women are actually bought and sold; there is the text, for instance, 
which says,—‘If, upon being bought by the husband, the woman has dealings 
with others, etc., etc.’— (b) It might be argued that the Woman may acquire 
the required wealth on her own account by means of spinning, cooking 
and such arts. But what she earns will not be her own ; it belongs to her 
husband ^ ^ cT? says Manu. {Sutras 10-12.) 

The answer to this argument is as follows :—The desire for results 
is equally present in the woman also. As regards her having no wealth 
of her own, this absence of projierty is based upon the authority of the 
Smrti (of Manu quoted), while her title to the performance of Sacrifices 
would be based upon the Vedic text—if she fulfils the condition of having 
the ‘Desire for Heaven’. From this we conclude that if the woman desires 
the results that have been mentioned as following from the Sacrifices, she 
should not mind what the Smrti has said regarding her not having property, 
she should proceed to acquire wealth and perform to Sacrifice. (Bha. Su. 
13). As a matter of fact, however, the WorruDt is actually connected with 
'property —says the SMra (14);—this is clear from the following w^ords addre¬ 
ssed to the Bridegroom at the time of marriage—^ ^ 

Tn matters relating to Duty (religious acts), to property and to pleasure, she 
should not be ignored’. All that Manu’s declaration—that ‘the woman 
has no property’—means is that ‘the wife should not behave as if she were 
independent of her husband’.— {Bh^sya, Trs., p. 981). As regards the ‘Sale’ 
that has been spoken of in regard to the wife, Marriage is a purely religious 
function, it is not a Sale in the ordinary sense of the term; an article is 
said to be ‘sold’ only when its price is a fluctuating factor,—sometimes 
more sometimes less; in the case of the Marriage however, the so-called 
‘price’ is a fixed item—‘a hundred buUocks’for instance, for the girl, irrespe¬ 
ctive of her being ugly or handsome. Lastly, there is a Vedic text indicating 
that Women do have property; this text is ^ qir<u||Aq^isg: 
‘The Wife is mistress over the household property.’ (Su. 16 and Bhasya.) 

We have seen that the Man and the Woman both possess property 
and are therefore equally entitled to perform Sacrifices. The next question 
that arises is—Is the Man alone or the Woman alone, entitled to perform 
Sacrifices? Or are both to perform them only jointly ? 

This question has been dealt with by Sutras 6.1.17-21. 

The Prima Fade View is that each of them should perform the Sacrifice 
saparately; because the Injuctive Word that lays down the Sacrifice— 
35 
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'Yajeta' —is the singular number, and due significance must attach to this 
Number; whereby only one person should perform the Sacrifice at a time, 
and there should not be any joint performance by any two or more. 

The Established Conclusion however is as follows:— Though both the 
Man a7id his wife, possess property, their action should always be joint, because 
of the declaration to that effect {Sutra 6.1.17). This ^declaration’is contained 
in such texts as (a) Tn matters relating to Duty, Property and Pleasure, 
she shall not be ignored’; (b) ‘Religious acts should be performed jointly’, 
there are some Sacrifices again which must be performed by the Man and his 
wife together; such for instance, as the two important Sacrifices of Darsha — 
Purnafudsa and Jyotistorna ; at both these Sacrifices, oblations are laid down 
as to be offered and of the Clarified Butter that has been ‘examined’ by the 
Sacrificer and his Wife ; and the performance of such Sacrifices would be 
defective if either the Man or his wife did not participate in it. Nor can the 
Man performing the Sacrifice associate any Woman lie likes with him- self; 
because the texts definitely assert that the Man should be associated with the 
woman who is his *patnV , and the Patni is his married wife, in regard to 
which the Man has been exorted ^to do joiyitly with his wife all those acts 
that need associating with a woman’. As regards the Singular Number in the 
InjimctiveWord‘yajeta’, if stress were meant to be laid upon this Singular 
Number, how could the Sacrificer associate wdth himself as many as sixteen 
Priests? Further, the functions of the Wife at the performance are entirely 
different from those of tlie Sacrificer himself; so that by performing her 
own specified fiuictions, the Wife does not disturb the singleness of the 
Husband. It is absolutely essential too that the Sacrifice should be per¬ 
formed by the Husband and the Wife together, because the wealth that is 
used at the performance of Sacrifices belongs in common to the Husband 
and Wife; hence the Sacrifice should be performed by both jointly; or if, 
either of them is unwilling, it should not be performed at all. There are 
certain acts in the way of personal Embellishments which may be done 
by the Man by himself, and no associating of the Wife is necessary there; 
to this category belong such acts as the shaving of the head, the wearing of 
the Gold ring and so forth. As regards the argument that the Wife being a 
purchased commodity, her ‘ownership’ over property cannot be real—this 
has been answered already; as a matter of fact, the idea that ‘the Wife is 
a purchased commodity and is not entitled to own property’ is based 
upon Smrti, while the idea that She owns property is based on Vedic texts; 
and further, it is by virtue of her ‘desiring the result expected to follow 
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from tlie Sacrifice’ that the Wife is entitled to its performance. From all 
this it follows that both the Man and his Wife are jointly entitled to the 
performance of Sacrifices. {Bhdsya ,Trs., pp. 983—986). 

The next question that arises is—Is the Wife to do all that the Hus¬ 
band does ? or are her functions restricted ? 

The Prima Facie View is that as the Sacrifice is performed by both 
jointly, all the functions laid down as to be performed by the 'Sacrificer’ 
should be performed by the Wife also; because she is as much a 'Sacrificer’ 
as the Husband. 

The Established Conclusion is as follows : — To the Wife appertain only 
such functions as are specifically laid down for her. She has to do also the 
'Invoking of Blessings^ and observe 'celibacy', (Sutra 6. 1. 24);—and the 
reason for this is that the Vedic text distinctly lays down these acts as to 
be done by her, and in matters relating to Dharma, the Vedic text is our 
sole guide; and for the same reason she is to do also the 'Invoking of the 
Blessings’ and also observe 'celibacy’. The reason given for all this distin¬ 
ction is that She is not equal {Sutra 24); that is, She does not stand on the same 
footing as the Husband —saj^s the Bhdsya (Trs. P. 994). 

From what has gone before, tliis 'inequality’ would appear to be in 
reference to tlie fact that there are some details that can be performed by 
the Man alone, and others again that can be performed by the Wife alone. 
The Sutra docs not make any mention of the Woman being not entitled 
to study the Veda. The Commentators however, from the Bhdsya down- 
words, have explained the 'inequality’ of the Sutra to mean that 'the Hus¬ 
band is a Male and hence learned in the Veda, while the Wife is a Female, 
and hence not so lear^ned' {Bhdsya Trs. p. 993); and Kumdrila goes a step 
further and offers a different interpretation of the words of the Sutra ; 
he says ;—“The term Ashih literally stands for those Vedic Mantras in which 
blessings are invoked—such as Ayurdd agn^ dyurm^ d'ehi' ; but in view of 
the fact that the Wife is not learned in the Veda and hence would not be 
able to recite the said Mantras with the proper accent etc., the term 'Ashih' 
should be taken as standing for Embdlishments, such as bathing, anointing, 
applying collyrium to the eyes and so forth; the term 'celibacy' also should 
be taken as standing for freedom from passions of all kinds”. {Tupftkd), 
The Bhdsya (Trs. P. 993) proceeds—^What happens is this:— {a) There 
are certain details subserving the purposes of the Sacrifice which have been 
declared as to be performed by the 'Sacrificer’, and as in all these texts 
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the ‘Sacrificer’ is mentioned by means of a name in the Masculine Gender, 
these details would be performed by the Man, not by his Wife ; (b) then 
there are certain details subserving the purposes of the Sacrifice which have to 
be performed with Mantras ; and these also could not be performed by the 
Wife, as she does not possess the requisite knowledge ; nor can these texts 
themselves be taken as indicating the presence of such knowledge in women ; 
as such indication would be justifiable only if the performance were imp¬ 
ossible in the absence of such knowledge in the Wife ; as a matter of fact, 
liowevor, even in the absence of such knowledge in the Wife, the performance 
in question could be carried out by the Husband himself; hence there is 
no justification for assuming such knowledge in the Wife, and thus treating 
an exception to the general rule that prohibits Vedic Study for women. 
Hence it follows that the details requiring the reciting of Mantras should 
be performed by the Husband, not by the Wife, (r) As regards the 'Invoking 
of Blessings’ and the 'Celibacy’, these subserve the purposes of the Performer ; 
so that these could not be regarded as complete if done l)y only one of the 
couple ; because if only oie of thcs(' did them, the Embellishment of the 
other would remain defective. In the texts enjoining these details, the 
'Sacrifice! ’ does not figure as the Subject, hence the Gond(^r of the word has 
no significance : which means that these have to be done by both—the Man 
as well as Ids Wife, (d) What has been specifically laid down as to be done 
by the W^fe, e.g., 'Examining of the Clarified Butt(U'’,—has to be done 
by her alone. From all this it follows that on account of this ‘ineciuality’ 
the Wife does not stand on the same footing as the Husband. 

(E) Is THE Shudra Eotitled to Perform Sacrifices ? 

The Shudra is not entitled to perform Sacrifices at all. The Esta¬ 
blished Conclusion on the subject has been thus formulated in the Sutra 
(0. 1. 26). The Agnihoira and such Sacrifices can be 'performed by the three 
Higher Castes only, as in connection with the Fire-installation Rite, these three 
only have been mentioned ; the Shudra therefore can have nothing to do with 
Sacrifices ; specially as the Veda is related to the Brdhmana and the other Iwo 
castes only. The Fire-installation Rite has been enjoined in the text—'The 
Brdhmana should install the Fires during Spring, the Ksattriya during Su¬ 
mmer and the Vaishya during Autumn’; and there is no mention of the 
Sudra, Thus being without the duly-installed Fires, the Shudra cannot 
perform the Agnihoira and such other acts. The Ahavaniya and other 
consecrated fires being not available for the Shudra, he cannot be entitled 
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to the performance of those acts where these consecrated Fires are easential. 
(Bhdsya Trs. pp. 996-996). (This view is quoted with approval by Pra- 
bhakara in Brhati^ p. Ill A). Apart from the Restrictive text relating to 
the Fire-installation Rite, there is yet another Vedic text restricting the 
title to Sacrifices to the three Higher Castes only—this text speaking of 
Initiation as to be done to the Brdhniana^ the Ksattriya and the Vaishya, 
—the Shvdra being altogether omitted ; and as no one is fit to perform Sacri¬ 
fices without Initiation, the Shndra should be regarded as unfit for performing 
Sacrifices, on account of not having been‘initiated’ into Vedic Study ; and 
hence having not acquired the learning recpiisite for sacrificial performances. 
Being without tlie knowledge of Veda acquired in the proper manner, the 
Shudra cannot iiavo the requisite capacity and is therefore not entitled 
to perform Sacrifices. {Bhd. Trs. p. 1000). Nor is it possible for the Shudra 
to acquire the requisite knowledge later on ; because such knowledge has 
been strictly forbidden for the Shvdra —the prohibitive text being ‘The 
Shudra shall not read the Veda.’ If he did read it, he must be only incurring 
sin, and not acquiring the title to perform Sacrifices. Even if it were pos¬ 
sible for the Shudra to acquire the knowledge, he would not tliereby become 
entitled to perform Sacrifices, as he would still bo without the Consecrated 
Fires,—tlie installing of these having been restricted to the three higher 
castes (Sec above) {Bhdsya Trs. p. 1000-1002). 

Prabhdkara {Brhaii Ms. p. lllA) says ^‘Rightly has the author of 
the Bhdsya summed uj) the right view by declaring tliat it is by reason of 
his not having ‘installed’ the Fires that the Shudra is not entitled to the 
performance of the Jyotistoma and other Sacrifices’. 

According to the Vedanta-Sutra (and Shankardchdrya) also, Shudras 
are not entitled to i)erform Sacrifices. 

(F) The ‘RathakAra’ and the ‘NisAdasthapati’ are entiti.ed to 

PERFORM Sacrifices 

There are two exceptions to the general exclusion of Shudras from the 
performance of Sacrifices,--dealt wuth under Su. 6. 1. 44—50 and Su. 6. 
1. 61-52. 

(a) It has been settled above that it is only the three Higher Castes 
are entitled to the Installation of Fire. We have a Vedic text however 
laying down this Fire installation to be done ‘during the Rains , by the 
‘RatfmMra’. Now who is t his Raihakdra ? Tlie literal meaning of the word 
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as chariot-maker. Does tlien the text refer to Fire-installation as to be 
done by a person of one of the higher castes who has taken up the profession 
of chariot-making ? or is Rathahdra an altogether different caste? The 
Established Conclusimi on the question is that the persons meant by the 
word are Hhe inferior Saudhanvanas' —says the (6.1.60); 

this caste is slightly inferior to the three higher castes. This case has been 
dealt with by Kdtydyana in his Shrauta-Sutra (1. 11. 12); from which we 
learn that the 'Rathakdra' is one whose mother is born of a Shudra mother 
and a Vaishya Father; and the Commentator on Kdtydyana remarks that 
the Fire-installation by this Rathakdra is only for the purposes of purifi¬ 
cation, not for that of Sacrificial performances. 

(6) Similarly we have the Injunction—‘This Raudra Sacrifice should 
be performed for the Nisdda-sthapati\ The question arises in regard to 
the exact signification of the compound 'Nudda-sthapati'; does this stand 
for the ‘chief’ i.e.^ king, of the Nisddas* ? or for king who is himself a Ni- 
sda ? In the former case, there would be no difficulty, as the ‘Chief of the 
Nisadas’ may belong to one of the three higher castes and hence fully entitled 
to the performance of the Raudra and also other Sacrifices. In the latter 
case however, the chief, being himself a Nisada, would not be a member of 
any of the three higher castes, and hence not entitled to the performance of 
the Raudra or any other Sacrifice. 

The Established Conclusion on this question is that the word stands 
the chief who is himself a Nisada; such is the direct signification of the com¬ 
pound ; as in this case the compound being Kanrmlhdraya^ both members 
of it retain their natural connotations; such is not the case if the com- 
])Ound is taken as Taipurusa, in the sense of ‘Chief of Nisadas’. That the 
Chief of the Nisada-caste is meant is also indicated by the Ve<3ic text lying 
down ‘a false coin’ as the Sacrificial Fee at the Raudra Sacrifice in question ; 
as a ‘false coin’ is of use to Nisadas only. {Bhdsya Trs. p. 1012). This Nisdda 
is a mixed caste ; though he is devoid of Vedic learning, yet, in view of the 
text expressly enjoining the Raudra-8acn&ce for him, we have to take it 
that he is to learn up the texts for the occasion, needed for the performance 
of that Sacrifice. 

This man however has to perform the Sacrifice in the Fire consecrated 
for the occasion, as in his case there cannot be the regularly installed Fire 
of the Agnihotray nor the Vpanayana-Yive (Su, 6. 8. 20-21). 
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(G) Disqualification for Performers of Sacrifices 

Jaimini has discussed some other incapacitating circumstances 
also— e,g,^ (1) Want of necessary wealth and (2) Physical disability. 

The case of the man without wealth has been dealt with under Su. 
6. 1. 39-40. The Established Conclusion is that the possession of wealth 
is not a pre-requisite ; it is 7iot right that the man without wealth should 
not be entitled to perform Siacrifices; because the possession of wealth is a 
variable factor; no one is ‘devoid of wealth’ by birth ; there are always 
ways and means whereby even a poor man can become wealthy ; so that 
tlie possession of wealth can always be brought about as the need arises. 
{Bhasya Trs. ]>. 1003). 

The other incapacitating circumstance is considered under 8u. 6. 
1. 41 ; it is that of the man with bodily defect; and the conclusion is that a 
])er8on with such defect is not necessarily excluded from Sacrifices ; as it is 
always possible that the man may become cured of tJie defect. 

But if the bodily defect is one that is congenital, or in any way incurable, 
then the man is not entitled to peform Sacrifices. (Su. 42). 

The view of the Xeo-Mimlmsakas—Mddhaxxichdrya for instance - 
is that it is only the Prospective {i.e,, Kdmya) Sacrifices to which such men 
are not entitled ; they are entitled to perform the Coynpulsory and Contingent 
Sacrifices. 

A third incapacitation condition is considered under Siitm 6. 1. 43. 

In connection with the Darsha-Purnamdm, we have the Injuction 
of ‘naming three Gotra-Qsis,^ If a man is unable to name these three J^sis, 
does he become excluded from Sacrifices? Yes, says Su. 6.1. 43. 

But this does not mean that the Darsha-Purnamasa can be performed 
only by those who can name three and only three Pravara-P^is; all that is 
meant is that those who are unable to name three Rsis are excluded. So that 
persons who can recount five Pravara-5»?is become entitled; this is made 
further clear by the prohibition that ‘more than Jive shall not be named*. 
(Tupfikd). 

The question as to who is entitled to perform Sacrifices has been dealt 
with systematically by Kdtydyana in his Shrauta-Sutra (1.3-12). Ih Su. 

3 he puts forward the view that all beings—animal, human and divine,— 
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are equally entitled to the performance of Sacrifices. Su. 4 rejects this view 
and declares that human beings alone can be so entitled, as it is they alone 
that can really perform Sacrifices ; the Deities cannot do so ; the commen¬ 
tator Karka adds—because they have all their desires already fulfilled and do 
not stand need of anything which they would seek to accomplish by means of 
Sacrifices; and also because apart from these Deities themselves, there is 
no 'Deity’ to whom they could make offerings ; the Rdksasas and Pishdchas 
cannot perforin Sacrifices, as they are by their very nature, impure and 
lienee unfit for sacrificial performances;—nor can animals offer Sacrifices, 
as they arc devoid of the requisite Vedic learning. The disabilities in con¬ 
nection with human beings are mentioned in Su. 5. Sacrifices cannot be 
performed by one wlio lias one or more limbs wanting, - who is devoid of 
Vedic learning,—who is sexless,—and who is a Shudra. One who has no 
legs cannot jierfonn the walking involv^ed in the Visnukrnma prescribed in 
connection wu’th Sacrifices [Vide —Shata-Br. 1.1**2.13 ; 6.5.2.10; 6.6.4.1) ; 

- the blind cannot do the ‘Examining’ of the Clarified Butter ; tlie dumb 
cannot recite the Mantras ; and a Sacrifice in which these details are wanting 
would be no Sacrifice at all. One who is devoid of Vedic Learning is not 
entitled, because he cannot know what is to be done and how ; the sexless 
person is not entitled ; because the Scriptures have declared such a person 
to 1)0 ‘impure’ l)y liis very nature. The Shudra also is not entitled. Sutra 
G declares that the Brahmana, the Kshatriya and the Vaisliya alone are 
entitled to perform Sacrifices; because of declarations in the Veda to that 
effect; the Veda has restricted Fire-installation to the three higher castes 
only, and no Sacrifices can be performed without these Fires. ‘Absence 
of Learning’ is not a disqualification for the Shudra only ; as it has been 
mentioned as a disqualification for all castes. Sutra 7 distinctly declares 
that women are as much entitled to the performance of Sacrifices as men ; 
specially as it is found that the Veda enjoins the Initiation of the Sacri- 
ficer and his Wife, the former being initiated with the Mekhald and the 
latter with the Yoktra (Sutra 8). Karka however adds that women are 
entitled, but only as associated with their husbands, and not independently 
by themselves; he bases this disqualification upon a later Smrti text, which 
declares that ‘there is no independent sacrificing for women’, He appears to 
have lost sight of the fact that the Man also is not entitled to perform 
Sacrifices, except as associated with his wife. Under Sutra 11 and 12 Kd- 

tydyama has dealt with the cases of the 'Rathkdra' and the 'Nisadasthapati'. 
(See above ) 
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(H) Sattras—Communistic Sacrifices 

Jaimini has devoted some special Sutras to the consideration of the 
question as to who are entitled to perform the Communistic Sacrifices, 
Satras ; this question turns upon the question as to who is the recipient 
of the rewards accruing from those Sacrifices. 

The question is—Who is to perform the Communistic Sacrifices, 
like the Sattrar Is it eacJi individual person of the ‘Community’ desiring 
‘the whole fruit of the Sacrificer or the wiiole Community’, as a 
Community’ ? 

The Prima Facie View is that no individual singly should perform what 
has been enjoined for the entire ‘Community’ or Group. The whole Group 
collectively, as desiring the Result, should be the Performer, and the Result 
should also accrue to all of them collectively. 

The Established Conclusion is as follows :— l7i as much as each man 
helps in the accomplishment of the desired end, the title to the performance 
be taken as accruing to each. {Sutra 6.2.1). As a rule when an act is done 
by several persons t<^gether, each of them helps in the ac(’umplishment of 
the desired end ; and the Result of an act should always accrue to the per¬ 
former of that act; and in the case in question, each of the persons concerned 
is a ‘Performer’ of the Sacrifice. So that even though the performance 
has been undertaken by them collectively, the Result should accrue to each 
of them severally. (Bhdsya —Trs., p. 1014.) 

The Sattra deffers from the ordinary Sacrifice in that—(1) it cannot 
be performed by one man (Su. 10.6.45—50, and 10.6.59-60).and (2) all the 
priests are from among the ‘Sacrificers’ themselves (10.6.51^—58), (3) for 
this same reason there is no ‘appointment’ of Priests (Su.10.2.35, Bha. Trs. 
1698); and the services of the Priests at the Sattra are not ‘bought’ or ‘ex¬ 
changed’, for any promised ‘Fee’ (10.2.35—38); and the gift of ‘a mare 
or a alave-giii or a cow’, which is prescribed in connection with the Saras- 
vata-lsii (which forms part of the procedure of the Sattra) has been regarded 
as fulfilling a transcendental result, (10.2.44-45), and not the effect of ‘se¬ 
curing the services’ of the Priests—which is the usual purpose served by 
Fees. (See 10.2.44). If one of the Sacrificers at the Sattra should happen to 

die during the performance, his bones have to be kept wrapped ind eer-skin, 
and his place at the Sacrifice is to be taken up by a person nearly related 
to him, and at the end of the year, the Sacrificers should perform, for the sake 
of their dead partner, a special Sacrifice called the ^Samvatsara-ydga' (Su. 
10.2.47-48). All the seventeen persons performing the Sattra should belong 

86 
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to the same Brdhmana subsect; i,e..^ they should all be followers of the same 
Kalpa-Sutra (Su. 6.6.1—11). But at the KuldyaijajHa, it is possible for the 
King and his Priest to belong to different Kalpas {Su. 6.6.12—15). Kfa- 
triijas and Vaishyas cannot perform Sattras, to which Brdhmams alone are 
entitled ; and of these also, only those who belong to the Vishvdmitra-Gotra; 
and of these last, only such as are guided by the same Kalpa, (Su. 6.6.15—26). 
All persons performing the Sattra should be regular performers of the Ag- 
nihotra (6.6.27—^42). To the SdmidMni however all ‘Regenerate' (Dvija) 
persons are equally entitled (Su. 6.6.3)—39). The Juhu and other Imple¬ 
ments used at the Sattra should be kept common among all the Sacrificers, 
and notliing should belong exclusively to any one Sacrificers. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that if any implement belongs to any one person, in the 
event of his death, it would ave to be burnt along with his body, and this 
would interfere with the performance. (Su. 6.6.33—35). 

To the performance of the Vishvajit Sacrifice, only such persons are 
entitled as can afford to give 112 pieces of Gold. (Su. 6.7.18—20.) 

The possibility of several performers at the Communistic Sacrifices 
might lead people to believe that there may be several performers at the 
Darsha-Purnamdsa and such Sacrifices also. But the conclusion is 
that at all of them, there is to be a single Performer at each performance. 
In fact, that is the normal law; it at the Commimistic Sacrifices 
like the Sattra, there are several performers, those are special cases, 
specially provided for by special Vedic Injunctions; e,g., in regard to 
the Sattra it has been enjoined that ‘there are to be at least Seventeen Per¬ 
formers’. {Sutra 6.2.3—12.) 

In regard to Sacrifices enjoined as to be performed for the purpose of 
bringing about visible results, —such as Rain, Cattle and so forth,—the 
rule is that when the performance has once begmi, it must be carried to its 
end,—even if the result desired should happen to be accomplished before its 
completion ; as the Veda deprecates incomplete acts and prescribes expiatory 
rites for leaving Sacrifices unfinished; and also because cultured people 
decry men who begin an act but do not carry it out to the end,—says Brhatl 
(MS., p. 113B).—(6.2. 13—15). But this rule does not apply to such purely 
secular acts as the building of a house ; because the aforesaid depreciaton. of 
unfinished acts is based upon the consideration that when a Sacrificial 
Act has been begim, an expectation of receiving offerings is raised in the 
minds of the Deities concerned, and hence if all the prescribed offerings 
are not made, it becomes a case of breach of promise. Such is not the case 
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with the purely secular acts ; specially as the said deprecation is based upon 
the fact that the Veda has prescribed expiation for unfinished Sacrifices 
and this could not apply to the secular acts. (Su, 6.2. 16—18)— {Brhati 
p. 113B.) 

(1) Prohibitions—Exact Signification 

Sdtras 6.2. 19-20 raise an interesting question regarding Prohibitions. 
The Veda contains Injunctions as well as Prohibitions. We have been 
dealing with the question of Persons being entitled or not-entitled to the 
performance of the acts enjoined by the Injunctions. The question raised 
now is in regard to the Prohibitions. Who are the persons who are entitled 
to act in accordance with the Prohibitions ? Arc they persons who desire 
for themselves certain results expected to follow from the avoidance of acts 
mentioned in the Prohibitory Texts ? Or are the Texts meant for, and a 
applicable to, all men irrespectively of any desire for results ? For instance, 
when the Veda prohibits the Eating of Garlic—, does it mean that here we 
have the positive act of vowing act—to abstain from Garlic ? Or does the 
text only lay down the Negative act of not-eating garlic ? 

The Prima Facie View on the question is that the text should be taken 
as laying down the positive act, the talcing of the voio, which thus becomes 
a Dharma, which, in the absence of the mention of any other result, may 
be taken as leading to Heaven, in accordance with the ‘F^Wa’a^it-Law* 
Su. 4.3.10). The reason in favour of this view,—according to Prahhdkara 
Brhati MSS., p’ 113B) is that all Injunctive verbs lay down possitive acts 
for the accomplishing of certain desirable results, and there is no reason 
why the Prohibitive Injunction also should not be regarded as laying down 
a positive act, something to be done—a, mere avoidance of garlic (in the case 
in question,) which would bring about some desirable result. 

The Established Conclusion however is that in the text prohibiting the 
Eating of Garlic, the negative word must be taken as enjoining the negative, 
or avoidance, of the act of Eating Garlic, and not any positive act. All in¬ 
junctions of Positive Acts lay down something to be done ; but the Prohibi¬ 
tive text does not lay down anything to be done ; what it lays down is the 
not-doing of a certain act; it cannot therefore be taken as the Injunction 
of a positive act. Nor would such Prohibition be entirely purposeless; 
as it would serve the purpose of saving man from the horrors of Hell which 
would be his lot if he ate garlic. This explanation of the Prohibitive text 
saves us from the necessity of assuming a Result in the shape of Heaven) 
as following from the said Avoidance, an assumption for which there is no 
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justification. As to wlio is entitled to act in accordance with the Prohibi¬ 
tion the conclusion is that it is the person who fears the horrors of Hell 
and desires to save himself from them ; not the Person who desires Heaven. 
For these reasons Prohibitions have been regarded as not contemplating 
any desirable positive results, they contemplate only the saving from undesi- 
lablc results; and from this it follows as a necessary corollary that what is 
prohibited leads to undesirable results. These Prohibitions do not stand 
on the same footing as the Prohibition of certain acts for the Keligious 
Student; because the latter is avowedly prefaced by the words 'Aiha vraiam^ 
—‘Now follow the Observances', which are positive by their nature. 

As for these Observances and other Duties prescribed for the Religious 
Student,—the man becomes entitled to these, only after his Initiation, 
Upanayama), —not immediately after Birth ; so they pertain to the three 
Higher Castes only, for whom alone there is Upanayana — Sii. 6.2. 21'-22). 
—These Duties have been laid down specifically for the Keligious Student, 
only during the period of Stvdentship, (Brhati MS., p. 118.) 

The Agnihotra has been enjoined as to be performed ‘throughout one’s 
life . But this does not mean that the performance is to be carried on in¬ 
cessantly and continuously ; all that is meant is that the acts prescribed in 
connection with the Agnihotra should be performed regularly every day 
at the times prescribed for them ; and as these times prescribed are morning 
and even'ing, the offerings have to be made every morning and every evening. 
Similarly with the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices also ; which also have been 
prescribed as to be performed ‘throughout life’; in this case the performances 
have to come only on the prescribed days—which are the Moonless and 
Full-Moon days. (Su. 6.2. 23—26.) The performances have to be repeated 
on every Moonless and Full-Moon day ; just as the Agnihotra has to be per¬ 
formed every morning and every evening. (Su. 6.2. 27-28.) 

In connection with these repeated performances of the Agnihotra and 
the Davsha-Purnamasa on the prescribed days throughout life, the general 
principle has been deduced that in the case of every proscribed contingent 
act, the act has to be repeated every time that the contingency appears. 
For instance,—(a) there are certain rites to be performed when a pot happens 
to be broken, or a sacrificial material happens to be spoilt; these rites should 
be performed each time that there is such breakage or spoiling, (Su. 6.2. 29); 
—(6) it has been enjoined that the pupil should salute the Teacher when 
he happens to meet him; and the conclusion is that he should do this on 
every occasion that he happens to meet him. (Su. 6.2.30.) 
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This is with reference to the Contingent Acts. There are certain Acts 
which, in the way that they are prescribed, bear the resemblance of Con- 
tingent Acts ; for instance, the Study of the Veda for paying off one’s debts 
to the the Performance of Sacrifices (E.g,, Soma-Sacrificc) for paying 
off one’s debts to the Deities, and the Begetting of Childern for paying off 
one’s debts to the Pitrs. The question is—Are these acts to be performed 
by all persons ? Or by only those wlio have incurred the debts and wish 
to pay them off, or wish to acquire by their means certain rewards, in the 
shape of Heaven ? The conclusion is that they have to be performed by 
all men ; so that they are compulsory, not contingent or jwos 2 )ective; and as 
such, they have to be performed by all men of the th’*ec higher castes, 
irrespectively of any desire for results.—(Su. 6.2.31.) 

CAPACITY FOR PERFORMANCE 

The question as to who is entitled to the performance of Sacrifices 
leads on to the allied question as to his ability or capacity to perform them ; 
and in this connection we have to consider the chances of a man completing 
the undertaken Sacrifice under certain circumstances. 

In regard to the performance of the Agnihotra, the Darsha-Purna- 
m,dsa and other compulsory and life-long acts, it has been held tliat in case 
one is not capable of performing the act with all its details and subsidiaries, 
he need perform the Principal only in full and may omit the Subsidiary 
details,^—but only in case he is absolutely and really incapable, beyond all 
help. (Su. 6.2.1—7.) 

This however applies only to the compulsory Acts ; in the case of the 
Prospective Acts—those performed for the purpose of obtaining certain de¬ 
sirable results,—the entire procedure has to be gone through scrupuloulsy ; 
as the omission of the slightest detail would make the action defective and 
render it nugatory, unable to bring about the desired result. (Su. 6.3. 8-10.) 

The capacity or ability to perform a Sacrifice turns also upon the 
ability to secure the proper materials and things necessary for the per¬ 
formance. In connection with the materials, it has been held that in case 
the material prepared for the offering becomes spilt or otherwise rendered 
unfit for use,—even in the middle of the performance,—if a prescribed sub¬ 
stitute is available and is used for the remaining offerings,—the perfor¬ 
mance of the Sacrifice cannot be regarded as spoilt in any way. (Su. 6.3. 
11—17.) But the substitute must be something similar to the original; for 
instance, the Yava for the Vrlhi, (Su. 6.3.27.) In case however, another 
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supply of the original substance is available, this should have preference 
over all substitutes. (Su. 6.3.36.) But in no case can we substitute a 
subtancc the use of which has been prohibited ; such substances, for instance, 
as the Mdsa, the Chanaha and such other substances as have been called 
^Ayaj9iiya\ 'unfit for Sacrifices\ In the case of the offering of Cakes, if, 
in course of baking, the Cake happens to be burnt or otherwise spoilt, another 
Cake is permitted to be used, but only after certain expiatory rites have been 
performed. (Su. 6.4. 17—21.) If the consecrated Fire becomes extingui¬ 
shed, it should be rekindled with all the rites of Fire-installation. (Su. 
6.4. 17—27.) 

Though substitutes have been permitted in the case of Substances, 
thej’^ are not permitted in the case of Deities or Mantras ; if the Deity ha¬ 
ppens to be wrongly named, or the Mantra happen to be wrongly recited, 
the whole performance becomes nugatory and cannot bo remedied. (Sil. 
6.3. 18-19.) 

Lastly, as regards the Sacrificer, if anything happen to him and he 
becomes disabled from taking part in the performance, then the action fails 
entirely ; as no substitute can be permitted for the Sacrificer. (Sfi, 6.3.21.) 
In the case of Sattras however, where there are seventeen Sacrificers, if one 
happen to become disabled, his place can be taken by some one else; the 
reason for this is that in the case of Sattras all the Sacrificers take part in the 
performance, not only as 'Sacrificers’ or 'Masters’, but also as 'Priests’ 
(there being no Priests at the Sattra apart from the Sacrificers themselves); 
and as even during the performance, a change of Preists is permissible, the 
disabled Sacrificer, who has been acting as Priest, can, on that account, 
be replaced by another. (Su. 6.3.22.) But such a substitute can be treated 
as a 'Sacrificer’ only for the purpose of making up the statutory number 
'Seventeen’; he does not partake of the Result. (Su. 6.3.23.) The real 
reason for the exception to the General Principle of the Non-Substitution 
of the Sacrificer appears to be in expediency; in the case of the usual Sa¬ 
crifice with a single Sacrificer, his own disability leading to the failure of 
the performance, such failure would be easily tolerated ; but in the case 
of the Sattra where there are seventeen Sacrificers, if only one of them be¬ 
comes disabled, during the performance, the other sixteen would not be 
willing to forego the elaborate Sacrifice and its much-coveted reward; and 
further, as there would be Seventeen persons concerned, there would be a 
greater lilcelihood of one becoming disabled; hence some latitude had to 
be allowed in this case. In case any one of these Seventeen Sacrifi.cers 
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should wish to retire after the performance has begun, he may do so, but 
he should have to perform the Vishvajit Sacrifice in expiation of his failure 
to fulfil his commitments. (Su. 6.5.25—27.) 

(J) Initiation 

The Sacrifice! has to undergo Intiation at the very outset. In connec¬ 
tion with the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifice,—in regard to the Initiation 
several numbers have been mentioned—‘One, two, three, four and twelve’ ; 
which means that the Initiation has to be performed on one day, on two 
days, oil three days, on four days, on twelve days. The question is—Is there 
to be no restriction and one may choose any one of the numbers ? or should 
the number twelve alone be ado|)ted ? The Prima Facie View is that ''in 
regard to the extent of the Initiation one may do what once likes'', (Su. 6.5.28.) 
The Established Conclusion is that it should extend over twelve days. (Su. 
6.5.29.) 

Such is the explanation provided by Shahara (Bhdsya, Trs., p, 1129). 
Neither Kumdrila (in the Tupiikd) nor Mandana Mishra (in the Mimdinsd- 
nukramanikd) accepts this presentation of the Topic. According to these, 
Sutras 28 and 29 embody two distinct Topics. In the former Topic em¬ 
bodied in Su. 28, the question is—Must there be twelve days’ Initiation ? 
Or is there to be option ? The Prima Facie View is that there must be 
twelve days Initaition, The Established Conclusion is that one may do as 
one likes (Su. 28); i,e., there is to be no restriction. In the second Topic 
embodied in Su. 29, the question is—^Does the aforesaid option hold regard¬ 
ing all the Ectypes of the Archetype ? Or is there any restriction ? The 
Prima Facie View is that, according to Sutra 28 there is absolute option 
at the Archetype, and hence there should be the same at the Ectypes also. 
The Established Conclusion is that at the Ectypes, and specially at the 
Dvadashaha Sacrifice,—^the twelve days Course must be adopted. 

VISHVAJIT SACKIFICE 

There is an interesting point discussed in connection with the Vishvajit- 
Sacrifice, The Fee prescribed for this Sacrifice is *Sarvasva' ‘one’s entire 
Property,’ his ‘all belongings’; and the Established Conclusion is that the 
term ‘all belongings’ stands for the Sacrificer’s riches and wealthy and not 
his parents and such relations ; (Su. 6,7.1-2); of the Wealth also the Horse 
should not be given away, because the giving away of ‘animals with mein’ 
has been specially forbidden. (Su. 6.7.4.)the entire ‘Earth,’ the Terres¬ 
trial Globe, should not be given away by any one, as it does not belong to 
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any one. (Su. 6.7.3.) When giving away his 'entire belongings’ one should 
give away such things as are actually in his possession at the time, and he 
should not secure new things merely for giving away. (Su. 6.7.6.) One 
should not give away the Shudra who is serving him for the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge of Dharma. In fact, no Shudra can be legally acquired 
as ‘property’, against his will. (Su. 6.7.6.) The term ‘all belongings’ 
does not include all that the man has possessed in the past, or all that may 
come to him in the future; it means only what he is actually possessed of 
at the time of the gift. (Su. 6.7.7.) Whenever the Veda enjoins the giving 
away of‘ unmeasured wealtii,’ it is only much wealth that is meant. Su. 
6.7.22) ; and it sliould be taken definitely as standing for ‘more than a thou¬ 
sand’ gold-pieces. (Su. 6.7. 23—26.) Similarly, when a Sacrifice is en¬ 
joined as to be performed ‘for a thousand years', it is to be taken as standing 
for a thousand days. In connection with this, several interpretations have 
been suggested in the Sutras as Prima Facie View : (1) That the thousand- 
year Sacrifice is really performed for a thousand years, and is meant for 
Performers who are Superhuman ; (2) it should be performed for a thou¬ 
sand years, and by human beings,--but by several generations; (3) 'Thou¬ 
sand Years' stand for thousand months. All this has been rejected; the 
accepted view being that ‘years’ stands for days. 

Fire-installation is not necessary for certain offerings—such as the 
Chaturhotra-Homa, which is to be offered by persons who have not installed 
their own Fire. (Su. 6.8.1—10.) the offerings made at the Upanayana 
are to be made in the ordinary Fire. (Su. 6.8. 11—19.) So also the Sa¬ 
crifice called Sthapati'Isti (Su. 6.8. 20-21);—also the Expiatory Sacrifice 
of the Avahirrfi (Su. 6.8.22). So that for the performance of all this, those 
persons also are entitled who have not installed their own Fires. 

There are certain other important matters of general interest that 
have been dealt with towards the end of Discousre VI. (1) All Daiva Acts, 
i.e.. Acts performed in honour of Dieties, should be done during the Nor¬ 
thern Solstice of the Son, during the Brighter Fortnight and in the Forenoon. 
(Su 6.8.23); all Pitrya Acts—in honour of Pitrs —should be done during 
the Darker Fortnight, and in the afternoon, (Su. 6.8.25);—(3) at the Jyo^ 
tistoma and other Sacrifices, the observance of ‘Living on milk’ is compul¬ 
sory and essential—(Su. 6.8.29); but the observance of the rule of ‘Eat¬ 
ing in the latter part of the night’ is not essential—(Su. 6.8.29).— 4) The 
animal sacrificed at the Sacrifice must be a goat, (Su. 6.8. 30—42). 



CHAPTER XXVII 

‘ATIDESHA’—TRANSFERENCE OF DETAILS 

This closes our study of the first Six Discourses of the Sutra : which, 
as explained by the Bhdsya (Trs., p. 1229), have discussed the procedure 
of the Darsha-Purnmdsa and other Sacrifices, the details of which have 
been directly prescribed in the Veda, while the later Six Discoourses 
discuss the procedure of the AindrCujna and such other Sacrifiecs, the 
details of whose procedure have not been directly enjoined. Kumd-^ 
rila however, puts the matter somewhat dificrently :—In the first Six 
Discourses we have discussed the direct Injunctions bearing upon the Arche¬ 
typal as well as Ectypal Sacrifices, and with the Seventh Discourse begins 
the discussion of tlie Transference or Extended Applic’ation, by mdirect 
implication, of details from the sphere of one Sacrifice to that of another. 
{TuiMkd.) 

The conclusion regarding the latter Sacrifices is that these also have 
all their details; but, not having been directly enjoined for them, these 
details come to them through Atidesha, Transference. This ‘Transference’ 
is that process by which the details prescribed in connection with one Sacri¬ 
fice are extended beyond that Sacrifice and transfercd to another Sacrifice. 
For instance, after having given full directions regarding the feeding of 
Devadatta, one says ‘Feed Yajnadatta alike DevadaUa', This Transference 
can be done either by Name or by a Declaration. The Name that is made 
such a means of Transference is of three kinds—(1) Name of the Act, (2) 
Name of the Embellishment and (3) Etymological Name. The Declara¬ 
tion is of two kinds—(1) Dii*ect Perceptible) and (2) Indirect Inferred). 
— Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 1239-1240). 

There are several Sacrifices in connection with which the Veda does 
not specifically prescribe all the necessary details, but declares that 
‘such and such a Sacrifice shall be performed in the manner of such and 
such another Sacrifice’; for instance, with regard to the Isu-Sacrifice, after 
having declared its peculiar features, the Vedic text goes on to declare that 
‘the rest is like the Shyena-Sacrifice', In such cases, the Shyena-Sacrifice 
would be called the ^Prakrtif Archetype, and the Isu-Sacrifice, the corres¬ 
ponding "Vikrti\ Ectype. The Transference, then, of the details of the 
Archetype to Ectype is what is called ^Atidesha , which has been as ‘that 
process where by a detail becomes extended in its application from 
37 
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the Primary act to other acts cognate to it’. (Bha. Trs. p. 1239.) The 
Prakaranapanchikd{p. 227) has defined it as ‘that through which the Ectype 
becomes connected with the details of the Archetypal Sacrifice’, or ‘the 
Extension of the details of one Sacrifice to another, when there is no incon¬ 
gruity in such extension’. 

Before proceeding with the main subject of Transference, Jaimini 
has devoted the first twelve Sutras of Discourse 7, to the discussion of a 
question upon which the whole subject of Transference rests. In the con¬ 
text of the Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifice, the Vedic text has enjoined the 
Praydja-of^esingfi as the subsidiary details. The question to be considered 
is—Are these Prayajas meant for the DarsTia-Purnamdsa only or for all 
Sacrifices ? This enquiry becomes necessary at this stage, because, if 
the subsidiaries laid down imder one context arc intended by the Veda 
for all Sacrifices, then the Pmydjia-offerings appertain as much to the 
Darsha-PuT'mmdsa as to any other Sacrifice ; so that in this case, the question 
of the Transference of the details docs not arise at all; as the details apper¬ 
tain to all Sacrifices equally. If however tlie details mentioned under the 
Context of one Sacrifice appertain to that Sacrifice only, then if there is need 
for them in other Sacrifices, they can go over to these latter only by Trans¬ 
ference ; and in this case alone could these latter Sacrifices be the Ectypes 
of the former Sacrifice which, thus, would be the Aichetype. It is only in 
this case that there would be an occasion for the consideration of the subject 
of Transference and other cognate subjects dealt with by the Sutra in Dis¬ 
courses 7 to 12. 

This question, —as to whether the Details laid down in the section 
on Darsha-Purnarrulsa belong to these alone or to all Sacrifices, turns upon 
the further question as to whether the performance of the said Details is 
meant only for the accomplishment of the Sacrifices, or for the bringing about 
of an Apurva ; because, in the former case, as all Sacrifices would be equally 
Sacrifice, what is laid down for the fulfilment of the ‘Sacrifice’ would natu¬ 
rally be related to all Sacrifices equally,—while, in the latter case, the de¬ 
tails would be related to only one Apurva, and this one Apurva could not 
but be the one following from the Sacrifice in whose context the details 
would be mentioned; as it is only of such Sacrifices, that the said Details 
could be Subsidiary —as explained under Discourse HI. And in this case 
therefore, the Details in question would appertain definitely to only one 
Sacrifice, and they could become connected with other Sacrifices only through 

Transference. 
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The Established Conclusion on this question is that the said Detaib 
are related to the Apurva, as is clearly indicated by the requirements of the 
Context. (Sii. 7.1.1.—12). 

Before we deal with the special cases of Transference, we have to note 
that there is Transference, not only of Actions or Procedure, but also of 
other Sacrificial Details, like Substancees and so forth. Says the Praha- 
ranpa^chihd (p. 227) ^ It is only of the Result 

that there is no Transference, as explained under 7.1.20—22. The 

only general law relating to Transference is 5rfrfd^«? 'The 

Ectypc is to be performed in the manner of the Archetype*; e.g., the Isu- 
Sa^crifice in the manner of the Shyena-Sacrifice and so forth. What is meant 
by this ‘manner of the Archetype’ is that all those details and accessories 
which are necessary in the performance of the Ectype, and yet are not found 
to be enjoined directly in reference to that Ectype, are to be brought in, 
transferred to, it from the Archetype. It is true, as the PraharanaparicJiihd 
remarks (p. 226), that the first of the Details that come up for Transference 
are those constituting the Procedure; but that is not all; if the offering- 
material has not been laid down in connection with the Ectype specifically, 
that also has to be brought in from the Archetype ; similarly, other accessory 
details that miirht bo wanting. TTor does this is any way militate against 
the opering Sutras of Discourse 10, because there we have the denial of the 
Transference of only such details of the Archetype as have had their purpose 
already fulfilled, and which, on that account, could serve no useful purpose 
at the Ectype ;—similarly under Sii. 5.1.19. we have an instance of the 
details of the Archetype not being transferred to the Ectype, through the 
force of Direct Declaration, whose authority is above everything, and so 
also above the General Law regarding the Transference of Details from 
the Archetype to the Ectype. Thus then the Transference of Details being 
in accordance with the actual needs of the Ectypal Sacrifice, the need or 
motive that prompts this Transference may lie either in some transcendental 
Result expected to foUow from what is transferred, or in some purely visible 
result expected to be accomplished better by what is transferred than by 
any other means. {Prakarampafichikd p. 227). 

The question then that is to be dealt with is—In what cases is the 
Transference possible or desirable ? And in what cases is it not so ? It 
is on this question that the second half of the Sutras of Jamini (Discourses 
7 to 12) turns. 
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This Transference of Details is regulated by (1) Context {Prakarawi) 
and (2) Position (StMna) For instance, (1) the details of one Sacrifice will 
be transferred to another only if the two are found enjoined in the same 
Context; this is the reason why the details of the Shyena-Sacrifice are trans¬ 
ferred to the I su-Sacrifice^ not to the Saury a or other Sacrifices ; and (2) 
in this Transference, that which occupies the Position of the Deity at the 
Archetype shall take the same place at the Ectype to which it is transferred ; 
what appears in the Archetype as the offering-material shall be used at the 
Ectype also as the offering-material. 

Primarily, there are four kinds of Transference. (1) Transference 
by Direct Injunction ; e.g,, with regard to the Isu-Sacrifice, we have the 
Direct Injunction to the effect that ^The rest of it is like the Skyena ; which 
enjoins the Transference of the Details of the Shyena-Sacrifice to the Isu- 
Sacrifice. (Vide Sii. 7.1.13—16). (2) Transference by presumed Injunc¬ 

tion ; e.g.^ in connection with the Saurya-Sacrifice we find no accessory de¬ 
tails prescribed ; we known at the same time that no sacrifice can be per¬ 
formed without certain details ; we know also that the Savrya bears a 
close relationship to the Darsha-Purnamdsa-Sacrifice; from all this we are 
led to the natural presumption that the details necessary for the Saurya 
are to be transferred to it from the Darsha-Purnamdsa: and this Presump¬ 
tion leads to the Inference of an Injunction sanctioning such Transference. 
(Vide Sii. 7.4.1). (3) Transference through Name ; e.g., the Mdsdgnihotra 

has not all its details laid down in connection with itself; and these details 
are transfered to it from the Primary Agnihotra ; the only justification for 
this transference lies in the name * Agnihotra^ which is common to both, 
(Vide Su. 7.3.1—4)—[That the Mdsdgnihotra is entirely different from the 
Agnihotra has been shown in the Su. 2.3.24]. (4) Transference through the 
name of Embellishments (Sam>sJcdras) ; e.g., in connection with the Varunapra- 
Ghasd-Sacrifice, we find the Avahhrtha Bath enjoined,—this Amhhrtha- 
Batli is an Emhellishmnt the details whereof have been prescribed in connec¬ 
tion with Agnistoma-Sacrifice ; now this same name *Avahhrtha\ occuring 
in connection with the Bath connected with the Varunaspraghdsa, leads 
to the conclusion that the details of this Bath are to be transferred to the 
Varunaspraghma from those enjoined in connection with the AgnisWma. 
(Vide Su. 7.3. 12—15). In this connection, regarding Transference through 
Name, some writers have introduced a third kind of name—the ‘name^ 
^ f^be Sacrifice in its literal signiafication ; this literal signification 
of the names of Sacrifices being, according to these writers, a guide as to the 
Transference of Details to them. (See Mlrnarnsdhdlprahdsha pp. 118-119). 
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This view how ever ha s been rejected by KumariU (Tuptikd 7.1.5), who 

name, in its etymological sense can be indi¬ 
cative of Transference’. 

'Transference by Presumed Injunction’is of three kinds—(1) Trans¬ 
ference of Injunction ;—an example of this we have cited above ; in connec¬ 
tion with the Saurya and the Darsha-Purnamasa ; —(2) Transference of 
Substratum ; and instance of this is found under Su. 2.1. 25-26, where it 
18 shown that the Sentence—'One should made an offering of Curds if the 
Sacrihcer be desirous of acquiring efficient Sense-organs’—enjoins only a 
particular substance in the shape of Curds ; and the Substratum of this 
offering the Sacrifice at which the Curd is to be offered, is got at 

through Transference,—the Agmhotra being the Sacrifice at which the said 
Curd-offering is to be made ;—Transference of Substitutes ; an instance 
of this has been mentioned under, Sii. 3.5.47—51 ; where we find that in 
the event of certain Sacrifices being performed by the Ksattriya or the 
Vaishya, it has been laid down that when these persons, as Sacrificers, wish 
to eat the Remnant,’ they are to be given, not the Remnant of the Sornu- 
juice, but a decoction of Vata-seeds mixed with Curds ; from this Injunction 
of the Substitute for Soma-jtiice, it is inferred that the said decoction is to 
be substituted, not for the Eating only, but also for the offering ; that is, 
when the Sacrifice is performed by the Ksattriya or the Vaishya, the sub¬ 
stance offered at the Sacrifice is to consist of the said Decoction,—not of 
Soma-juice. 

Under Su. 8.1.1-2 it is shown that when certain particular details 
are to be transferred to any Sacrifice, those details should, as a rule, be those 
that have been enjoined in connection with any one Sacrifice,—they should 
not be borrowed from several Sacrifices and the General Principle govern- 
ing such Transference is as follows:—’When the slightest common factor, 

—in the shape of Word, Sense, Offering-material, Deity, or the Form or 
other qualifications of these—happen to be perceived (between two Sacri¬ 
fices), the Procedure of the one should be adopted at the other’. {Bhdsya, 
Trs., p. 1322), 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

tJHA—MODIFICATION 

We have seen that in several cases, the Accessory Details of one Sacri¬ 
fice are transferred to another Sacrifice. In some cases it so happens that 
the particular Detail so transferred does not quite fit in with the other 
details of the Sacrifice to which it has been transferred. In this case there¬ 
fore, the detail transferred has to be ‘modified* to suit the exigencies of the 
Sacrifice to which it lias been transferred. This ‘Modification’ of Details 
we have to consider now. 

As a preliminary to the discussion on Modification, it is necessary to 
consider the question—Arc the details in question prompted by—^that is, 
performed for the purpose of accomplishing—the transcendental Apurvay 
or by the Sacrificial Act ? If they are prompted by the Apurva, then alone 
is the Modification possible ; as the Apurva of every Sacrifice is different 
from tliat of another Sacrifice ; if, on the other hand, they are prompted by 
the Sacrificial Act,, then there would be a commixture of Details; because 
all Sacrifices are equally ‘Sacrificial Acts’, hence all details would be 
admissible at all. 

The question has been placed in another way also in the BJidsya (Trs. 
P. 1418-1419) : (1) Are the Details contingent upon the Sacrificial Act and 
prompted by the Apurva ? or are they both contingent upon, and prompted 
by, the ApUrva ? The answer is that the details are prompted by the 
Apurva (Bha. Trs. p. 1419) ; and also contingent upon the Apurva. Hence 
the conclusion is that the Apurva is the prompter as well as the contingent 
cause of the Details. (Bha. Trs. p. 1420). 

The following are a few instances of Details prompted by and related 
to the Apurva :—(1) The Details of the Agnihotra are related to the Apurva 
(Su. 9. 1.1.); (2) The loudness or otherwise of the recitation of a Mantra 
is related to the final Apurva, (Su. 9,1.3); (3) the Details connected with 
the Fruit and the Deity are regulated by, and related to the Apurva, (9. 
1. 4-5.) 

In connection with the last instance, we find the important principle 
enunciated that Details are not prompted by the Deity ; that is, details 
are not dependent upon the nature of the Deity. This is an important 
matter, as setting forth the Mimdmsaka's conception of the Devoid, Deity, 
of Sacrifices. We shall therefore set forth the Topic in some detail. 
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Tlie Prima Facie View has been thus set forth in the Bhdsya (Trs., p. 
1429). “The Deity should be taken as prompting the Details of the Sacrifice, bee- 
ause the Feeding is for the sake of the Deity, as in the case of the Quest —(Su. 

9. 1.6,) All Deities should be regarded as prompters of Details ; because what 
is called ‘Sacrifice' is only the 'Feeding of the Deitf ; what is done at the Sac¬ 
rifice is that an eatable substance is offered to the Deity ; and the act is that 
oigwing or offering, of which the Deity is the recipient; in this way the Deity 
cannot be regarded as a subordinate factor ; on the contrary, the Subs¬ 
tance offered and the act of offering are both subordinate to the Deity. Then 
again, the Sacrifice is a form of worshi/p of the Deity and the act of worship 
must be subordinate to the object worshipped. The case of the Deity should 
be analogical to the case of the Guest, whatever service is rendered to the 
guest regarded as prompted by the Guest; similarly, whatever is done in 
the course of the Sacrificial Offering to the Deities, should be regarded as 
pron)pted by these Deities, it has to be admilted, in this connection, that 
the Deity has a pliysical body and actually eats what is offered. That this 
is so is clearly indicated (a) by Smrti-texts, (6) by Custom and (c) by Indi¬ 
cative Vedic Texts. (A) There are Smrti-texts clearly declaring that Deities 
have material bodies, and Smrti-texts are autlioritative ; (b) it is customary 
with people to treat the Deity as having a material body; for instance, they 
paint the Deity Varuna with a noose in his hand, and so forth ; (c) lastly, 
there is a Vedic text where the .Deity Indra is accosted with the words—‘0, 
Indra, I take hold of your right hand'.—That the Deity actually eats the 
offerings is also indicated by—(a) Smrti-texts, (b) Custom and (c) Indicative 
Vedic texts, (a) There are Smrti-texts actually asserting that the Deities 
eat the things offered ; (b) People treat Deities as if they actually ate the 
offerings; and (c) There are such Vedic texts as clearly indicate such eating 
and drinking by Deities; e.g., the Mantra addressed to Indra says:—‘0, Indra 
please eat and drink what has been offered.' That the substances offered 
are still visible is due to the fact that it is only the Essence of the Substances 
that is eaten or drunk by the Deities. From the same sources again, we 
learn that Deities own property also ; for instance, (a) there are Smrti-texts 
declaring that the Deity owns property; {b) the Custom is current of 
dedicating landed property to Deities ; (c) Vedic texts speak of Indra as the 
Heaven', which also indicates that Deities own property, ‘master 
of (Su. 9.1.7.)" 

As against the above Prima Facie View, the Established Conclusion, 
set forth xmder Su. 9.1. 9-10, is as follows :— In fact it is the objective of the 
Sacrifice — i,e,, the Apurva—that should be regarded as the principal factor; 
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because the matter is one that can be determined only by the Vedic Word ; and 
the Deity is spoken of only as a subordinate factor, (Sfi. 9.1.9.). The Vedic 
Word clearly asserts that the Fruit of the Sacrifice proceeds from the act 
of Sacrifice^ not from the Deity, The Deity and the offering-material 
are both accomplished entities, while the Act of Sacrifice is what is to be 
accomplished : from all this it is clear that the Deity cannot be the prompter 
of Details. In fact, that alone can be regarded as the prompter of Details 
whicli brings about the desired Result; hence it is the Apurva that should be 
regarded as the Prompter of the Details. The view set forth above makes 
it necessary to admit of Deities having material bodies and actually eating 
and drinking the Substances offered ; and this idea is utterly repugnant to 
the Veda, which does not lend support to any such idea regarding Deities. 
The text quoted above regarding the 'right hand’ of Indra does not mean 
that Tndra has got a right hand’; what it means is—'We have taken hold of 
what is Indra s right hand'; because even so, the text cannot be taken as 
literally true ; because even if Indra has a ‘right hand’, it cannot be possible 
for any human being to 'take hold’ of it. As regards the invocational words 
addressed to the Deity, these are not meant to be addressed literally ; they 
are meant only to indicate the })articular Deity ; and the sense of the in¬ 
vocational words would be mere eulogy, the sense of the Eulogy being that 
'the Deity is such an efficient instrument of accomplishing the desired result 
that it accomplishes it, on being invoked, in the same manner as ordinary 
persons equipped with bodies and organs, etc.’ Having been thus invoked, 
if the Deity is told ’I have taken hold of your hand’, all that these words 
mean is that 'we are dependent upon you’, and this serves the purpose of 
reminding us that we shoidd proceed to perform the rites in honour of this 
particuhir Deity. As regards the text speaking of the ^fist of Indra holding 
Heaven and Earth’, all that it means is the praise of Indra^ the sense being 
that ^ Indra is such a being that ij he had a fist, it would be so large as to be 
able to hold Heaven and Earth’. Thus there is no Vedic text that could 
justify the presumption that Deities have bodies like human beings. The 
texts that speak of the 'arms of Indra being ‘hairy’, or his eyes as 'tawny’, 
—all these are purely eulogistic. Nor is there actualor eating at 
Sacrifices ; in fact, the Deity never eats ; hence the argument that 'the feeding 
is for the Deity’ (Sii. 9.1.6.) is not true. In fact, the idea of the Deities 
actually eating the offering-materials is negatived by the fact that Deities 
have no material body. If the Deities actually ate the substances offered, 
then these would diminish in quantity. Nor is there any proof for the asse- 
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rtion that ‘^the Deities partake of the Essence only of the viands offered 
and henco there is no dinmishing of the quantity.” We cannot therefore acc¬ 
ept the notion that the Deities actually eat the offerings. Then again, 
it is not possible for the Deity to own propety ; and not owning anything, 
it cannot give anything ; the texts generally quoted as indicative of the fact 
of Deities owning property are purely eulogistic. From all this it follows 
that the Deity cannot be the prompter of Details. The case of the Deities 
is not the same as that of the Guest. {Bhdsya,Trs., j^p. 1432—1437.) 

According to the Bhdttahhdshara (MS., pp. 92-93) there are three means 
of ascertaining the ‘Deity’ of a particular Sacrifice.—(1) Nominal Affixes 
—for instance, the term 'Agnhja is formed of tlie noun 'Agni' with the no¬ 
minal affix ^dhak\ according to Pdnini 4,2.24 ; so that Agni becomes indicated 
as tlie ‘Deity’ of the Agn6ya-Sacrifice ; (see Mi. Sil. 10.4.25);—(2) the Dative 
Ending ;—when it is said 'Agnaye\ ‘Sacrifices to Agni’, Agni is indicated 
as the ‘Deity’ of the Sacrifice. This latter is weaker in authority than the 
former, because the Deity, not being a personal entity, cannot be the ‘re¬ 
cipient of a gift’ in the real sense of the term; this ‘recipientship’ being 
what is denoted by the Dative, the Dative can apply to the Deity only figu¬ 
ratively, while the exact signification of the nominal affix ‘dha¥ is ‘Deity- 
shi|)’, ‘agn4ya’ being that ‘of which Agni is the Deity , and this is applicable to 
Agni directly. (3) Mantras —^Some word or expression in the Mantras also 
serve to indicate the Deity ; e.g., the Mantra Ketuni krnvannaketave, etc.^ 
indicates Ketu as the Deity. 

This Modification—Cha —is of two kinds—(1) one that is directly 
laid down ; for instance, when it is declared that at the Ectype, a certain 
corn has to be thumped once, and not as many times as may be necessary 
for the removal of the chaff, as is done at the Archetype; and the Mantra 
accompanying the thumping is also to be recited only once. (2) That which 
is inferred or presumed ; this latter is of three kinds—(a) The Modification of 
the Mantra ; e.g., at the Agneya-Sacrifice, the substance offered is the Vriki- 

corn, and the offering is made to Agni, and the Mantra used is- Agnaye- 

trd juspam nirvapdmi - vrlhindm sumanasyamdnah' (Vajasa—Sam. 

1.13); this J[jneya-Sacrifice is the Archetype, of which the /S'a^^rya-Sacrifico 
is an Ectype; but at this latter the substance offered is the Nivdra corn; 
and the offerings are made to Surya ; in view of these facts, certain Modi¬ 
fications in the accompanying Mantra appear to be called for ; consequently, 
even though there is no Vedic Injunction laying down such modifications 
of the Mantra, the necessary Injunction is inferred from the needs of the 
38 
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situation and the Mantra is used in the form— ^^Surydya (instead of Ag- 

naye) tvd justam nirvapdmi-—^ - mvdrdndm (instead of ^mihlndnC) su- 

manasyamdnaV^—{Sutra 9.3. 12). (5) The second kind of Modification is 
that of the Sdman ; for instance, for the Vaishyastoma Sacrifice, the Ka- 
nvarathantara has been prescribed; while at the original Sacrfice, as per¬ 
formed by Brdhmanas, of which the Vaishyastoma is the Ectype,—^the 
Samans used are the Brhat and the Rathantara, The question then arises 
as to whether the Sdman at the Vaishyastoma is to be sung in the manner 
of both the Samans of the Archetype or of one of these only. In the answer 
to this there is a marked difference between Shabara and Kumdrila : Acco¬ 
rding to Shabara, (Trs., p. 1643) it has to be sung in the manner of both,— 
there being an option only with regard to such details of singing in which 
the Brhat is directly incompatible with the Rathantara ; as for instance, 
while the Brhat is sung loudly, the Rathantara is sung not-loudly ; —according 
to Kumdrila (TupUkd) on the other hand, there is option in reagrd to all 
the details of singing; that is to say, when singing the Kanvarathantara 
at the Vaishyastoma, one should sing either wholly like Brhat or wholly 
like Rathantara, (feu. 9.2,48). (c) The third kind of Modification is that of 
the Embellishment; for the Vdjapeya-Sacrifice the Nivdra-corn has been 
prescribed , while at its Archetype, the corn used is the Vrlhi, in connection 
with which, washing,thumping, and other Embellishments have been pre¬ 
scribed. Though no such Embellishments have been directly prescribed 
for the Nivara-corn, yet they have to be done in connection with this latter 
also ; for the simple reason that without such Embellishments, the corn would 
not bo fit for use at Sacrifices. (Su. 9.2.40.) 

The Modification of Mantra again is of various kinds. The Mima- 
msd-bdlaprahdsha (p. 131, et. seq.) has noted the following ten kinds 
(1) Alteration of the Basic Noun ;— ^Agnaye^ changed into ^Surydya! (see 
above); (2) Alteration of Gender; the Mantra ^Vasvyasi rudrdsi, etc. 

(Feminine) is addressed to the Heifer ; and it is changed into 'Vasvasi ru- 
drost' (Masculine) when addressed to the Calf ;—{i) Alteration of Number: 
the Mantra Vhhdgasya vapayd, etcj is changed into Vhhagdndm vapaya, 
etc, (Plural) at the Prdjdpatya-Sacrifice, where there are several goats con¬ 
cerned , (4) Alteration of the Basic Noun anA Gender ; e,g,, *Aguaye ju§{am^ 
is changed into 'Adityaijusfam^: —(5) Alteration of Basic Noun and Number: 
e.g., 'Agnaye ju^fam' is changed into Tishvebhyo devebhyo ju§tam\-—{6) 
Alteration of Number and Gender; 'Prdsmai agnim, etc.* changed into 'Prd- 
bhyah agnim* ; (not so according to Shabara, see Trs. p, 1672)—(7) Alteration 
of the Basic Noun, Gender and Number : for the consecration of the water 
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used for the washing of the corn, we have the Mantra ^Apodevih shuddhaf^ 
sthah , where the words ^Apodevth^ etc,^ are Feminine-Plural; this same 
Mantra when used for the consecration of Clarified Butter, is read as ‘(?Ar- 
tadeva-shuddhamasi*; (8) Alteration in the form of repeating the whole of 
the original twice over; in the cutting of the Skin, the Mantra used 
begins with *Ehadha*y when there is only one skin ; when there are two skins 
concerned, the Mantra begins as 'Ekadhe-Ekadhe* (Su. 9.3. 29—31); (9) 
Alteration of the word with the Nominal Affix; e.g.^ the Mantra — 'Mitrd- 
varunau tvd uttaratahj etc.’ (Vajasa-Sam. 2.3) is changed into *Mitrdvarunau 
tvd purastdty etc, ; (10) Alteration of Indeclinables ; c,g,y the Mantra—^Agnim 
grhndmi .... shvo yajfidya ramatam^ is changed into ‘ . . . . adya yaj^idya^ 
etc., where for shvafy in the original, we have ^adya' in the Modification. 

In this connection, it has to be noted that the Mantra in its modified 
form is not regarded as 'Mantra' in the strict sense of the term ; even though 
it serves the purpose of a Mantra^ it is not a Mantra, it is only an auxiliary 
to the Mantra ; the reason for this lies in the fact that the learned do not 
regard the modified Mantra as ‘Mantra’, and it is entirely upon the usage 
of the learned that it depends whether or not a certain text is to be regarded 
as 'Mantra'. (Su. 2.1.34; Brhati, M.S., 50B).—(See above). 



CHAPTER XXIX 

‘BADHA’—EXCLUSION 

We have seen that under the General Law—that ‘The Ectype should 
be performed in the manner of the Archetype’—certain accessory details 
are ‘transferred’ to the Ectype from the Archetype;—also that in certain 
cases, there is ‘modification’, at the Ectype, of details ‘transferred’ to it 
from the Archetype ; now we proceed a step further and consider those 
cases where there is complete ‘Exclusion’ (Suspension or Anulment) at 
the Ectype of the details which are indicated as to be ‘transferred’ from 
the Archetype to the Ectype. 

The General Principle on this subject of Exclusion has been discussed 
under Sutras 10.1. 1—3. (Bhdsyay Trs., p. 1635 et. seq.). The question 
has been put in the Bhdsya thus—When the details of the Archetype are 
indicated as to be ‘transferred’ to the Ectype,—by virtue of the General 
Law that ‘the Ectype is to be performed in the manner of the Archetype’,— 
are all the details of the Archetype to be adopted at the Ectype ? or is 
there anything that may be excluded ? 

On tliis question, the Prima Facie View is as follows :-“Zn as 

much as the entire procedure—of the Archetype—is transferred to the other 
Context — i,e., to the Ectype,— without any reservation, — it follows that 
all the details should he adopted^’ (Sii. 10.1.1)”. 

The Established Conclusion however is that— In reality, it is only when 
the need is there that the Mantra, the Embellishment or the Substance is to be 
employed. (Sfi. 10.1.2). As a matter of fact, it is not right that all the 
Details of the Archetype should be adopted at the Ectype ; in some cases, 
the Mantra or the Embellishment or the Substance —^iised at the Archetype— 
becomes excluded from the Ectype, when its need has ceased. Every one 
of these Details is used only when there is need for it. There is no Vedic 
text laying down the use of anything that is to needed. In fact, the Ectype 
is not syntactically related to the Archetype at all; all that the text en¬ 
joining the Ectype means is that ‘the desired result should be accomplished 
by means of the Ectype’; and the manner of this accomplishment is indicated 
by the General Law—‘in the same manner in which it is accomplished by 
the Archetype’; and the effect of this is that those details that are adopted 
at the Archetype for the fulfilling of a certain need become excluded from 
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the Ectype, if there is no need for them at the latter ; hence the conclusion 
is that the General law does not indicate the employment at the Ectype of 
those details of the Archetype of which the need has ceased. For example, 
(a) at the Archetype, the Kusha-grass has got to be lopped with special 
Mantras ; but in connection with the Ectype, it is said that ‘the grass used 
should be that which has fallen oif by itself’; hence there is no need for the 
adopting of the grass lopped with special Mantras. (BMsya. Trs., pp. 1636- 
1637.) (6) In connection with the Ectype, it is enjoined that ’the Charu-offe- 
ring is to consist of a Hundred Gold Pieces^ ; of this spec-ial kind of ‘Charu’ 
there can be no ‘threshing’ wliich has been enjoined in connection with the 
'Charu-offermg' of Rice, offered at the Archetype ; this tlireshing therefore, 
not being needed in the case of the gold pieces becomes excluded from the 
Ectype. {BJidsya, Trs. p. 1638.) (c) Similarly at tlie Charu-offering to Vish- 

vedevas, the Invocation to Vimu becomes excluded, as there is no need 
for it. (Bha., Trs.,p. 1639.) 

In regard to case {h) above, that of the offering consisting of gold- 
pieces there is a counter-exception ; we have seen above that the ‘tlireshing’ 
has become excluded from it; now it would seem that the ‘Cooking’ also 
that is done at the Archetype, to the grain-offering, should be excluded 
from the gold-pieces; as there is no need for cooking in their case. But 
there is a direct Injunction laying down the ‘cooking' of the gold-pieces 
‘in Clarified Butter’; and by virtue of this Injunction, it has to bo done,— 
though not for the purpose for which it is done at the Archetype. (Su. 
10.2. 1-2. Bha. Trs. p. 1076.) 

There are two kinds of this Exclusion (Badha)—(See Mimdmsdbdla- 
prakdsha, p. 131 et. seq.) (1) Prapta-bddha (or Prameydpahdra as called by 
Parthasarathi Mishra)—is the ‘Exclusion’ of a Modification indicated by 
‘Transference’;—this Exclusion applies to the Modification which is, by 
its very nature, inadmissible;—(2) Apraptabadha (called Mulochccheda 
by Parthasarathi Mishra),—is the ‘Exclusion’ of a Modification not indicated 
by any of the valid forms of ‘Transference’, which is therefore not admissible. 
The Prapta-badha again has been divided into two kinds— (a) ’Exclusion’, 
through the Six Means of Right Cognition, Sense-perception and the rest, 
—and (ft) ‘Exclusion’ on the strength of ‘Scripture’. Of this latter again, 
there are several subdivisions. For instance— (a) What has been laid down 
as to be done under normal conditions is excluded by what has been laid 
down as to be done under special circumstances of the case; for instance, 
Fifteen Sdmidhmt verses have been laid down as to be recited at the Darshor 
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Sacrijice, and it is also laid down that if the Sacrificer happens to he a Vaishya^ 
the number of Sdmiihem verses to be recited should be Seventeen; accordingly 
under the latter circumstances, seventeen are recited, {h) What has been 
enjoined as merely helping in the accomplishment of the Sacrificial act it 
‘excluded’ in favour of what has been enjoined as accomplishing a results 
desired by the Sacrificer; e,g.y in regard to the same Samidhenl verses, it 
has been laid down that, in the event of the Sacrificer being desirous of 
acquiring ‘fame’ or ‘honour’, the number of verses should be twenty-one; 
this number thus excludes the fifteen and seventeen mentioned above, (c) 
That which has gone before becomes ‘excluded’ by what comes after it; 
e,g,, in connection with the going of the Priests out of Havirdhdna, it is 
laid down that—‘If the Udgatr-Priest breaks the line, the Sacrifice should 
be finished without Fees; if the Pratihartr breaks it, the Sacrificer should 
give away ‘all his belongings’;—^now if it so happens that the line is broken 
by both these Priests, the Sacrificer has to give away ‘all his belongings.’ 
—^the latter rule ‘excluding’ the former, (d) What serves no useful purpose 
becomes ‘excluded’; e.g., the process laid down for the removal of chajBF 
from the grain to be offered becomes excluded at the Ectype when the offering 
consists of ‘gold-pieces’. (See above), (e) Some details that are ‘transferable’ 
from the Archetype to the Ectype under the General Law, are ‘excluded’ 
by Direct Assertion in the Veda itself prohibiting such details; e.g,, the 
Appointment of the Hotr-Priest is ‘excluded’ from the Paitri-Sacrifice. (/) A 
‘transferable’ Substance becomes ‘excluded’ by the Direct Injunction of 
another Substance for the same purpose; e.g,, at the Shyena-Sacrifice, the 
Kusha is ‘excluded’ by Reeds; and though the Fee prescribed at the Arch¬ 
etypal Agnyadhana is the Cow, it beomes ‘excluded’ from the Ectypal Ag- 
nyddhdnas by Hhe old cart duly repaired', which is the fee specially prescribed 
for the latter. (Sii. 10.3. 30-33.) {g) What is laid down by the General 
Rule is ’excluded’ by the Special Rule; e.g., in connection with the Far- 
u^praghdsa, there is a Substance specially prescribed in the shape of the 
Niskdsa (the whey, left after the removal of the curdled pieces of milk); 
and this ‘excludes’ the Cake which would come into the Varunapraghdsa 
by the General Law regarding the Ectype being performed in the manner 
of the Archetype. (Su. 7.3,16.) (h) The Useless is ‘excluded’ by the Useful; 
e.g,, among the Mantras laid down as to be recited as ^Nigadas', — i.e., words 
addressed to others,—there are some Yajus texts also;—^with regard to 
the reciting of the Yajus-texts it is laid down that it should be done not- 
loudly—Silently; —^now if, the words meant to be addressed to others were 
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recited Silently, they would entirely fail in their purpose; for this reason, 
the \<ilient* ‘reciting’ of the Yajus becomes, in this case, ‘excluded’ by the 
‘loud reciting’, which would serve a useful purpose when heard by the 
other person to whom it is addressed, {i) The Smaller is ‘excluded’ by 
the Larger ; e.g., in connection with the Paflchadashardtra-Sacrifice, when 
we come to consider the matter of ‘names’, we find that the single name 
*Agni§tut \—which would indicate the reciting of the Agmyi Subrahmanyd 
verse—is ‘excluded’ in favour of the several names ^Jyotis' and the rest, 
by virtue of which the Aindrl Subrahmanyd is recited, (j) That which has 
room for itself elsewhere becomes ‘excluded’ by that which, if not adopted 
on the occasion in question, would have no place anywhere else ; e.gr., with 
reference to recitation preceeding the Agnlsomlya offering, it is laid down 
that it is to bo done silently ; but with regard to the Dlksaniyd Isti, a dis¬ 
tinct accent has been prescribed, showing that the Mantras have to bo recited 
loudly enough to allow of the accentuation being marked ;—now as regards 
this latter recitation, the Silent method is ‘excluded’ in favour of the louder, 
in view of the fact that the Silent method, if dropped at the Dlksaniyd, 
could still be adopted at the recitations on other occasions, while the parti¬ 
cular accent, if dropped at the Dlksandyd Recitation, could not be adpoted 
at any other reciataion ; so that it would be dropped entirely ; which cannot 
be permitted in regard to anything that has been directly enjoined in the 
Veda. 


In all these cases we had the ‘Exclusion’ of details the adoption of 
which was indicated by some valid Means of Knowledge. There is ‘Ex¬ 
clusion’ also of such things as do not have their adoption indicated by any 
valid means. As there can be no limit to such things, the number of ‘Ex¬ 
clusions’ of this kind cannot be fixed. Shankara-BhafUi enumerates and 
exemplifies no less than 666 ‘Exclusions’ of this class. (See Mlmdmsdbdla- 
prakdsha, pp. 134—137..) 

There are several instances, where there is ‘Exclusion’, not of all the 
details transferable from the Archetype, but of only a portion of these. 
For instance, for the baking of the Cake dedicated to Agni, eight Pans have 
been prescribed, in connection with the .^f^/ieya-Sacrifice;—^in connection 
with its Ectype, the offering to Dydvdpjthri, only one Pan is prescribed; 
hence when transfering the Pan from the Agneya to the Ectypal offering, 
only me of the eight pans shall be brought in,—and that too only the first 
—and the remaining seven shall be ‘excluded’. (Su. 10—6.1—3.) 
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In some cases of Transference the order of the details transferred is 
altered ; for instance, at the Archetjrpal J^o^isfoma-Sacrifice, there are cer¬ 
tain Cups dedicated to certain Deities;—when these are ‘transferred’ to 
the Ectype, the order in which they were held at the Archetype,— when 
the cup dedicated to Indra came first,—is changed and the cup held first 
is that dedicated to SJmhra; and this in accordance with the Direct In¬ 
junction t-o that effect, (Su. 10.5. 67—-69.). This change of order has been 
called 'Pratikarm. 

Li some cases the Details 'transferred’ from the Archetype are not 
sufficient for tlic Ectype ; e, g., at the Archetype only fifteen Sdmans are 
sung, while for the Ectype, twenty-one have been prescribed ; in this case 
the remaining Six-Sdmans have to be added over and above tho fifteen trans¬ 
ferred from the Archetype ; and the number twenty-one is not to bo made 
up by repeating twice Six out of the same fifteen Sdmans. (Su. 10. 5. 15—25.) 
Similarly, the Archetypal Jyolistoma is performed by only one Sacrificer; 
but the Ectypal Sattra must have seventeen Sacrificers, according to a Di¬ 
rect Injunction to that effect. (Sfi. 10.6. 45—50.) 

The Subject of Badha, ‘Exclusion’, leads on to that of its antithesis, 
Samuchchaya, Inclusion’, or ‘Combination’; by virtue of which there is 
‘Combination’ of what is prescribed for the Ectype specifically with what 
is ‘transferred’ to it from the Archetype. For instance, in connection with 
the Naksatresti, certain additional Libations have been prescribed as to be 
poured after the principal offerings,—these libations being offered to the 
Krittikds, to Amha and to Dald,—'dt the Archtype however, after the prin¬ 
cipal offerings come the Ndrista-homas; these Ndrista-hornas are transfer¬ 
able to the Naksatresti; and in this case there is no ‘exclusion’ from the 
Naksatresiiy of either the before-mentioned libations to the Krittikds, etc., 
or of the Ndrista-homas ; both sets of offerings are ‘combined’ and offered ; 
and the reason for this non-exclusion lies in the fact that these offerings serve 
transcendental purposes and there can be no justification for abandoning 
either of them. 

MEANING OF THE NEGATIVE TERM 

As ‘Exclusion’,—which is practically the same as ‘Prohibition,’— 
is generally expressed by the Negative Term, Jaimini has discussed the - 
signification of the Negative Term under Su. 10.8.1. et. seq. 

(1) In most cases, we find ‘Exclusion’ or Prohibition’ relating to 
such details as are indicated as to be transferable to the Ectype from the 
Archetype, under the General Law relating to the Archetype and the Ectype ; 
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and (2) in some cases it is found to relate to details that have been en¬ 
joined in a general way without reference to any particular Sacrifice. 

(1) An instance of ^Exclusion’ or Prohibition’ of a Detail indicated 

as transferable to the Ectypo from the Archetype, under the General Law, 
—we have the case of the Appointment of the Priests, this has been laid down 
in coimection with the Archetype, and as such is transferable to the Ec- 
fyp<^ i regard to the Ectype it has been directly prohibited by a Vedic 

textthis prohibition is regarded as modifiying, in regard to the Ectype, 
the Archetypal Injunction and its indications to this extent that it is taken 
to mean that at the Ectype one should employ all the details of the 
Archetyj^ie, with the Exception of the Appointment of Priests'. Thus in this 
case, the Prohibition signifies Exception. (Su. 10.8. 1—4.) 

(2) In a case where there are two mutually contradictory assertions 
in two Vedic texts themselves,— e.g., one text says ‘the Soda shin vessel 
should be held at the Atirdtra, and another to the effect tliat ‘the Sodashin 
should not be held at the Atirdtra'. —the Negative Term in the latter text 
does not signify Exception, as it negatives the previous declaration entirely ; 
hence in. this case, the Prohibition expressed by the Negative Term modifies 
the Archetypal Injunction and its indications to this extent that the par¬ 
ticular detail of Holding the Vessel —is made a matter of option. (Su. 
6 . 10 . 6 .) 

In some cases, the Negative Term signifies only the praise of some¬ 
thing other than what is negatived. E.g., in connection with the Agnihotra, 
we have a Vedic text to the effect that—‘One should offer the Wild-Sesamum\ 
and this ends with the words ‘the wild sesamwn is no offering at alF ; the 
first part of the text lays down the Wild Sesamum as something to be offered, 
while the second part Sf)eaks of the same as not to-be-offered ; with a view 
to reconcile these two contradictory statements, the negative assertion in 
the second part of the text has been taken to mean that—‘the ojfereing 
not milk at the Agnihotra is so praiseworthy that even such an excellent 
substance as the Wild Sesam/am may not be offered in its place’ ; in this 
case, the negation, i.e., exclusion, prohibition—of the Wild Sesamum sig¬ 
nifies the praise of Milk. (Su. 10.8.7.) 

(4) In some cases, the Negative Term signifies only partial ‘Exclusion’. 
E.g.y in connection with the Jyotistoma we have the text—‘The man who has 
been initiated for the Sacrifice should not make gifts or offer libations’, 
—where certain acts are forbidden for the Initiated Sacrificer ;—these same 
acts are also found to be enjoined by another texts as what should be done, 
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for the purpose of securing certain desirable results ;—these same acts are 
also ‘transferable’ to the Agnihotra, as helping the accomplishment of the 
Sacrifice. The question arises as the where these two sets of the acts are 
meant to be negatived by the said Prohibition—(a) at the Jyotistoma itself, 
where it is to be performed for obtaining certain results, or (6) at the Agni- 
hotra where it accomplishes the Sacrifice, or (c) at both of these ? The 
Established Conclusion is that the acts are not prohibited in connection 
with both ,—they are prohibited only in connection with the case where they 
are performed with a view to desirable results ; and the reason for this con¬ 
clusion lies in the fact that the text containing the Negation or Prohibi¬ 
tion in question follows clearly upon the Injunction of the Acts as leading 
to certain desirable results for the performer. (Su. 10.8. 12—15.) 



CHAPTER XXX 

‘TANTEA’ CENTRALISATION 

We have dealt with ‘Exclusion’ and ‘Inclusion’, of Details ; these ena¬ 
ble us to determine the extent and the scojpe of the Ectypal Sacrifice. This 
leads us to consider the means of determining the extent and scofe of the 
entire Sacrifices—specially the composite ones—which consists of a Pri¬ 
mary and a number of Subsidiary Sacrifices. This subject lends itself to 
a twofold division— (a) There are certain Subsidiaries which, if performed 
once, effectually help, by that single perfromance, more than one Acts; 
this help accorded by a single performance of the Subsidiary to several 
Primaries has been called ^Tantra' (Centralisation, Collectivation ;— (h) 
there are, on the other hand, soem Subsidiaries which have to be repeated 
in connection with each Primary to which they are related ; this repetition 
of the Subsidiary with each Primary has been called 'Avdpa* (De-centrali- 
sation, Distribution). 

As a preliminary to the consideration of this question of ‘Centrali¬ 
sation’ and ‘Decentralisation’, it is necessary to consider whether in the 
case of a composite Sacrificial performance, consisting of a number of minor 
Sacrifices, the specified result follows from all collectively or from each seve¬ 
rally. There are similar questions that arise in regard to all composite Sa¬ 
crifices. (Bhdsya, Trs., pp. 2080-2081.) 

The Established Conclusion on this question is that the result follows 
from aU the Sacrifices collectively. 

This is the case with the Darsha-Purnamdsa for instance, which is 
a composite Sacrifice, consisting of six Sacrifices—the Agneya and the rest; 
and ‘Heaven’ has been declared to be the Result following from them. 
The question is—Does this result proceed from all the six Sacrifices in 
common, collectively ? Or from each of them severally ?—The Established 
Conclusion on this question is that —these Sacrifices, thcmgh made up of 
several Acts, should be regarded as one Act {Composite)—because they are 
related to a single purpose and because they are called by a single name. (Sii. 
11.1.1.) That is to say, though the Agneya and the other empmponents 
of the Darsha-Purimmdsa are distinct from each other, they should be re¬ 
garded as ‘one act’, because they are all related to the same Result, collec¬ 
tively ; and those Sacrifices which lead to the same single Result must be 
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^one act’. That these acts are related to the Result collectively follows from 
the fact that they are called by a single name, which name signifies all the 
component acts collectively, and it is through this name that the text has 
connected the Acts with the particular Result. {BMsya, Trs., pp. 2082-2083.) 

The use of this discussion lies in the fact that, if the Result followed 
from all the component Sacrifices collectively, then the Subsidiary, Details 
should have to be performed only once,— yiot with each of the compo¬ 
nent Sacrifices ; whereas if the Result followed from each of the component 
Sacrifices severally, then the Subsidiary details should have to be performed 
with each one of these com])onents. Thus then, in the former case, there 
would be Tantra, 'Centralisation’, and in the latter case Avdjpa, 'Decen¬ 
tralisation’. 

The same question arises in regard to the Subsidiaries also :—Do 
all the prescribed Subsidiaries help tlieir Primary collectively ? Or does each 
Subsidiary accord its help iedependejitly of the rest ? The Established 
Conclusion here also is that it is collectively that the Subsidiaries hlep the 
Primary ; so that here also we have Tantra, ‘Centralisation’ (Su. 11.1. 5—19). 

A typical instance is provided by the Praydjas which are Subsidiary 
to the Darsha-Purnarndsa ; and the conclusion is tliat these Praydjas have 
to be performed only once, and thereby they help the whole of the composite 
Darsha-Purnamdsa. (Su, 11,1. 29—37.) 

Anoilier general question dealt with in this connection is in regard 
to the Prospective Sacrifices, i.(\. Sacrifices performed witli a veiw to a de¬ 
finite result. Should these be performed only once ? Or should they be 
repeated ? The Established Conclusion on this question is that such Sacri¬ 
fices may be repeated as often as one may liave the desire for the particular 
result. (Su. 11.1. 20—25.) In the case of acts with visible results, they 
have to be repeated as often as it may be necessary for the obtaining of 
that result; e.g., the Threshing of the Corn has to be repeated until the 
removal of the chaff has been accomplished. (Su. 11.1.27.) But these same 
acts, if performed with a view to unseen results, should be performed only 
once. (Su. 11.1.28.) 

The following are some other typical instances of Tantra. (a) Bear¬ 
ing upon the Darsha-Purimmdsa Sarcifice, we have a number of Injunctions 
laying down details in connection with them such as ‘the Darsha-Purna- 
mdsa should be performed upon level ground’, ‘the Purnamasd should be 
performed on the Full-Moon day’, ‘there should be four Priests at it’, and 
so forth. From those Injunctions it would seem that the entire Darsha- 
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PUrmmdsa should be perfromed on level ground, on the Full-Moon day and 
so forth,—the whole Sacrifice being repeated at each place and time men* 
tinned. But the Established Conclusion on this point is that the entire 
Darsha-Puruamdsa is to be performed once only, and that this one perfor¬ 
mance should be done at the place and time laid down in the text; and 
the reason for this lies in the fact that the numerous acts comi)osing the 
Darsha-Purmmdsa are to bring about their Result collectively, as com¬ 
bining to make up the single performance of the Sacrifice as a whole. (Su. 
11.2.1-2.) (h) All the Sxtbsidiarij, Sacrifices entering into a Primary Sacrifice 
should similarly be performed only once at the same, time and place as 
that Primiry. (Su. 11.2. 3—10.) (c) A third instance of Tantra is provided 
by the Agnycidhdna, Fire-Installation,—which is done only once in life and 
is used at the subsequent Sacrifices. (Su. 11.3.2.) 

This same Darsha-Purmmdsa supj)lics an instance of Avdpa, ‘De¬ 
centralisation’, also;—This Sacrifice consists of two sets of Sacrifices— 
one called ‘Darsha' and the other ‘Purmmusa; though the Subsidiaries 
prescribed for each set are nearly the same, yet they have to bo repeated 
with each of the two sets; and the reason for this lies in the fact that, though 
the two sets together make up a single Sacrifice, leading to a sigide Result, 
yet, in asmuch as the two sets are performed on two different days—fifteen 
days apart—the Subsidiaries performed with one set would be performed 
on t he day on which that set is performed; and thus they would not be per¬ 
formed on the day prescribed for the second set, which latter would, 
therefore, be left incomplete, bereR of the prescribed Subsidiaries. 
In such cases therefore, the Subsidiaries have to be repeated, (Sa.11.2. 

11-17.) 

There are however certain Subsidiaries which, by their very nature, 
—and also by virtue of Direct Injunctions,—cannot be performed on the 
same day as their Primary; for instance, the Erecting of the Altar has 
been enjoined as to be done on the day preceding the performance of the 
Darsha; and hence this Erection cannot be done on the same day as the 
Darsha Sacrifice itself. (Su. 11. 3.1.) 
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(A) ‘PKASAljaA’-MrMBEXI APPLICATION 

^Tantra has been defined as consisting in the single performance of a 
Subsidiary benefiting more than one Primary,—that single performance being 
enjoined and intended by the Sacrifice! to help more than one Primary Act 
In certain cases, the scope of this 'tantra' is further extended, and the single 
performance of a Subsidiary,—even though prescribed and intended to help 
one Primary,—is accepted as helping another Prinary also, when this latter 
is performed by the same man and at the same time and place as the former 
Primary. This is called ^Prosanga, Extended Application, For instance, 
in connection with the Agnisoinlyd AnimahSacrifice, there is an offering of 
Meat-Cake, laid down in the text,—‘Having offered the omentum of the 
animal sacrificed to Agni-Soma, one should offer the Meat-cahe^ dedicated 
to Agni-Soma\ The question in regard to this is —Should the Subsidiaries 
— i,€.j the Praydjas —which have been prescribed for the Agmsormyd Sa¬ 
crifice, be performed separately for the Meat-cake Offering ? Or is this 
Meat-cake offering to be regarded as having received the requisite help from 
those Subsidiaries as performed in connection with the Agnisomtyd Animal- 
Sacrifice, —and there is no need for a separate performance of these ? The 
Established Conclusion on this question is that the Meat-cake-offering is 
accomplished through the Subsidiaries performed during the Procedure of the 
Animal-Sacrifice; hecmise it has been enjoined in the middle of the Process, 
(Su. 12.1.3.) That is, as a matter of fact, the Cake-offering has been laid 
down in the middle of the Procedure of the Animal-Sacrifice; by virtue of 
which the help rendered by the Subsidiaries operates both ways— i,e,, it 
helps the Animal-Sacrifice as well as the Cake-offering; the Subsidiaries 
performed in connection with the Animal-Sarifice are in proximaty to the 
Cake-offering also ; and by virtue of this proximity, they render help to this 
latter offering also; like the lamp lighted in the house illumining the road 
also. {Bhdsya, Trs., p. 2256.) Even though we have no such Injunction 
as that ‘What is done for the Anirnal-Sacrifice helps the Cake-offering also’, 
yet the circumstances brought into existence by the performance of the 
Subsidiaries with the intention of helping one act, could not cease to exist 
and withdraw their help from another Act also, which latter might happen 
to be performed at that same time and place and by the same Performer, 
(Su. 12.1. 1-6.) 
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Similarly, when one has erected the Sacrificial Altar in connection 
with the Agnistoma-Sacrifice ,—if he wishes to perform an Isti also, after 
that Agnisloma, he need not erect another Altar for the latter; the same 
Altar can serve for both Sacrifices. (Su.12.2. 8-9.) 

There are certain exceptions to this also For instance, the Armabha- 
niyd Isti has been enjoined as to be performed at the commencement of the 

first Darsha-Purmmdsa that one undertakes to perform,_as shown under 

9.1. 34-35 ; though this Isti is meant to be only purificatory or preparatory 
in character,---tending to purify the Sacrificer and prepare him for the Sa¬ 
crifice,—yet, in asmuch as a single perfornance helps all the Sacrifices per¬ 
formed by the man in course of the Darsha-Purnamdsa, it has to be repeated 
along with each of the Ectypes that the man performs ; and the reason for 
this lies in the fact that the qualification ‘hfe-long’ does not pertain to the 
Primary Sacrifice, but to the performer of each Sacrifice (as shown under 
2.4.1), and hence there is no ‘Extended Application’ of the Aramhhamyd 
Isti in this case (12.2. 19—21). 

(B) ‘VIKALPA’ OPTION 

We now proceed to consider the subject of ‘Option,’ ‘Vikalpa’, which 
may be regarded as an antithesis to Sammuchchaya, ‘Combination, or ‘In¬ 
clusion’, dealt with the by Sutra under Discourse 9. (See above) In 
cases of ‘Inclusion’, there is performance of several Subsidiaries together 
while in cases of ‘Option’, only one of the several possible Subsidiaries can 
be performed; and the choice in the matter lies with the Sacrificer. 

Before taking up the particular instances of Option, a few general 
observations on the subject appear to be called for. As a rule. Option is 
not permissible except under strict necessity ; because its acceptance gives 
rise to eight undesirable contingencies. For instance, there is the typical 
instance of Option between Yava and Vidhi, both of which are optional 
alternatives;—accepting this option, (1) if we use VrXhi, and not use Yava, 

we reject the authority of the Vedic text enjoining the use of Yava, _(2) 

we assume the untrustworthy character of this text,—(3) if, on the other 
hand, we use Yava, and not use VrVii, we reject the authority of the text 
prescribing Vrlhi, and (4) assume the imtrustworthy character of this text; 
(6) in this latter case again, we accept the authority of the Yava-text which 
we had rejected before, (6) we thereby reject the previously-assumed un- 
trutworthinoss of the Yava-text; (7) in using the Vrihi again, we accept the 
authority of the Vr%hi-text we had rejepted before, and (8) we also reject 
the previously-assumed untrustworthiness of that text. 
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It many be noted that these objections apply only to the case of 
those options which arc not-restriceid, that is, those where the choice is 
left to the will of the Agent; it does not apply to those cases where the op¬ 
tion is restricted, vyavasthita, —says Devandtha 

hura in his Adhikaranakaumudi (p. 1). 

Options have been grouped primarily under three heads: {Vide Alt- 
mdm^sdhdlaprakdslia, p. 152—65) (A) Indicated by Reason, (B) Indicated 
by Direct Declaration, (C) Dependent upon the wish of the Agent. 

(A) Of Option indicated by Reason, there are eight sub-divisions:— 
(1) Option between two 'kinds', e.g., between the kind of corn, called 'VrlhV 
and that called 'Yava ; —(2) between two particular individual things, 
c.jr., at the Darsha-Purnamdsa, for the Agrmomvya-offering, the Cake offered 
may be the one baked either on eleven or twelve pans, as laid down in the 
texts of two different Vedic Rescensions {Vide 2. 4. 8—32) ;—(3) between 
two Qualities ; e.g., between the Black and the Red colours of the Goat 
for the AgmsomCiya-ojfering: (4) between two x\.ct8 ; e,g,, at the Jyotistoma 
when the Priests go out of the Havirdhdna, forming themselves into a line, 
if the line happens to be broken by one Priest, one set of Expiatory Rites 
is to be performed,- -if by another Priest, then another set,—if both should 
happen to break the line simultaneously, then there is Option between the 
two sets of Expiatory Rites, (See Su. 6. 5. 51—53)(5) Between the using 
of one kind of things and the total abandoning of it; e,g,, for the Vdjasa- 
neyins, it has been laid down that they may or may not recite the Naksatra 
Mantra^ so that the Recitation of the kind of Mantra called 'Naksatra 
Mantra may be done or may be entirely omitted ; (6) Between the using 
and abandoning of a pai ticular hidividual thing ; e,g., the particular Mantra 
called 'SambhCmt may be recited or entii-ely omitted ; (7) Between the 

adopting and abandoning of a Quality; e,g,, for the Altar of the Darsha-Sacri- 
fee, a particular size has been presetibed,—and at the same time there is 
a declaration to the effect that ^thero need be no exact measui'ement for 
the Altar’; hence the specially-prescribed Size may or may not be adopted ; 
(8) Between the perlorming and abandoning of an Act; e.g., the Holding 
of the Sodashin vessel at the Atirdtra may or may not be done. 

All these eight kinds of Option may be either Kratvartha, —helping 
the fulfilment ot the Sacrifice—or Purusdrtha, accomplishing something 
desirable for the Agent, All the instances cited above belong to the former 
class ; i.e,, they are all Kratvartha Options. At the Harsha-Putnarndsa 
Sacrifice, the water is fetched in a vessel which has a handle four inches long 
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and a cavity eight inches deep and about nine inches in diameter ; if the 
Sacrificer is desirous of securing Brahmic-Glory. the vessel should, according 
to one text, be made of Wood, while, according to another text, of Bell- 
metal ; and this gives rise to option. There are Eleven kinds of this Purus- 
drtha option. 

All these nineteen options are Indicated by Reason. 

(B) Of Option Indicated by Direct Declaration also there are nineteen 
kinds. As an example of one of these, we have the Option indicated by the 
Vedic text—‘One who desires to Sacrifice with corns, or with animals, or 
Soma should perform the Sacrifice on the Moonless day or on, the Full-Moon 
day^ ; where we have the option regarding the material substances, as also 
regarding time. In Smrti also we have the text to the effect that ‘the Pitrs 
remain satisfied for a month, with offerings of Sesamum or Barley"; where 
we have an option between the two substances Sesamum and Barley. 

(C) Of the third kind of Option—that dependent on the wish of the 
Agent, —also, there are nineteen kinds. As an example of this, we have 
the following :—In connection with the Ashvamedha, it has been laid down 
that ‘A Brahmana is to be sacrificed to Brahma ; the Brdhrnana —thus 
Sacrificed may be one belonging to the Kaundinya or to any other Gotra ; 
this depends entirely on the wish of the Sacrificer. 

There is another division of Options into two classes—(a) Vyavasthita, 
‘Ilest^icted^—^where, among the alternatives, there is a limit or restriction, 
and (6) Avyavasthita, ‘Unrestricted’,—where there is no such restriction or 
limit. Each of these again is Indicated by Reason or Indicated by Direct 
Declaration. Examples of this latter class— i.e., Restricted Option Indicated 
by Direct Declaration, we have in the cases already cited. As an example 
of the Restricted Option Indicated by Reason, we have one from the Smrtis, 
discussed by Kumdrila (in the Smrti-pdda of the Tantravdrtika); it has been 
laid down that—‘The Brahmana should devote twelve years of his life to the 
study of each of the Vedas,— or as many years as may be necessary" ; —on 
the face of it, this appears to indicate an unrestricted Option, to be deter¬ 
mined entirely by the wish of the Student whether he will complete the entire 
course of the study of the four Vedas in 48 years or in 4 only ; but by means 
of Reasoning, it has been shown by Kumdrila that here we have the Option 
of the Restricted kind,—^the meaning of the text being that ‘if the Student 
is not going to take to the life of the householder, he should devote 48 years 
to Vedic study,—if however he is going to enter that life, then he should 
devote only 6 years to each Veda and complete the course in 20 years ; but 
40 
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in case he is not able, under his peculiar cireumstances, to devote-more than 
2 or 3 years to each Veda he should adopt this last course, and so on. (See 
Tantravdrtika, p. 112.) 

Restriction of Options indicated hy Direct Declaration is of seven kinds :— 
(1) Restriction regarding Place ; the Consecration of Fire having been 
laid down as to be performed during Spring, the question arises as to which 
of the two methods of counting the seasons is to be adopted ; Seasons are as 
a rule calculated by the ‘Lunar' month has been taken by some people to 
begin with the Moonless Day, and by others, with the Full-Moon day. The 
idea derived from all this would be that there is no restriction regarding 
the calculating of the month, and hence of the Seasons; but the requisite 
Restriction is provided by another text in the which asserts 

that—‘The system of the counting of the month as commencing with the 
Dark Fortnight is not accepted in countries lying to the South of the Vindhya 
HilW ; so here we have the Option restricted to Place. (2) Restriction in 
regard to the reciting of the Vartraghm and the Vrdhanvati Mantras at the 
Darsh-Purnarndsa, there being an uncertainty as to which of the two sets 
is to be recited on the Mooyiless and which on the Full-Moon day, we have 
the restrictive rule to the effect that the Vartraghm are to be recited on the 
Full-Moon day and the Vrdhanvati on the Moonless day^ ; so here the Option 
becomes restricted in regard to Time. —(3) Then there is restriction in regard 
to the Agent also ; e.g., at the Darsha-Purnarndsay a Mantra is to be recited 
by the sacrificer, and in this connection three Mantras have been mentioned 
(1) ^Agne vratapate, (2) 'Vdyo vratapaie and (3) 'Aditya vratapate ; —from 
which it would seem as if any Sacrificer may recite any one of these three 
Mantras ; but there is the distinct rule to the effect that—‘The first of the 
three Mantras is to be recited by the Brdhmana, the second by the Ksai- 
triya and the third by the Vaishya, Sacrificer’.—(4) There is Restriction also 
in regard to Action itself; e.g., in connection with the Varunapraghdsa- 
Sacrifice two Vihdras (Place for keeping the offering-materials) have been 
prescribed, one to the North and another to the South ;—and the impression 
being that any one of the performers might deposit anything on any one 
of the Vihdras, the Option becomes restricted by the further rule that ‘the 
Adhvaryu-priest is to keep eight of the articles on the Northern one and the 
Pratiprasthdtr-priest is to keep the Mdruti on the Southern One’, (5) There 
is Restriction also with regard to the Result; e.g., with regard to the several 
Optional Nidhanas (additional syllables added to the text of the Sdman^ 
by the exegencies of the music) to be adopted at the Jyoti^prna-Sacrifice^ 
4>here is a rule laying down that —‘When the Sacrificer desires min, the 
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Nidhana to be used is iHs,—when he desires food, it is to be l7r^,—and 
when he desires Heaven, it is to be C’; hence we have Restriction of the 
Option through the Result, —(6) There is Restriction also in regard to the 
Occasion or Contingent Circumstances; e.g., there is the rule—Tn the case 
of the death of a Sapinda the period of impurity is to be ten days, —or till 

after the day of Bonepicking, or three days, -or one day’ /—here we have 

a number of Options which would be very confusing; but the wide Option 
has been restricted by another rule, which says—‘When the dead Sapinda 
is one whose Upanayana had been performed, the period shall be ten days; 
if his Tonsure had been performed, and not the Upanayana, —then only 

four days . one day being the period in the case of the dead child having 

only just cut its teeth’.—Lastly, there is the Conditional Restriction; e.g,, 
Yava and Vrlhi are both enjoined as approved alternative grains to be used 
as offering materials; and this option has been restricted conditionally, by 
the rule that ‘if one has commenced the preformance with Vrlhi, he should 
proceed with the same to the end of the performance.’ 

In regard to Option, the following facts are noteworthy 

In several cases, where there may appear to be Option, there is no 
real option at all; e.g., in cases where several details have been laid down 
with regard to the same act,—each of these details being intended for a 
distinct purpose; in such cases every one of the details has to be adopted. 
(Su. l‘2.3.9.) But in cases where the details are for the same purpose, there 
is Option. (12.3. 10—14.) Similarly in regard to the several Expiatory 
Rites, if these are all prescribed in connection with the same delinquency, 
then there is to be Option (12. 3—15); but there is to be no Option when 
they are prescribed in connection with different dcliquencies, in which latter 
case, all have to be performed. So with Mantras, it is only when several 
have been prescribed for the same purpose that we have Option, (12.3.28). 
But when, of such Mantras, one is found to be indicative of mere Recitation, 
another of Praise, and another of Invocation of Blessings,—ev&ij one of 
these has to be recited (12.4. 1-2), With regard to (ri/te—where several 
numbers, 6, 12, etc., are prescribed, there is to be Option. (Su. 12.4.9.) 




CHAPTER XXXII 

ACTS-SACRIFICES 

Tlie Rules of Interpretation evolved in the Mlmamd-Sutra, are of 
universal application,—useful wherever texts have to be interpreted. 
But they have suffered from the fact that the Commentators on the Sutras, 
from the earliest times it seems, chose for their illustrations the texts bearing 
upon Sacrifices, the reasons for this are obvious. Hinduism is a religion 
of Sacrifices in the highest sense of the term; as ordinarily understood 
however, the term has been understood to stand for the Sacrifi.ces offered on 
the physical plane, represented by the offerings of material substances to 
'Deities*. During the time the Commentators known to us lived, these 
Sacrifices formed the most important factor in the life of the Hindu. Natu¬ 
rally therefore the performance of those appeared to them to be the most 
familiar instances with which to illustrate the rules of interpretation. Circu¬ 
mstances have entirely changed, and 'Sacrifices’ are now known merely by 
name; so that the illustrative examples have become all but unintelligible. 
A clear study of Sanskrit Literature will however reveal the fact that the 
rules have been drawn upon to elucidate knotty points in other branches 
(ff study and investigation also,—notably so in the domain of legal studies ; 
and naturally so, because the 'Law’ of the Hindus is based, directly or indi- 
rectly, on Scriptural texts (see above); and the interpretation of these texts 
had to bo done through the Rules of Interpretation evolved in the Mimdmsd 
Sutra. We shall see later on how effectively these Rules have been utilised 
in the Literature of Hindu Law, as also in other branches of Literatm’e. 
(See below) 

In the meantime however, in order to make intelligible the discussions 
and arguments carried on by the M^rndmsaka in the earlier chapters of this 
work, it is necessary to provide a short account of these Sacrifices. 

As we have seen above, the subject-matter of Mimdmsd is ^Dhamui\ 
and this term stands for what the man should do ; but in common usage the 
term includes such acts as Yaga {Sacrifice proper), Homa (Pouring of Libations), 
Dana (Making Gifts),>Snawa (Bathing), Dhydna (Meditation), Japa (Repea¬ 
ting Mantras) and so forth; but the principal forms of Dharma that form 
the subject-matter of Mimdmsd Shdstra are Yaga, Ddna and Homa, The 
Bhdsya says—'The Primary act is in the form of Yaga (Sacrificing), Ddna 
(Giving), and Homa (Pouring into a receptacle)—(Trs„ p, 784), Every 
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one of these acts consists in the offering of a certain thing fco some one else ; 
and the ‘offering’ common to all these has been defined as ‘the setting aside 
of one’s own ownership over the thing offered and the bringing about of the 
ownership of another person (the recipient of the gift)’— {Bhdsya, Trs., p. 
785). (a) This offering becomes a Yaya, Sacrifice, when 'it brings about the 
connection between a substance and a Deity' —says the Sutra (4.2.27), In this 
case, there is a simple offering to the Deity;—(6) Homa also is the same, 
with the further element of ‘Pouring’; so that Homa is an act of offering 
a substance by pouring it into a receptacle (Bha., Trs. p. 785). 

The Tuptihd remarks that thci Bhdsya has used the word 'dsecfiana\, 
‘Pouring’, because this element is present in most Homas, where the subs¬ 
tance generally used is Clarified Butter or some such liquid subastance; 
as a matter of fact however, there are several Homas at which Sesamum 
and other grains are offered ; so that what differentiates the Homa from the 
Yaga is this, that in the Homa the substance is thrown into some suitable 
receptacle, as remarked by Tantraratna and Prakarnapanchikd (P. 105). 
It is not necessary that this ‘receptacle’ of the offering should be Fire 
in order to make it 'Homa\ as has been asserted in the Bhdttabhdskara, 
because in many Homas, the Substance is put into Water ; e.g., at the 
Arabhrtha-Isti performed on the completion of the Agnis(oma, 

(c) In Dana, ‘Gift, there is offering of the Substance followed by the 
actual bringing about of the ownership of the Recipient. (Bha. Trs.p. 785). 
The difference among Yaga, Homa Dana is as follows:— The relinqui¬ 
shment of one’s own ownership over the offered substance is the factor common 
to all three ; but in Yaga, the relinquishment of one’s ownership is merely 
verbal, the substance offered not being actually taken away by the Recip¬ 
ient (Deity ; in Dana, what is offered is actually taken away by the Recip¬ 
ient ; and in Homa what is offered thrown into some suitable receptacle, 
Fire or Water. 

The ‘Deity’ to whom the Sacrifice is offered is, for the Mimdmsaka, 
a purely hypothetical entity, posited for the sake of the Sacrifice, which 
would not be an act of ‘Sacrifice’ unless there were a Deity to whom the 
offering is made; hence the Deity is subordinate to the Sacrifice. This, as 
we have seen (above) has been clearly brought out in Su. 9. 1. 6—10, in 
which connection we have learnt from the Bhdsya that the Deity has no phy¬ 
sical body,—It does not eat anything,—It is not either pleased or displeased, 
nor can it award rewards and punishments as the results of Sacrifices. 
{Vide above Sec. on Vha, Modification). 
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The main classification of Sacrifices is on the basis of the Substances 
offered. On this basis, they have been classified under the following three 
heads:— 

I. Isti (including also the Hauiryajfias). These consist of the offer¬ 
ing of Milk, Butter, Kice, Barley and other grains,—made by the Yajamdna 
(Sacrificer accompanied by his wife, and helped by four Ofliciating Priests). 
These Priests are— Adhvaryu, Brahmany Hotr and Agmdhra ; the Adhvaryu 
is the most important among these, chosen before the rest and operating as 
the General Executive, from beginning to the end of the performance; his 
seat is on the Eastern side ;~the Brahman is the second to be chosen; 
he is the general supervisor and inspector, well-versed in ritualistic details 
and in the three Vedas; it is his function also to perform the Expiatory 
Rites; his seat is on the Southern side:—the seat of the Ilotr is on the Western 
side, and his duty is to recite all such hymns as the SdmidheniSy and the rest;— 
the Agnidhra is seated on the Northern side, holds the wooden sword and 
offers the responses with the word ^astu^ to some of the acts done by the 
Adhvaryu. According to the last Topic of Discourse XII of the Mimdmsd- 
Sutray all the Priests officiating at the Sacrifice shall be Brdhmams. 

The Prahrti or Archetype of the Isti class is the composite Darsha- 
Purnamdsa Sacrifice (described in Shatapatha Brdhmana I and II) ; this, 
along witJi the following six Vihrtis or Ectypos, constitutes the seven 
Samsthds (Forms or Stages) of the Isti. These Six Ectypos are—(1) Agnyd- 
dhydna described in Katyayana’s Shrauia-Sutra 4. 179 e(. seq.)y (2) Agnihotray 
along with its own Ectypo, the Mdsdgnihoira (described in Shatapatha 
1. 7. 1. et seq. ; and in Shrauta-Sutra 4), (3) Agrayanesti {Shatapatha 4. 2. 2); 
(4) Chdturmdsija {Shrauta-Sutra 5), with its four sections, the Vaishvadeva, 
the Varunapraghdsa, the Shdkhamedha and the Shundsmya ; (5) Pashubandha 
{Shrauta-Su. 6 and Shatapatha 11. 1. 1), and (6) Sautrdmani {Shatapa;tha 11) 
Kdtyayana^s Shrauta-Sutra deals with the first five only. Gautama has 
mentioned these Samsthds in the following words :— 

In Shatapatha (10. 1. 6), we have the following passage ;— 

^ ftWffTWrsft I ^ — 

^ ^ .I 

Though without the Agnyddhdnay Fire-installation, no /5^i-8acrifioe 
can be performed,—as these have to be offered in the Fire consecrated by 
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the Rites of Fire-Installation (as laid down in Shatapatha 1. 6. 3—20), — 
yet it is the Darsha Purnanidsa, not the Agnyddhana, that has been treated 
as the Archetype of the Isti-Saerifices ; firstly; becanse, as remarked by 
Karka, the Shatapatha begins with the Darsha-Purnamdsa, and, secondly, 
because the Agnyddhdma is only the consecration of the Fire, and as such, 
cannot be regarded as a ‘Sacrifice’, in the strict sense of the term, on whose 
model the other Ectypal Sacrifices could be performed. 

Among some other Sacrifices mentioned in this connect.ion in the 
Shatapatha are the Ddksdyana (described in Shrauta-Sutra 4. 104) and the 
Traiyambalca, 

II. The second class of Sacrifices has been called Pdkayajnas. These 
are offered in the ordinary Domestic Fire, not in the Firo consecrated b}^ 
Agnyddhana, 

The Seven Samsthas —Forms—of the Pdkayajms are—(1) the Fire 
Mahdyajnas (ennumerated and described in Shatapatha 10. 5. G), which con¬ 
stitute the Archetype of the group ;—(2) the Astakds^ (3) the Pdrvana- 
shroddha, (4) the Shrdvam, (5) the AgraMyani, (6) the Chaiiri^ and (7) the 
Ashvaynjl (See Pardshara-Madhava—Vyavahdra Section, P. 157, Note). 
These Sacrifices have been dealt with in Grhya —not Skrauta — Sutras, It 
is on this ground, and also on the ground of these being offered in the Domestic 
—not the Consecrated —Firo, that these Sacrifices appear to have been placed 
in a class apart from the Haviryujnas or Istis described above. Consisting of 
the offering of Clarified Butter, Milk and Grains, these are as much 'Havirya- 
jflas' (in the literal sense of the term) as the Darsha-Purnamdsa and other 
Isfis, 

III. The third class of Sacrifices are the Samayajfias, which consist 

of offerings of Soma-juice of this the Archetype is the Jyotistoma (also loosely 
known under the name of Agnistoma). The Seven Samsthds (Forms) of this 
class are (1) Agnistoma, which is the Archetype, (2) Atyagnistoma (3) Ukthya, 
(4) sodashin, (6) Vdjapeya {Shatapatha 5 ; Skrauta-Sutra 14), (6) Atirdtra 
and (7) Aptoryamd, [See Shabara-Bhdsya, Trs. P. 941, on the confusion 
regarding the names 'Jyotistoma* and 'Agnistoma*]. All these latter six 
and other ‘Ect)^es’ or ‘modifications’ of the Jyotisfoma, have been also called 
^Ekdha\ so called because they last for one day only. There are other 
Soma-Sacfifices — which also have the Jyotistoma for their Archetype — ^that 
last for from two to twelve days, and these are called 'Ahlna*. To this class 
belongs the (described in Shatapatha 4. 5. 1), as also the SaUras 

or Communistic Sacrifices, or properly speaking, Sacrijicial Sessions; these 
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latter last more than twelve days and are performed by several ‘Sacrificers’ 
(generally seventeen) in combination (See Shatapatha 4. 4, 2—12). These 
Sattras form the subject-matter of several Topics under the Mtmdmsd-SiUra 
(See above). Under the class of ‘Soma-Sacrifice’, Shatapatha, and also 
Kutydyana, have included the elaborate Sacrifices of the Gavdmayana 
(Shrauta Su. 13), the 'Rdjasuya^ (Shatapatha 6, Shrauta Su. 13), the Sautrd- 
man% (Shatapatha 11, Shrauta Su. 19), the Ashinmedha (Shatapatha 11—13, 
Shrauta Su, 20), and also some minor Sacrifices, like Vasordhdra, Rdstrabhrt, 
Vdjaprasavtya, Payovrata and so forth. (Shatapatha 4). Almost all Soma 
Sacrifices involve the killing of an aminal (which must be a goat, according to 
Mima. Su. 10. 2. 69, Bhdsya Trs. P. 1733); hence the older writers have 
included the 'Pashu* (Animal) Sacrifices under 'Sonia\ Later writers appear 
to make some sort of a distinction between ‘Soma’ and ‘Animal’ Sacrifices ; 
such distinction is found in the Shraulapaddrihanirvachana, a modern work 
written towards the end of the nineteenth century. There is however no 
authority for this distinction either in Shatapatha or in the Shrauta-Sutra, 

‘DAESINA’-SACRIFICIAL FEE 

The ‘Sacrificial Fee’, Dak§nd, payable to the Priests for oflSiciating 
at Sacrifices, has been made the subject-matter of several ‘Topics’ under 
the Mima. Sutra. 

Under Su. 10.2.22—28, Jaimini has discussed the purpose for which 
the Fee is given ; and the conclusion he has arrived at is that it should be 
regarded ae serving the purpose of hiring or securing the services of the Priests, 
(Su. 10.2.23); and it is not for the purpose of bringing about any merit 
or such transcendental results. But at the Kdmesti Sacrifice, the Fee serves 
a transcendental purpose (Su. 10.2.44). 

Under Su. 10.3. 53—55, he has discussed the question of the apportion¬ 
ment of the Fee among the serveral Priests. The conclusion on this point 
is that in the matter of wages— i,e., the Fees—there is to be inequality ; but 
this inequality is based, not upon the basis of work done,—^as the hiring 
of services is equal for all, —but upon the basis of the titles of the Priests— 
(Su. 10. 3—55). That is to say, it is not right to regard the ‘inequality 
among Priests as due to their work, it should be due to the help rendered 
by the Priests as indicated by their titles ; these titles are ‘Halfist’, ‘Tertia- 
rist’, ‘Quarterist’ ; these titles are found in the following text—The Adh- 
varyu Priest, having initiated the Master of the House, initiates the Brahman 
Priest, then the Vdgdtr, then the Hotr ; thereupon the Pratiprasthdtr Priest, 
having initiated the Adhvaryu, initiates the Halfists — i.e., (1) the Brdk- 
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niamchchhanmn Priest, who is related to the Brahman Priest^ (2) the Pras- 
Mr Priest, who is related to the Udgdtr Priest, (3) the Maitrdvaruna Priest, 
who is related to the Hotr Priest; then the Ne<^tr-Priest, having initiated 
the Praiiprasthdtr Priest, initiates the Tertiarists, — i.e, the Agmdhra Priest, 
who is related to the Brahman Priest, the Pratihartr Priest, who is related 
to the Udgdtr Priest; then the Unnetr-Priest, having initiated the Xh^r, 
initiates the Quarierists, — i.e., the Potr Priest, who is related to the Brahman 
Priest, the Subrahmanya-Priest^ who is related to the Udgdtr-Priest and 
the Grdvastut-Priest, who is related to the Hotr-Priest\ The reference to 
the Priests by these titles—‘Halfist,’ ‘Tertiarist’ and ‘Quarterist^—would 
be justifiable only if, at the Archetypal Sacrifice, the shares of the Fee given 
to these men were actually in accordance with these titles. We conclude 
therefore that, on actount of their being referred to as ‘Halfists’ etc., the 
diversity in the Fee received by them should be treated as based upon these 
titles. (Bhdsya, Trs, p. 1777). 

Jaiminl has discussed a few other details regarding the Sacrificial 
Fee, under Su. 10.3.39 et. seq. 

(1) The Sacrificial Fee for the Jyotistoma has been laid down in the 
text—‘The Cow, the Horse, the Mule, the Ass, Goats, Sheep, Corns, Barley, 
Sesamum, Mdsa,—Dvadashashatam of this is the Fee’. The question raised 
is—Is the Fee to consist of 112 of each of the things mentioned ? Or 112 
of one of the things mentioned ? or 112 made up of all the things together? 

[The term ^Dvddashashatam’ has been taken as standing for Twelve 
and Hundred, i.e., 112, in his presentation of this Adhikararui, Mara^ana 
has said Shatam gavdmeva tu daksiim sydt; and the Nydyamdldvistara 
has explained the term ^Dvadashashatam’ as ^Dvddashddhikam, Shatam’ ; 
hence the number should be taken as 112, not 1200]. 

The Established Conclusion is that the particular number 112 qualifies 
only one of the several kinds of things mentioned; hence the prescribed 
Fee should consist of 112 of one of the several kinds enumerated. (Bhdsya* 
Trs. p. 1769), (Su. 10.3. 39-44), 

(2) The next question is—To which one thing does the number 112 
refer ? The answer to this is that it refers to one of the animals named 
(Su. 10.3.45),—and among animals, the Cow (Su. 10.3.47). Hence 112 
Coivs should be given as the Fee (Bhasyd, Trs. p. 1772). 

(3) Next question—Should 112 Cows be given to each of the Priests ? 
Or should 112 Cows be divided among them ? The answer is that the Fee 
should be given by apportionment (Su. 10.3.50).;—and this ‘apportionment* 

41 
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shall be according to the titles of the Priests as already explained. (Su. 
10.3.63—66). (See above). 

This 'apportionment' is described as under (in the Jyotisioma Pad- 
dhatis) where only 100 Cows are mentioned along with 100 gold-pieces—12 
each to the (1) Brahman^ (2) Vdgdtr (3) Hotr, and (4) Adhavaryu ; 6 each 
to the (1) Pratiprasthdtr, (2) PrastotTy (3) Maitrdvaruna and (4) Brdhmand- 
chchhamsin ; 4 each to the (1) Potr, (2) Nestr, (3) Achchhdvdka and (4) Agnl- 
dhra; —3 each to the (1) Vnnetry (2) Grdvastuty (3) Subrahmanya and (4) 
Pratihartr, The total of these comes to 100 only. This would appear to 
be in keeping with the words of Magana —^ 5 I 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


INFLUENCE OF MIMAMSA ON LEGAL AND OTHER 
BRANCHES OF LITERATURE. 

The Mlmdmsa-Sutra has evolved a set of princij)lcs for the interpreta¬ 
tion of texts. It has based its Discussions on texts dealing witli the details 
of sacrificial ritual ; and the reason for this lay in the fact tliat at the time 
that the ^iitra was written, and the principles of Mnnmusa systematised, 
the performance of elaborate Sacrifices was a familiar occurrence in the 
life of the ordinary Hindu. At a later age, when these Sacrifices fell into 
desuetude the study of the Mtmdmsd was found difficult, and it fell in the 
popular estimation. But before long it was discovered that though the 
illustrations chosen in MTnidmsd Literature, showing the application of 
the Principles of Interpretation, may not appeal to the learner, yet the 
Principles were as useful as ever, in other fields, wherever original texts had 
to be studied and thier exact signification discussed. This was specially 
so in the domain of Law. TJiis branch of study had to deal with a large 
number of original texts, from the Vedas and from tlie Smrtis ; and the range 
of this study therefore extended from the Vedas down to the most recent 
Smr^i-compilations; and as there were some discrepancies in these texts 
bearing on many points in regard to the practices of men, the only reason¬ 
able basis for the explaining away of these discrepancies lay in the Principles 
of Interpretation that had been worked out by the Mlmdmsaha in connec¬ 
tion with Vedic texts bearing upon the details of Sacrificial ritual. We 
accordingly find all writers of Legal Digests making free use of those Prin¬ 
ciples of Interpretation. 

We shall cite a few instances from the more authoritative Legal 
Digests, of cases where the said Principles have been utilised in coming to 
a conclusion. 

(1) Under 2. 126, Ydjnavalkya has laid down that after the regular 
Partition has been finished,—if some property is found to have been surrep¬ 
titiously hidden away by any of the partners, that property should be re¬ 
covered from him and divided among all the co-partners in equal shares. 
In this connection the question is raised as to whether this surreptitious 
possession is reprehensible or not;—^tho argument in support of the view 
that ‘‘it is not reprehensible*’ is that the partner who has been in wrongful 
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(3) In regard to the share to which the Wife is entitled, there are 
following texts :— 

{a) qfe q^: I 

‘If the Proprietor eifocts an equal division of his property during his 
life-time, he should assign equal shares to his wives’, 

(b) i 

‘If the partition is effected after the Father’s death, the Mother 
should receive an equal share’. 

According to these texts, the Wife’s share in the property of her 
Husband is equal to that of each of his sons. 

Some writers have held that the Wife is entitled to a mere subsihtence- 
allowance, not to any share in the Property ; and they have interpreted 
these texts to mean that—If the Property is extensive, the Wife is to 
receive just enough to maintain her ; but if the Property is small, she 
is to share it equally with her sons. Against this view, it has been argued 
that such an interpretation would cause an incongruity in the above 
texts; as, under the proposed interpretation, the first would mean that 
she is to receive merely a subsistence-allowance, while the second would 
give her a share equal to that of the sous. That such incongruous inter¬ 
pretation of Injunctive I'exts is not permissible has been shown under 
Minidmsd-Sutra 7. 3. 19—25. The argument adumberated imder these 
Sutras is as follows:—In connection with the Chdturmdsya-Sacrifice, the 
Vedic Injunction has laid down 'Agni-Prandyana\ the Fetching of Fire ;— 
there are two such ^etchings’ —one connected with the J^rnisfoma-Bacrifice, 
which is accompanied by many other details, and the other connected with 
the Darsha-Purndmdsa which is simpler, and without any other details 
the question arises as to which of these two Fetchings has to be adopted at 
the Chdturmdsya; the conclusion is that it must be the latter.—^Upon this, 
there arises the further question —At which of the four sections of the 
Chdtrmdsya —the Vaishvadeva, the Varunapraghdsa, the Shakamedhlya, 
or the Sundsiriya, —is the said Fetching to be done ? The conclusion is that 
it should be done at the second and third sections ;—though the Prima Facie 
View is that—“the fetching should be done at thej^r^^ SLudi fourth sections, 
because the Fetching has to be done on the JJttaravedly and the use of the 
Uttaravedl is related to the First and the Fourth sections only,—this relation¬ 
ship being deduced from the prohibition of the use of this Vedi at the First 
and Fourth Section, which prohibition implies the possibility of such use at 
the said sections —in answer to this argument it has been shown that such 
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an interpretation of the texts concerned leads to an incongruity in the text 
enjoining the use of the Uttaravedi; —^that is, in regard to the First and 
Fourth sections, its use is implied by the Prohibition (as urged above),—and 
as such, it could be intended for partial acceptance only, while with regard to 
the second and third sections, the use of the TJttaravidi has been laid dowr. 
directly and hence permanently ;—in this way the Veda would be laying down 
two entirely divergent courses of action,—under the Prima Facie View ; 
and this cannot be desirable. This argument has been applied to the case of 
the above-mentioned texts bearing upon the Wife’s rights ; and it is argued 
that so long as a text affords one coherent meaning, there can be no justifica¬ 
tion for breaking up its meaning into two incoherent pari s ; hence there can 
bo no justification for the interpretation placed upon the texts to mean that 
the Wife is to receive only a subsistence-allowance and so forth. 

(4) In connection with the rights of the Parents over the Property left 
by their childless Son, the question arises as to which of the two parents— 
the Mother or the Father—has the prior claim. The text bearing upon the 
question mentions the word 'Pitarau' —‘Parents’; and would therefore appear 
to leave the matter doubtful; but it has been argued that in as much as the 
wordi^Pitarau' has been etymologically explained in authoritative Gramma¬ 
tical works as equivalent to ^M(itdpitarau\ —and as in this the Mdtd (Mother) 
is mentioned hers should be the prior claim. This reasoning is based 
upon Mimdmsd-Sutra 5—14 to 7, where it has been shown that the Pra- 
yajas-Samid, Tanunapdt, etc.—are to be performed in the order in which 
they are mentioned in the injunctive texts,—in accordance with the 
accepted Principle that the Priority of leads to priority in action. 

{Mitahsard, on 2. 135). 

(6) The adoption of a son, has to be done with full Vedic rites and 
ceremonies, even when done by the Shudra^ who would be entitled to the 
performance of such Kites, in accordance with the conclusions arrived at 
in connection with the 'Nisada-chief —under Ml. Su 6. 1. 51,—and the 
^Pathakdrd! under Ml. Su. 6. 1. 44 ; where it has been shown that though 
as a general rule the Shudra becomes entitled to such performances, 
and hence also yet in the special cases of the Nisada Chief, and the 
Rathakdra, the Shudra becomes entitled to such performances, and hence 
also to the learning of the relevant Mantra-texts and reciting them at 
the performance. According to some writers, though the special Sacrifices 
have been laid down for the Shudra, the Vedic Mantras have to be 
recited by Brdhmana-proxies of the Shudra Sacrifioer. But the generally 
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accepted conclusion is that these are to be treated as exceptional cases and 
thus do not vitiate the general conclusion that the Shudra is not entitled 
to the performance of Vidic Rites, as propounded in Mima, Su. 6. 1. 25. 

(6) In regard to Adoption, it has been declared that the woman can 
‘adopt’a Son only in the company of her husband, of when permitted by 
him ; as she, alone by herself, is not entitled to perform Vedic Rites and 
Ceremonies, and the performance of such rites is inseparable from all 
regular Adoption. The exclusion of Women from Sacrificial Performances 
has been discussed above, as dealt with in Mima, Sil. fi. 1. 6. The 
‘permission’ of the Husband has been regarded as implying the ‘presence’ of 
the Husband himself at the ceremony of Adoption. 

(7) In connection with Adoption, Manu has declared that a child 
that has been adopted in another family cannot inherit the peoperty of his 
Progenitor-Father, nor perform his Shraddha; and though the text directly 
prohibits these two things only, yet it has been accepted as implying the 
prohibition of other cognate things also,—such as all relationships and conn¬ 
ections due to the Progenitor-Father. This is in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in Mima, Su 3. 7. 13 (Shabara-Bhdsya, Text, Page 71, Line 
15); wherein it has been shown that the texts— (a) ^A ntarvedi minoti' (Meas¬ 
ures in the central Altar’) and (6) 'Jdtaputrah krsnakesho — 'gninddadhlta* 
(‘One should install the Fires after he has got a Son and while his hair is 
still black’), even though directly mentioning only a few definite characte¬ 
ristics, are to be regarded as implying (a) *any place within the Altar, not 
necessarily the centre, and (6) any particular period of the man’s life, not 
necessarily the time when his hair is black, 

(8) It has been ruled by the Privy Council that the adoption of an 
only son of his father is legal. This decision has been sought to be based 
upon Mima. Su. 1. 2. 26-27. It has been shown above that in this case 
the Mlmdmsd-Rule has been misunderstood and misapplied. (See in this 
connection a detailed account of this in K. L. Sarkar’s Mimamsa Rules 
of Interpretation pp. 451 et seq,). The case referrtHi to here is the one cited 
as Sri Balasu Guru Linga Swami va, Sri Balwaii Ramalaksamina and otliers ; 
Radhamonhan, representative of Beni Prasad vs, Hardei Bibi L.R. 26 LA. 
113, S.C.I. L.R. 21„ AUahabad 460. 

The above are only examples—^just to illustrate how the Mimamsa 
Rules have influenced the administration of Law, even by the present Courts 
of Law. In this connection the Reader is referred to the above-mentioned 
book of Sarkar's; Lecture XI of this book is to be read by persons interested 
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in tlie comparative study of Law ; as here Dr. Sarkar has shown the resem¬ 
blance b' tween the Mimamsa Rules of Interpretation and Maxims and 
those adopted and used in modern Law. 

The following are a few instances of the use made of the Mimamsa 
Maxims in other branches of Sanskrit Literature. 

(1) The Kalanjanydya {Jaimini Su, 6. 2. 19-20) has been used —(a) 
by Anandagiri in his comment on the Shdrlraka-Bhnsya (under 3. 4. 28 
and 4. 1. 13);—(6) in Samsepashdrlraha (1. 417—20);—(c) in Shri-bhdsya 
(1.1.4). 

(2) The Grahaikatvanydya Jaimini Sii. 3. 1. 13—15) is used— (a) in 
Nydyamanjarl (P. 287);—in Veddntashikhdmani (P. 120);—(o) by Kayyata 
on Mahdbhdsya (1. 1. 69); and (d) by Ndgesha on Kayyata (1.1. 14). 

(3) Rdtrisattranydya (Jaimini Su. 4. 13. 17—19) has been used— 

(a) in Vedlntahalpataru and Parimala on Su. 3. 3. 38, and on 1.2. 24;— 

(b) in Panchapddikavivarana (2)p. 122 and 134); and (c) in Tattva-mukhtd- 
kaldpa (6. 81). 

(4) Vishvajinnydya (Shabara p. 496.) is used—(a) in Bhdmati (1. 1. 4); 
(6) in Veddntakalpataru (P. 430);—(c) in Panchapddikdvtvarana (pp. 134. 
137. 164); and (d) in Nyaydma^ijari (P. 524). 

Shankardchdrya has quoted and utilised the Mlmdmsd-Sutra and 
Nydyas^ very profusely. The following are a few Examples. The page- 
references are to the Shdriraka-Bhdsya with Ratnaprabhd-Bhdmatl and 
Anandagiri. published by the Nirnayasagara Press, 1909. 

P. 675—Sutra 3. 3. 1— Agnihotranydya applied. 

P. 717—Su. 3. 3. 25— 'Shrutilinga-vdkya, ete,* (3. 3. 13) quoted 
and applied. 

P. 724—Su. 3. 3. 26— Mimdmsd-Sutra quoted— 'Api tu vdkya- 
shesah sydt ,etc,’ 

P. 730—Su. 3. 3. 31 —' Praharanddya-niyamakatvam. 

P. 737— Mimdmsd-Sutra 3. 3. 8 quoted. 

P. 740— ^Abhydsdt karmabhedah,^ 

P. 749—under Su. 3.3.4. 

P. 750—under Su. 3. 3. 42. 

P. 760—under Su. 3. 3.49, where the Vedanta-Sutra itself 
asserts ^ShriUyddibaUyastvdchehana bddhah\ 
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P. 762—^Under Sfi. 3. 3. 50. 

P, 764—under Su. 3. 3. 53— ShabaTa-Bhastja referred to, 

P. 793—under Su. 3. 4. 20. 

P. 797—under Su. 3. 4. 21. 

P. 803-804—under Su. 3. 4. 27. 

P. 813—under Su. 3. 4. 42. 

P. 899—under Su. 4. 4. 12. 

The following iiuiitances of tlie influeiiee of PurvanilnidTnsd upon several 
branches of Literature Jiave been called from Colonel Jacob’s Handful 
of Popular Maxims :— 

(1) Wlien there is a crowd of people, and some of tlicrn are iimbrtdlash 
It is the maxim whicli lias been set forth in Tantravdriika (1. 4. 13) ; and 
this has been utihsed by Shankara in liis Bhdsya on the Vedaula-Sutra 
where ho says ‘Though tlie text 'Rtampihantau^ speaks of drinking bv both 
Jlvdtmd and Paramdtamd, yet to the Paranidtarnd, it applies only on the 
analogy of the Men with Umbrellas, whereunder even thougJj the man is 
not carrying the umbrella, yet he is spoken of as such on account of his 
being accompanied by men with umbrellas, 

(2) When rice is being cooked, the cook becomes assured of all of it 
having been properly cooked, when ho perssos a single grain and finds it 
sufEiciently softened. On the analogy of this, the condition of the whole 
class is inferred from that of a part. This is found in Mlrnarhsa-Sutra-Bhapja 
under 7. 4. 12. It is called the SthdUjmldkangdya, 

(3) As a Post is driven into the ground by repeated efforts, so a propo¬ 
sition is strengthened by the bringing forward of a succession of facts and 
arguments. This forms, the basis of the maxim styh^d 

which finds place in ShaHkaPs Shdrtraka-bhdsya, under Sutra 2. 1. 34 and 
3. 3. 53.—This maxim has its origin in Shabara-Bdsya, on Su. 7. 2. 1. 

ShdfLhara in his Shdriraka-bhdsya on 1.3. 25 says—“The Shdsira, 
though proprounded without distinction, is in reality, meant for human 
beings only, and for those of the three higher castes only, because these 
alone are capable of complying with the precepts of the Shdstra, etc. etc. 
This point has been explained in the definition of Adhikara- tlmi is, in the 
Purm^mlmamsdSutra 6. 1. 1—3. This is called the Adhikdranydya. 

(5) The Vivaranaprarndyasangraha (P. 247)—speaks of ‘abundance 
of fruit produced by abundance of labour involved in the effort rewards 

42 
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the performance of a large number of Subsidiary details*. This is a para¬ 
phrase of what the Shabara-Bhdsya has declared under Su. 10. 6. 62 and 
11. 1.5. 

(6) Under Su. 12. 2. 34, Shabara says—‘Tt is incumbent upon the 
Pupil to oat out ot the plate made of bell-metal; it is not so incumbent for 
the Teacher; yet whenever it so happens that the Pupil has to eat out of 
the same plate as the Teacher, the latter eats out of the plate of boll-metal; 
so as not to disturb the vow of the Pupil”. This has been called the 'Kdmsya- 
bhoji-Nydya which has been used in Bhdmati (P. 478), Veddntakaljpataru 
(Pages 314, 425, 502, 517), and also in Parimala (P. 462, 572, 666). 

(7) Under 1. 1. 2, Page 6, of the Tantravdrtika Kumdrila says —“Even 
if it be necessary to ascend the mountain-j^eak in order to see an object, 
that object, cannot be regarded as invisible”.—This has been quoted and 
used in the Nydyamanjan (P. 422). 

(8) Shabara on Su. 2. 4. 20 and Kumdrila in Tantaravdrtika P. 16, 
have declared that—“When a Vedic text condemus the condemnable thing, 
it is not for the purpose of cornlemning, but for the purpose of commending 
what is commendable”. This has been quoted by Anandagiri in his comment 
on the Brhaddranyakabhdsya 2. 5. 16 ; and has been utilised in the Agarna- 
prdmdnya (P. 51).—Another reference to this maxim is found in Nydyamafl- 
jarl P. 273. 

(9) Shabara under Su. 11. 1. 60 says—“The lamp, though placed near 
one person among a number of persons dining together, helps all of them. 
This same idea is found expressed in the Mahdbhdsya on 1. 1. 49;—^also 
by Ndgesha in his Uddyota. 

(10) Under Su. 4, 4. 19, Shabara has laid down the principle that—“A 
Sacrificial Act is to be regarded as Primary or independent when a special 
result is declared as following from it; if, therefore, an act is enjoined without 
the specification of any result following from it, it must be regarded as Sub¬ 
sidiary to some other Primary act,” This occurs in Shankara's Shdriraka 
bhdsya on Su. 2. 1. 14 ; also used by Vdchaspati Mishra in the Tdtparyattkd 
(P. 178, line 2); and by Vidydranya in Vivaranaprameyamngraha (P. 117, 
line 11 and P. 147, line 9 from bottom). 

(11) Kumdrila, in Tantravdrtika (1. 3. 22) says—“Where a certain 
conclusion to the contrary has been set forth in an exceptionally powerful 
manner, if one proceeds immediately to point out the correct view, this 
becomes a difficult task; hence with a view to lighten the task, Jaimini 
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proceeds, at first, to weaken the contrary view by throwing it open to doubt.” 
This principle has been adopted by the Nydyamanjart (p. 419). 

(12) Kumdrila in ShloJcavdrtiJca (p, 520) says that—‘‘men whose eyes 

are smeared with the fat of frogs mistake bamboo-pieces for snakes”. This 
illustration has been used in TdtparyafdJcd (P. 314), by Vdehaspati Mishra ; 
by Sarvartkasiddhi on TattvamuHd-Kaldpa (2. 64); and by Parimala (P. 
43, line 9). . 

(13) Kumdrila, in Tantravdrtika on Sfi. 1. 3. 31 (P. 730) has declared 
that—“a man who has accepted the teaching of Shruti will not allow it to 
be upset by a contrary SmrW; and in support of this he has cited the 
illustration that ‘the Donkey can never get at what has been already 
carried away by the Horse’. This illustration has been borrowed by 
Nydyamanjai'i (P. 262). 

(14) Shahara on Su. 2. 3. 2, has declared that as a rule, words should 
be taken in tlie sense actually expressed by them. This maxim has been 
repeated by Kumdrila in Tantravdrtika on 3. 5. 19. It occurs also in BJid- 
mati (on 4. 1. 14,and 4. 3. 4); and also in Ndyeshas Uddyota, Vol 1, j). 674. 

(15) Kumdrila in Tantravdrtika (p. 132) says-—“Just as in the case of 
Salt-mines, and that of Meru, the Golden Mount, what is produced therein 
becomes Salt and Gold, respectively, so also in the case of the inner satis¬ 
faction of one who knows the Veda, Vedic authority becomes imparted to 
whatever is affected by it. This has been adopted by Vachaspati Mishra 
in his commentary on Yogabhdsya (4. 14);—also by Yenhatandtha in Tat- 
tvamuktdkaldpa (5. 28). 

(16) ‘What is done at the wrong time is as good as not done’. This 
occurs in Shabara-Bhdsya on Su. 6. 2. 25, with reference to the times pre¬ 
scribed for the Agnihotra and Darsha-Purnamdsa Sacrifices. It occurs in 
the Nydyakandali (P. 284). 

(17) Mlmd; Sutra 6. 2. 23—26, discusses the Injunction that ‘one should 
perform the Agnihotra throughout life’, which is taken by the Purvapak- 
sin to mean that every moment of one’s life should be taken up by the 
Performance of Agnihotra. The Established Conclusion is that the Agnihotra 
is to be performed only in the morning and the evening, as expressly laid 
down in another Vedic Injunction. This discussion has been used by Sha- 
nkara in the Shdrlraka-bhdsya (3. 4. 2). 

(18) Shabara (on 12, 2. 27) lays down the principle that—“what is 
intimately connected has greater force than what is remotely connected”. 
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This principle has been utilised by Ananda-giri on Shariraka^bhasya (2. 
1. 4), in VivaranaprameyasangTaha (p.l5); also by Anandctgiri on Sureshvara s 
Sambandhavdrtika (Verso 367). This same principle is embodied also in 
one of the Grammatical Paribhdsds I 

(19) ‘A thing, though made for one purpose, may also serve another.’ 
TJiis maxim is found in Shahara on Su. 3. 1. 12. and also in Tantravdrtika 
on tlie same Sutra. It has been used in PafichapddiJcd (P. 45); and also 
in Vivaranapremayasangraha (P. 118, line 9). The Mahdbhdsya (on 1, 1. 
23) adds another illustration : Where canals are made for irrigationg paddy- 
fields, tiiey also provide water for bathing and drinking. 

(20) 'Apachchhhdariydya Under Mi. Su. 6. 5. 40—56, we have dis¬ 
cussed the rule whereby, when the Priests arc proceeding from the Havir- 
dJidna in a line in a certain order, holding each other’s garments, if the line 
is disturbed by any one, an Expiation has to be performed. This maxim 
has been employed by writers on Vedanta^ in VeddiHakalhataruparimala 
(P. 10. line 8). It lias also been called the Paurvdparya-vydya, in accordance 
with the wording of the Mima. Su. 6. 3. 54. This Sutra is quoted in Bhd- 
mafi (P. 5) ; and by the same author in his Tdtparyafikd (p. 59). The Apa- 
chchhedanydya occurs in Sarvdrthasiddhi (pages 210, 359 and 374); also 
in Shri-bfuisya (P. 143). 

(21) ‘The Scripture has its use in regard to things not known by other 
moans of knowledge.’ This maxim has been adumbrated in Mi. Su. 6. 2. 18. 
It has been used in Shdrtraka-Bhdsya (3. 3. 18) ; also in Shri-Bhdsya (P. 
554); in NydyaJcandali (p. 5); in ChitmkM (1.7); in Sarva-darshanasangraha 
(P. 69); in Sarvdrthasiddhi (P. 893 and 263); and in Tativadipana (P. 544). 

(22) ‘Gourds sink in water—and Stones float’.—Often quoted as an 
instance of absurd assertion. It is found in Shabara-Bhd§ya (1. 1. 5 and 
4. 3. 10); and is used also in Sayiks^pashdriraka (2. 2). 

(23) The maxim of the red-one-year-old-cow’, mentioned in Mima. 
Su. 3. 1. 12. It is based upon the Vedic text—‘One buys Soma with the 
red-one-year-old’, which does not mention the object to which these qua¬ 
lifications belong; and it is argued that according to this text, these qua¬ 
lifications are auxiliary to the act of buying; but only through the object, 
the Cow, to which they belong, This maxim has been used in Shri-Bhd§ya 
(1. 1. 13). 

(24) ‘The conventional denotation of a word is more acceptable than 
its etymological signification’. This is used by Kumdrila on Tantravdrtika 
(P. 150, line 12);—also in Nydyamafijari (P. 634 line 16). 
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(25) ‘How could a sane person riding a horse forget the horse?’ This 
has been said in Tantravdrtika (1. 3. 18) in connection with authoritative 
writers on Grammar making use of ungrammatical expressions. This has 
been used by Mallindtha in his comment on Tdrhikarak§d (P. 20). It is 
found in Ndgdrjimias Mddhyamikdvrtti (P. 502). 

(26) ‘When Verbs express then meanings, Potency is a contributary 
cause’. This has its origin in what Shabara has said under Mi. Su. 1. 4. 30. 
It has been employed in the sense that when the Vedic text enjoins a certain 
act, the capacity of a person is an important factor. It has been used in 
Sureshvaras Sambandhavdrtika (75). See also Tantravdrtika under 2. 2. 27 ; 
Page 558, Line 9. 

(27) 'Kajnnjalanydya' —‘The maxim of the Partridges’. In Vdjasaneyi- 
Samhitd (24. 20), there is a text laying down the sacrificing of 'partridges' ; 
and under Mima. Su. 11. 1. 38—^45, we have the discussion as to the exact 
number of birds to be sacrifi(;ed ; the conclusion is that three should be Sacri¬ 
ficed ; as that is the lowest figure representing ^durality expressed by the 
word of the ~ 'Kajdnfildn', This has boon used in Nydyakanndali 
(P. 50) ; also in Parimala (P. 550, line 3); in Shikhdmani (P. 303) ; by Kvlluka 
in Mann', p. 105. 

(28) ‘The Cleansing of the Blanlvct’. The practice of dusting the bla¬ 
nket by beating it against one’s feet and thus dusting the feet also, has been 
used by Shabara (on Su. 2. 2. 25), to illustarate the double purpose served 
by the Curd ;it accomplishes the particular offering and also brings about 
the desired result. This forms tlie basis of the well-known saying of ‘killing 
two birds with one stone’,—This has been used also in connection with the 
offering of watcj* to the Pitrs at Gaya, on the roots of mango-trees, in co¬ 
nnection with which offering we have the verse— 

(29) ‘The maxim of the Kalanja’. The Vedic text says—'Kala^jam 
na bhaksayef. The question is raised in Mima. Su. 6. 2. 19—whether this 
contains a positive injunction—meaning that ‘one should take the vow 
of not eating the Kalanja'— ot a negative injunction — meaning that ‘one 
should not eat the Kalanja' ; and the conclusion is in favour of the latter— 
that the text serves the purpose of the prohibition of an act. It has been 
quoted by Anandagiri on Shdrlrdka-Bhd^ya (3. 4. 2 and 4. 1. 13); also in 
Sank§epashdriraka 1. 417 ; and in Shri-Bhsdya (1. 1. 4). 

(30) 'Kdnddnnsamayanydya' —Set forth in Ma. Su. 5. 2. 3—‘When a 
number of operations are performed over a number of objects,—all the opera- 
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tions over one object should be completed before they are taken up over 
the second object,^—and so on.’ This is used in Ashvaldyana's Grhyasutra 
(1.24. 7), where, during the process of the receiving of the Priests, the various 
acts prescribed are laid down as to be completed with one Priest, before 
the reception of the second Priest. The reverse of this is the 'PaddrtMnu- 
hramanydya\ (See below). 

(31) The maxim of the Base Coin —is used in TantravdrtiJca 1. 3. 3 
(P. 95); when arguing that where the Smrti is found to be in conjlict with 
Shruti, it should be rejected ;—just as the counter-feit coin is to be rejected 
as soon as it is found to be counterfeit. It has been used in Nydyamanjarl 
(P. 162 and 169, 187 and 531). 

(32) The maxim of the Gdrhapatya Fire, is presented in Mi. Si”i. 3. 2. 3-4, 
where it is concluded that where there is conflict between Direct Injunction 
and Implied Injunction, the former is to be accepted. This maxim 
has been used in Bhdmatl under Su. 3. 3 26, and also in other 
Vedanta works. 

(33) The maxim of the Milking Vessel— represented in Mi. Su. 4. 1. 2., 
—as dealing with cases where a particular rule sets aside the general Law ; 
Water is fetched in ordinary jars, but at the Sacrifice performed for the 
purpose of acquiring cattle, it should be fetched in the milking vessel. It 
is found in Tantravdrtika (3.6.43); in Nydyamarijarx (P. 166); in Shdrlraka- 
Bhdsya (3. 3. 42); in Sureshvaravdrtika on Brhaddranyaha 3. 3. 61. 

(34) Barhirnydya —The maxim of the Kusha (grass;—The sense of this 
is that in a case where a word may be taken either in the primary or in the 
secondary sense, it should be taken in the primary sense. This is the conc¬ 
lusion arrived in Mi. Su. 3. 2. 1-2. It is found in Mahdhhdsya 1. 1. 16, and 
6. 3. 46 ; also in Shdrirakabhdsya 4. 3. 12; and in Kalpataru P. 346, line 3. 

(36) Grahaikatvanydya—The Maxim of the Single Cup. This is illust¬ 
rated in Mi. Su. 3. 1. 13—15, where it is argued that when the text lays 
down the washing of the Cup, ^ though the word ‘Cup’ is in the 

singular, yet the washing should be done to all the cups. Kumdrila has 
explained this under Su. 3,1.14. It has been used in Nydyamafijarl^ p, 287, 
line 4 ; in VHdntashikhdmar^i, p. 120; by Ndgesha in his comment on Kayyafa 
on 1. 1. 14. 

(36) Jdtesfi-nydya —treated by Jaimini under Mi. Su. 4.3.38-39 ; where, 
in regard to the Sacrifice on the birth of a son, the question is raised whether 
the reward thereof accrues to the Father or the Son, and the conclusion 
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arrived at is that it accrues to the Son. It is used in th Commentory on 
Laksamvali. 

(37) Tatprahhyanydya —Embodied in Mi. Su. 1.4.4., which explains 
one of the four means for ascertaining that a certain text mentions the Proper 
Name of a Sacrifice ; e.g., the word 'Agniliotra as occurring in the text 
^Agnihotrem juhoti\ It is employed in Veddniakalpataru-parimala, p. 150, 
line 7 ; and in Ndgeshas Vddyota (Vol, 3, p. 623 ; under Su. 2.3.3.). 

(38) Taddditadantanyd —Embodied in Mi. Su. 5.1. 23-24* This has 
been adopted in Veddntakalpataruparimala p. 581, line 9). 

(38) The maxim that—‘a certain thing is sure to appear when a certain 
other thing appears’;—this has been employed by Kumdrila in Tantra- 
vdrtvka (p. 348) in establisliing the invariable concomitance between the 
Affix and the Bhdvand. 

(40) ^Tadvyapadeshanydya' —is represented by Mi. Su. 1. 4. 5, which 
sets forth another means of ascertaining that a certain word is the Proper 
Name of a Sacrifice. 

(41) ‘Acts which impel others to action are not always of the same 
kind’. This is exemplified by Kumdrila in ShloJcavdrtika (p. 710). ‘In 
battle, the soldier acts through moving his sword, the commander acts 
giving orders, and the King acts by his mere presence’. This has been used 
by Shankardchdrya in his Bhdsya on tho Mun^kopanisad, 

(42) The maxim of the Dancer. The Dancer, dancing before a number 
of persons, gives pleasure to all at the same time. See Nydyavartika 1.10, 
and also Tdtparyafikd. 

(43) ‘One does not undergo the expense of performing a Sacrifice, for the 
purpose of recovering a Shell’. This occurs in Shabara, under 4.3.39. 

(44) Maxim of ‘the Cow’s Milk contained in a vessel made of Dog-skin’; 
based on Kumdrila s Vdrtika on Mi. Su. 1,3.7 ; to show that even a pure 
thing becomes impure by association or contact with impure things : hence 
the teaching of sound morality contained in the Scriptures of heterodox 
people cannot be as reliable as those contained in the Veda. This has been 
employed in Agamaprdmdwga by Ydmundcharya (on page 11, line 8). 
cf. Visnu-Smrti 29.9; and Manu-Smrti 2.114. 

(45) ‘Man is not so prompted by even a hundred Injunctions as he 
is by Greed’. This is found in Tantravdrtika under Mi. Su; 3.4.34. This 
is used in Nydyamafijari (p. 361);—also in Nydyakanikd (p. 407); and in 
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SamhanMatydrttka (Verses 1040 and 1041); and tin AnuMutiproUds/uz 

(IS, 277j, Cf, Malidhhdsya 1,3.72. 

(46) ‘If a Potency is not present in a thing by itself, it cannot be pro¬ 
duced in it by sonietliing else’. This occurs in Kummilas Shlokavrtika 
(2. 47); it is used in Shdnratha-Bhdsya 2.1.24 ; —in Nydyakanikd (P. 168); 
—and in Nydyamafijari (P. 165). 

(47) There can be no cognition of the Qualified tinless there is cognition 
of the Qualification’.- /S'AaWa on Mi Su. (1.3.33). It is used in Kusundijali 
(3. 21); in Sapta2)addrtM (p. 2, line 6); in Tdnkikarakm (pp. 47 and 107) ; 
Nydyasutravrtti (2. 126) ; and in Nydyamanjari (pp. 320, 433, 449, 538, 543). 

(48) 'Maxim of the Nisddastha'pati^ ML Su. 6. 1. 51-52 deals with 
the text 'Ni^ddasthapatim ydjayeC ; where a question is raised as to the 
exact signification of the term 'Nisadaslhapaii' Does it mean the ‘Sthapati, 
king of the Nisddas' (the Nisdda being a sub-caste not entitled to perform 
Sacrifices)—or ‘the king who is a Nisdda' ? The latter interpretation makes 
the Nisdda kivg entitled to p(irform Sacrifices. The conclusion is in favour 
of the latter interpretation, which makes the Nisdda king entitled to per¬ 
form the one particular Sacrifice. This explanation implies the Grammatical 
Convention tliat as a general rule the Karmadhdraya, compound is to be 
given preference to the Tatpurusa, This has been employed by Ydehaspaii 
Mishra in the Bhdmati on Su. 1.3.15 ; in justifying his explanation of the 
compound 'Brahmalolm' ; so also by Rdmdnvja in the Shri-hhdsya on the 
same Sutra. It is found in the Veddntakalpataru and also in the Parimala, 
on the same Sutra; it is quoted by Anandagiri on Sharirakabhdsya on 
3. 3. 24 ; and by Ndgesha on Kayyata (1.3). 

(49) 'Pcularthdriusaniayaiiydya'. The obverse of the 'Kdndanusa- 
mayanydya' (above, No. 30); represented by Mi Su. 5.2. 1-2 ; according 
to this the whole set of operations are to be performed on one object, before 
the other object is taken in. So© Karkabhdsya on Kdtydyana-Shrauta 
Sutra 1.114. 

(50) ‘In regard to the external world, the Mind is dependent upon 

other’s ( Vidhiviveka, p. 114); found in SarvadarsJianasangraha (Chapter I); 
in Chitsukhi (1. 12); in Vidydsagarl on KhunAanakhanA^ (p. 307). 

(51) 'Parnamayl-nydya' —indicates the invariable presence of some¬ 
thing ; the Juhu made of Parna (Leaves, or the wood of Palasha tree) being 
used at all Sacrifices; as dealt with by Shabara under Mi. Su. 3.6. 1-8. 
Used in Bh&mati on 3.3,61; and Parimeda^ pp. 624 and 626. 
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(52) Pdtliakramanydya; —the Maxim of Textual Sequence, In the 
Fifth Discourse of Mfma. Su. Pada 1,—we find Six kinds of Sequence set 
forth—(1) Directly enjoined Sequence, (2) Logical Sequence, (3) Textual 
Sequence, (4) Practical Sequence, (5) Sequence of Place, and (6) Sequence 
of Primary. When acts are performed in accordance with the order in which 
they are mentioned in the Vedic text, e,g,, (1) 'Samidho yajati —(2) Tanuna- 
pdtam yajati, etc’, we have the Pdtha-krania, Textual Sequence. Four of 
the above Six kinds of Sequence are mentioned in Bhdmati on 1.1.1 ; which 
have been enlarged upon in KaVpaiaru, jip. 32- 34 ; again in Bhdmafi on 
4.3.G, where th(i Sequence of tln^ Sutras ado})ted in this explanation is the 
Logical one, in pjcference to the Textual one. The Pdthahrama is men¬ 
tioned by Auaridagiri on Su. 2.3.15. 

(53) 'The Base and the Suffix conjointly signify principally what the 
Affix denotes', A declaration by Shahara on Su. 3.4.13, and also 10.8.24 ; 
and also in Tantravdrtika on 3.1.12 and 2.1.1. It is found in Mahdbhdsya 
also on Su. 3.1.G7. It has been employed in Nydyanianjari (P. 403). 

(54) ‘Pratinidhinydya —‘The law of Substitutes’ ; dealt with in Mi. 
Su. 6.3. 13— 17 ; where the question is discussed as to what can be adopted 
as a Substitute for what, at a Sacrificial perforniance ; as the rule is that 
‘whenever the prescribed material is not available, a suitable substitute 
should be used’. Panianuja in the Shri-bhdsya mentions this Law on p.508, 
under Su. 3.3.40; where the Shdriraka-bhdsya mentions it. It is referred 
to as a maxim of the 'NyayavidaK, in Mdhabhdsya on 1.1. 5-C. 

(55) 'The Subsidiary Act has to be repeated with each Primary 
Act^ Dealt with in Mi. Su. 3.1.7. 

(66) ‘Perception is more reliable than Liference’. This occurs in 
Shahara on 3.1.12. This is referred to in Nydyanmnjari (p. 461 and 609); 
in Nydyakanihd, p. 268 ; and Tdtparyatikd, (p. 27) ;—cited by Shankara 
Mishra in his Comment on Vaishesika-Sutra 3.2.10. 

(67) ‘Even numerous unseen Inferences may have to be assumed, if 
justified by reason’. This occurs in Tantravdrtika on 2.1.5, Trs. p. 514. 
It is found also in Sureshvara^s Brhaddranyakavdrtika, p. 1124 and 1797 ; 
also in Chitsukhl (1. 23); and in Khardana (p. 74). 

(58) ‘Even a foolish man does not act without a purpose’. This occurs 
in Shlokavdrtika (p. 663); it is referred to in Nydyamanjarl, p. 191 also 
in Nydyakanihd^ p. 339. It is quoted in full by Anandagiri on Shdrtraka- 
Bhdsya 2. 2. 1. 
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(59) ^Bhutam bhavydyopadishyate\ ‘An accomplihed thing is prescribed 
for the bringing about of what has to be accomplished'. For instance, the 
accomplished Sacrificial Act has been prescribed for the bringing about of 
the Apurva^ which is to be accomplished. Found in Tantravdrtika on Mi. 
Su. 2. 1. 5; in Saiiksepa-shdriraJca 1.143, where the Commentator quotes 
this as ‘the opinion of Jaimini and Shabarasvdmin' :—in the same work 
again on 1.3.12; and in the Tattvadlpana^ p. 377. 

(60) The maxim of the man making drawings of the chariot on the ground: 
—this is found in Shabara in ML Sil. 7.2.15, and again on Su. 9.2.13 ; where 
it is explained that the man who makes drawings of the chariot on the ground 
does so for the purpose of instructing his pupils as to making the chariot 
go faster in battle so the Teacher recites the Vedic Text for teaching the 
pupil, and the Pupil repeats it for getting it up. 

(61) ‘Maxim of the lost opportunity’—referred to in Tantravdrtika 
3.5.46, page 1060, as indicating Lost Opportunity, What is done after the 
opportunity for it has lapsed becomes defective’. 

(62) Under Ml. Su. 1, 3. 8-9, Jaimini and Shabara have declared that 
words that are in use among Aryas, have to be taken in the sense in which 
they are used by them; but those that are used only among Mlechchhas, 
have to be understood in the sense attributed to them by the latter people. 
This is quoted by Shankara in his Sharlrakabhdsya on 3. 4. 42. It is used 
also in Bhdmati on 13..52 ; and in Kalpataru, pp. 461-462 ; Tdtparyafikd, 
p. 2^2] —Kusum(injali, Vol. II pages 130 and 154;—and Nydyama'rijari, 

p. 288 . 

(63) ‘When the same fault attaches to both sides of an argument, 
it cannot be urged against one only’. Shabara on Mi. Su. 8.3.14 ;— Nydya- 
kanikd, p. 225; Aniruddhavrtti on Sdnkhyasutra 1.6. See Tantravdrtika, 
p. 947 ; Nydyamanjarl, p. 95 ; Tarkabhdsd, p. 88. The author of the Khan- 
dana (p. 53.) attributes the maxim to Kumdrila, 

(64) ‘When a man has no Son, toys are not made for his son’; this 
is said by Shabara in his illustration of Jaimini's Su. 10.3.5; wherein 
it is declared that ‘there could be no injunction of accessories for an act 
which has no accessories at aU.’ It has been used to illustrate futile activ¬ 
ities. 

(65) The maxim of the Rathakdra, A Vedic Text lays down that 
Fire-installation is to be done during the Rains, by the 'Rathakdra' ;—Who 
is this Rathakdra ? It he the man who has adopted chariot-making as a 
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profession ? Or is he a man belonging to one of the mixed sub-castes ? 
This question has been discussed in Mi. Su. 6.1. 44—50, where the latter 
view has been accepted. This maxim has been used by Nagcsha in his comm¬ 
entary on Panbhdsa 98, which declares that the conventional meaning 
of a word (the sub-caste, Rathakdra, e.g,) is more acceptable 5fcan the one 
indicated by the Etymology of the word (the chariot-maker, e.gr.). It has 
also been used in Nydyamanjan, p. 140. 

(66) Rdtrisatranydya. This is presented in Mi. Su. 4. 3. 17 —19 ; 
and deals with the Vedic text laying down the Rdtrisatrn-Sacrifice, There 
is no result mentioned in the text as to follow from this Sacrifice; and the 
conclusion is that in all such cases, ther esult is found in the corresponding 
Declamatory Texts, Arthavadas. This has been utilised in the Shdrvrnka- 
bhdsya, on Su. 3.3.38; as is clear from Anandagiri, Kalpataru and Parimala : 
the last work quoting it again under Vedanta Su. 1.2.24. It is found also 
in PancJiapadihavivarana, p. 122, and 134also in Tattvamuktdkaldpa, 
V. 81. 

(67) 'Varchonydya\ The Topic of Glory’. Mi. Su. 3.c8.25—27 discu¬ 
sses the point whether the using of the Mantra ^Mamdgne varcfio, etc,\ 
brings glory to the Priest who recites it, or to the Master of tJie Sacrifice ; 
and the latter view is accepted as the correct one. This embodies the prin¬ 
ciple that the Promoter of an act is the person responsible for it; which, 
in its variants, has been used in several places. 

(68) ‘The Law of the Vishvajit Sacrifice'. The Vishvajit-Sacrifice 
has been prescribed in a Vedic text which does not mention any result 
obtainable from it; nor is it possible to deduce any result from the Arthavada 
texts; the conclusion is that in all such cases, the attainment of Heaven 
should be taken as the Reward; as this is something that is desirable by 
all men* This has been dealt with in Mi. Su. 4.3. 10—16 ; (and also in Su. 
6.7. 1—20; in a different context); used in Pafichapadihavivarana, p.l34, 
137 and 164; and in Nydyamanjarl, p. 524. 

(69) ‘The Reward promised in the Scripture is for the Performer’. These 
are words of Mi. Su. 3.7.18. Quoted in Veddntatattvaviveka ;—in Tdtpar- 
yatlkdi p. 296 and 403, and in Bhdmati^ p. 28 and 492;—in Shrlhhdsya under 
2.3.33 and 3.4.45. 

(70) ‘The meaning of an ambiguous Sentence is to be ascertained 
from what follows in the context’. This is Mi. Su. 1.4.29. It has been 
employed in Shdrirakabhdsya 1.3.14; and also by Anandagiri on 3.3.52; 
and in Bhdmati under Su. 3.3.34. 
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PurvchMiimmsd in its Sources 


(71) "So long as a sentence can be taken as one S3nitactical Unit, it 

is not right to split it up’. These are Kumdrilas words, in Shlokavdrtika 
(p. 135), in refrence to Sfi. 1.1.4. It has been quoted in under 

1.1.28; 1.3.13; 1.4.3; 1.4.16; 3.3.57; and 3.4.20;—by Anandagiri on 
Shdrirahihhdsya 1.2.15; and Shankara himself says a good deal on this 
matter under 1.4.3. 

(72) "A qualification is admissible only where one is possible, and where 
in its absence, there is an incongruity’. These are the words of Kumdrila 
(Tantravdrtika on 1.3.18 or 24). This law has been quoted in the comme¬ 
ntary on Sfinksepashdnraka 1.347 ; —in the Vidyasdgarl on KhaTidana 
p. 401 and 592, It is found also in the Brhadaranyakopanimd-bhdsya (6.2.). 

(73) "All is right for the powerful’—quoted by Kumdrila (in Tantra¬ 
vdrtika, p. 134), in answer to the argument against the reliability of the 
Practices of Good Mon. It is found in the Shrlmadbhdgavata (10. 33. 30-31) ; 
and in the Tdtparyafika (opening part). The same statement is represented 
in two Dharmasutras of Apastamba, 

(74) "The Act prescribed in tlio various Vodic Texts is one and the 
same’. That is, for instance, the Agnihotra enjoined in a text of the Mddhy- 
andina Shdkhd is the same as the Agnihotra enjoined in a text of the Kama- 
shdkhd.Thi^ has been dealt with in Mi. Su. 2.4. 8—42. It is frequently 
quoted in philosophical works;—in Panchapddikdvivarana, p. 167 ; - -in 
Nydyamanjarl, p. 256;—in Vivaranaprameyasangraha, p. 169; and in 
Shrt-bhdsya, 3.3.53. 

(75) "If a man with eyes is led by some one else, it means that be does 
not see with his own eyes’ These are the words of Shabara on Mi. Su. 1.2.31. 
This illustration is quoted in Nydyamafljari, p. 286. 

(76) ‘An Injunction in general terms is always indefinite’. Those 
are the words of Kumdrila in Tantravdtika (3.4.47 ; p. 1020). It has been 
cited in Panmala (p. 253). This lack of definiteness in general statements 
is alluded to also by Shabara on Mim. Su. 10.8.16. 


—; END 
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Absence of learning is not a dis¬ 
qualification for the Shudra only, 
but for all castes, 280. 

Aachdrja^ 149-50. 

Achchhdvdka^ 255 ;—Priest, 322. 

Action forms the subject-matter of 
the Veda Proper, 218. 

Acts prohibited in certain parts of 
the country, 207. 

Acts—classification of— Prabhdkara's 
view, 236 ; Ktmdrilas view, 236 ; 
Aradupakaraka^ 236-37 ; Sannipatja- 
pakdraka^ 236 ;—its varieties, 236 ; 

—Religious— its classification, 237 ;— 
grounds of differentiation among—, 
237-239 ;—Principal and auxiliary, 
248-51 ; —classification of auxiliary 
—243 ;—character of principal 
and auxiliary, 258 ;— auxiliary— 
means of ascertaining what is 
auxiliary to what, 247. 

Adhvarju priest^ 255-57 ; 263 314 ;— 
functions of—320-22. 

Administration of Law, 327. 

Adoption of son, 326 ;—ceremony 
of—, 326 ;—the child who has 
been adopted cannot inherit the 
property of his progenitor father 
nor can perform his shrdddhay 
327 ;—Ruling in the Privy Council 
— 327. 

Adr^ta —aiding Niyogay 360. 

Agneya Sacrifice, 250, 267, 297. 

Agnfdhra pries, 318, 321, 322. 

Agnihotray 278, 284, 292-93 ;—primary 
292;—can be performed by three 
higher castes only, 277, 305, 318, 
340. 

AgnffomJyay 267. 

Agm^omtya offering, 303,—sacrifice, 
250, 265—67 ;—animal sacrifice, 
310—312. 

Affii^toma sacrifice, 185, 292 310;— 
samsthd of Somayajnay 320. 
Purd^ay 325. 

A^eya sacrifice, 303. 

Agnity 256. 

y^yddhdnay 302, 309 ; 319. 


Agrahayam which constitutes the fire 
MahdyajnaSy 319. 

Agrayanesiiy 318. 

Ahavaniya —not for Shudray 276. 

Ahinay 319. 

Aindrdgna sacrifice, 289. 

Aiti shay ana sage, 272. 

Aitihya —a means of cognition. 146. 

Aloka—com. on the Chintamani by 
Paksadhara Mishra, 20. 

Altar, 327 ;—erecting of the—309. 

Ambay 304. 

Anubandhya animal, 265. 

Anubhuii —Apprehension, 69. 

Anvitdbhidhdna-VddWy 247. 

Apastamba—regarding acts prohibited 
in certain parts of the country, 207 

Aprdptabddhuy 301. 

Aptoryamay 319-20. 

Apurvay 39, 1161, 175, 226-232, 240, 
242, 244-75, 246-248, 290, 294, 

Arambhaniyd I ///. 311. 

Archetype—all the details of— should 
not be adopted at the Ectype, 300. 

Arjunay 205-206. 

Arthavdda —declamatory textsl 77—182 
—classification of 178. 

Arthavdda —Prabhakara's view, 177-179 
;—Authority of, 179 ;—Murari 
—Trustworthy and useful character 
of, 179-180, 339. 

Ashvamedhay 313. 

Ashvayuji — constitutes the Fire 

Mahdyajnay 

A^takds —which constitute the Fire 
MahdyajnaSy 319 ;—the performance 
of, 188,—as the Divinity of Night, 
189. 

Atidesha —Transference of Details— 
288. 

Atirdtray 265, 305, 312, 319 ;—Stoma, 
265. 

Atom—activity of—and God, 40-41— 
vibration in—121. 

Attainment of Heaven, 262. 

Atyagniffomay 319. 

Auxiliary Sciences, 194. 

Avabhftha Bathy 292 ;— Istiy 317-318. 

Avakdrni Sacrifice, 288. 

Avdpa — decentralisation, 307 — 309. 
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Abhdva (Non-apprehension)— 

Sbabara's viewy 143 ;— Prabhdkara^s 
view, 143-44 Kumdrila^s view, 
144-45. 

Acquiring of wealth and property 
for different castes, 260. 

Acts—Primary—constituting Dharma^ 
225-26 ;—Subsidiary—constituting 
Dharmay 225-26,— Kumdrila^s view, 
225-26 ;— Prabhdkara^s view, 226 

;— Prabbdkara^s view criticised, 226 : 
—Primary and subsidiary, 234;— 
Classification of—, 235 —Kratvarthay 
237 Purusarthay 237. 

Adr^tasvalakfanay 92. 

Agama —the third use ascribed to 
Grammar, 220. 

Aggregate and Prabhdkara 56-57. 

Ahichchhatra —Brahmana ladies of 
—addicted to wine, 200. 

Ajitdy by Paritosha Mishra a commen¬ 
tary on Tantravdrtikay 19. 

All-pervading substances, according 
to Prabhakara,—Time, Space—, 
82-83. 

Amtksdy 261. 

Analogy—not the means of knowing 
Dharmuy 155-156. 

Anviidbhidhdna —Theory of verbal 

expression, 156, 178. 

Apurva —Difference among—, 226 ;— 
Prabhdkara*s view, 227; Kumd- 
rila*s view, 231 ;— Nydyamald- 
vistdra*s summary, 231 ;—four kinds 
of—, 231-32; To what word is 
the—related—, 232 ;—Transcen¬ 
dental result, 234. 

Apurvddhikdra, 228. 

Arthdpatti (Presumption )—Arthdpatti 
— Shabara*s view, 139 ;— Prabhd¬ 
kara* s view, 139-40 ;— Kumdrila*s 
view 140-41. 

Arthavdduy 44, 190 — 93. 

Asandeha —the fifth use ascribed to 
Grammar, 221. 

A§taka—225 

Atom, 82;—and Mimamsakas, 68. 

Aviravika Njdyay 219. 

Acts of permanent obligation, 7. 

Adhikarana-Kaumudiy by Devanatha 
Thakura, 8. 

Adoption of an only son—illegal— 9 . 

Aim—final, 5. 

Amara —the son of Shabara, 12. 

Apdrvuy 47;—and Dharma, 4. 


Atmavdda in Shlokavartika, 7. 

Atman —Eternal, Imperishable, 

different from the body, sense- 
organs and Buddhi according to 
Kumdrilay 6 ;—Omnipresent, 6 ;— 
Jndnashaktisvabhdva —6 ;—Pure 
consciousness. 6;—Knowledge of 
- 6. 

Atheism, 7. 

B 

Bddardjanay 271. 

Bddha (exclusion), 300—306 ;—kinds 
of—301-302. 

Bath—Final, 148, 265. 

BhdravVs Kirata quoted by Brhati, 18. 

Bhdfta System, 18. 

Bhartrmigtra —as responsible for making 
Mimarhsa practical, 22. 

Bhdvandy —bringing about, 175-167 ;— 
kinds of, 176;— Arthty 233. 

Bhdvandvmkay by Mandana ]^shra, 20. 

Bhdvdrthddhikaranay 233. 

Bht^may 200 203. 

Bhrgu, 271. 

Body of God, 43. 

Bondage, 44. 

Brahman priest, 321. 

Brdhmana —as the source and means 
on the duty of other than the 
three higher castes, 147. 

Brahmana —has means of liveligood, 
150,—study and sacrifice are com¬ 
pulsory duties of, 157;—to be 
initiated during the spring, 152 ;— 
alone can teach, 147, 150;— 

alone can be the Achdrjay 151;— 
should not behave like the Mlech- 
chha, 218;—is to be sacrificed to 
Brahmd in connection with the 
Ashvamedhay 313. 

Brdhmat^dchchhamsirty 320-21, 322. 

Brahmasiddhi by Mandana Mishra, 19. 

Brahmatattvasamtk^a on Mandana’s 
Brahmasiddhi by VScaspati Mishra 
I, 19. 

Brahmic glory—securing of 313. 

BrhattJkd by Kumarila, 18. 

Buddhist—regarding the omniscience 
of Buddha, 44-45;— scriptures— 
eternality of, 215 ;—Ninhilism 
{Sh^njavdda')y 49. 

Bddarjddhikara^ay 228. 

Bha^vadgitdy 28, 31. 

Bhak^dnurdka, 248. 
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Body—according to Prahhakara^ 35 
KMmdrVa*s view, 35—; Vegetable 
35. 

Brahmana text, 173 ;—defined, 173 
characteristic features of—given by 
the Vrtiikara —, 173 ;—ten kinds 
of—, 173-74 ;—classification under 
five heads, 174;—another classi¬ 
fication under three heads, 174. 

Brahman^ 256 ; 259. 

Badarayana’s Brahmasutra—4. 

Bhartrhari —the son of Shabara, 12. 

Bhartrmitra —Earliest commentator on 
Jaimini Sutra, 12. 

Bhatfachandrika^ by Bhaskara Bhatta, 10. 

Bhdttanajahy 5. 

Bhavadasa, commentator on Jaimini 
Sutra, 12. 

Bhavandiha Mishra^ author of Naya- 
vweka, 17. 

Brahman —Knowledge of—, 8. 

Brhatiy by Prabhakara, 15 ;— style 
similar to that of Shabara’s Bhasya, 
16; available up to Adhyaya 6 
only, 17. 

C 

Cake—Baking of the 303 ;—Meat 
—offering, 310. 

Capacity for performance of sacrifice, 
285. 

Case of Shri Balasu Guru Linga 
Svami, 327;—of Shri Balwan 
Ramalaksamina, 327 ;— of Radha- 
mohan, 327 ;—Hardei Bibi, 327 ; 
cases of conflict, 251. 

Chanaka^ 286, 324. 

chhandogya Brdhmanas —Study of the 
Sutras of Gautama and Gobhila, 
190, 215. 

Chhandah-Sutra of Pingala, 167. 

Charu offering, 301. 

Chaturhotra Homay 288. 

Chdturmd^ay 318,—sacrifice, 325-326. 

Qhaitrt which constitutes the Fire 
MahdyajHay 319., 

Chitradhara Mishra, a great Miml- 
thsaka, 12. 

Chitrd sacrifice, 266. 

Chodand —means 184 of knowing 
Dharmay 154. 

Coition of cogntion, 48 ;—and 
Its validity,— Prabbdkara's view, 
69-75, Kumdrila*s view, 75-78; 
MmrM Mishra's 79 ;—means of, 23. 


Cognition—modification of soul, 

77 ;—other means of;— Kumdrila's 
view, 144-45 wrong, 50. 

Compulsory Duties, 259. 

Conflict between Smrti and Usage, 
209-210 ;—cases of— between Veda 
and Smrti, 195 ;— Prabhakara's 
view, 195, Kumar I la's view, 196 

Murdri's view, 197 ;- Shabara's 

view, 197. 

Constituent or material cause, 82 

Context more authoritative than the 
order of sequence, 253. 

Contigont Actn 284 

Custom as the source of knowledge 
of Dharma, 187 ;—authority of 
—, Extent and sphere of the—, 
295. 

Cups dedicated to Deities, 304. 

Curd to be offered at a sacrifice, 259. 

D 

Daipa Acts, 288. 

Ddkfdyanay 319, 

Daksind —sacrificial fee, 320-21. 

Darkness and Prabhakara, 65. 

Darshapurnamdsa, 198, 232-33, 236; 
241, 259, 266, 303, 316, 282, 284, 
287, 389, 307, 311, 357, 314-316 
325. 

Darsha sacrifice, 301-302 312. 

Debts to Pitrs, 284-85. 

Declamatory Vedic Texts, 225. 

Declaration, 289 ;—kinds of, 289 ;— 
Direct, 291. 

Deity—Female—Offering to the, 266 
of the sacrifice, 296 ;—feeding of 
the, 294, 296.—not entitled to 
perform sacrifices, 271 ;—Title or 
capacity of—to BrahmajHdna, 271 ;— 
to whom the sacrifice is offered is 
a purely hypothetical entity, 317 ; 
—is subordinate to sacrifice, 316 ; 
—has no physical body, 317, 

Denotative relation according to 
Prabhakara, 114. 

Denotative potency of word— Pra- 
bhdkara's view, 114. 

Devandtha Thakkura, 312. 

Devatd — Conception of—at sacrifices, 
294. 

Devatddhikaraiu^a. 228 . 

Dharma — means of knowing, 154; 
223 , 225 ;—and Vedic Injunction, 
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155 Enquiry into the nature of, 
148, 152;—Act Constituting 

225-26 True character of, 225 ;— 
is the subject-matter of Piirva 
yUmdmsd^ 316 ;— stands for what 
the man should do, 316-17; 
—in common usage, it includes 
such acts as Ydga^ Homa^ Ddna^ 
Sndna. Dhjdna^ Japa, 316-17;— 
Principal forms of—for Mimamsa 
are Ydga, Ddna and Homay 317. 

Dikfanlyd htiy 303 ;—Recitation, 303. 

Direct apprehendedness and dparok^a 
and pratyaksatd of the external 
objects, 53. 

Domestic fire, 319. 

Dream Cognitions, 47, 49, 74. 

Duldy 304. 

Deity—Investigation of the Nature 
of—, 188. 

Dvddashdha sacrifice, 287, 319. 

Dhrtardsiray 199, 204. 

Divinity of Night, 189-90. 

DraupadJy 204-5. 

Drstasvalaksana, 92. 

Dharma and ordinary PramdnaSy 4; 
—duty of man, 8 ;—idea of— 

8;—active aspect of, 16. 

Devandtha Tbdkura, author of Adhi- 
karatia-KaumudJy 8. 

Deliverance, final, 6. 

DevaswdmJ —commentator on 

S ankar sana-Kdnduy 10-11. 

Dvddashalaksanly 11. 

E 

Easterners, 215. 

Ekddashddyddhikarana by Murari Mishra 
20 . 

Ekdha —modification of the Jyotis- 
toma, 319. 

Embellishments, 261, 264. 

Expiatory Rites, 312. 

Extraction-day, 265 ;—Morning—, 

265. 

Engaging the services of the priests, 
257. 

Entity—everlasting, 7. 


False coin—as the sacrificial fee, 278. 
Fasting, 257. 

Fire-consecration of—, 314. 


Fire-Installation, 268, 277, 286, 288, 
318, 327, . 

Vitt-Mahi^ajdaSy 232 ;—constitute the 
Archetype of the group, 319. 

G 

Gadddhara Bhattdchdryay 178. 

Gdrhapatya fire, 248, 334. 

Garlic—Eating of—prohibited in the 
Veda, 283. 

Gautamay 9, 121 :—Smrti, 216 ;— 

Sutra, 216 ;—followed by Sdma- 

vedinSy 216. 

Gifts—of a mare or a slave girl or 
a cow, 281. 

Goat—the animal of sacrifice, 288. 

Gotra, 271 ;—Rsi, 279. 

Grammar—cannot be regarded as 
a S has tray 218, Proceeds entirely 
on the basis of usage, 218;— 
Science of—cannot derive its 
authority from the Veda, 218 ;— 
is not found to serve any useful 
purpose in matters relating to 
Dharma, 218 ;—the knowledge of 
— is Dharma, 220,—usefulness 
of—220-21 ; Science of—222 ;— 
six elements of—222 ;—the use 
of, 222;—Elements of, 222. 

Grammatical Smrti, 217 ;— Pra- 
bhdkara^s view, 217-18; Bhdsya^s 
view, 218-19. 

Grdvastut, 256, 321-322. 

Gambling, 253-54. 

God—according to Shabara 38; 
Prabhakara's view, 38-41 ;— Kumd- 
rila's view, 41-46;— as world 
creator, denied by Kumdrila, 45 ; 
his place in Voga, 3;—and 
Samddhi, 3. 

Grhyasutra —localised or uni¬ 
versal authority of—, 216. 

Govinda, the son of She§a, 14;— 
Pupil of MadhusGdana Saras- 
watl—, 14. 

GurugJtd —on six systems, 2. 

H 

Happiness, 258-61, 270;—and Final 
Deliverance, 6. 

Havirdhdna^ 302, 312, 332. 

HavifyajHas consist of—319-321 
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Heaven, 60, 269-70; 283, 296, 307, 
315 ;—pleasures of. Hell, 283. 

Hinduism is a religion of sacrifices 
in the highest sense of the term, 316. 

H/V, 315. 

Holakadhikarana^ 215. 

Holaka, 216, 225. 

Homa —Receptacle of the offering, 
not necessarily fire. It may be 
water, 317. 

Hotr Priest, 302, 255, 320-21. 

Hetvdbhasa —fallacious reason— 

Prabhakara^s view, 91-92;— 
Kumarild*s view, 96. 

History of families in the Pur anas 
—object of—, 190. 

Hari—Commentator on Jaimini 
Sutra, 12. 

Haribhadra Sutri—regarding six 

systems, 2. 

Harichandra—the great Vaidja, the 
son of Shabara, 12. 

Highest good consists of, 6. 

Highest Truth, 10. 

1 

Idealist—Buddhist, 47—49 ;— View 
of—-regarding external object, 53 ; 
—criticised by Kumarila, 53 ; 72. 

Idealism—the doctrines of—194. 

Illusory Reality, 52;—Cognition, 62. 

Immaterial Cause, 82-83. 

Indra and Ahalyd, 199, 202-203 Indra, 
295—97 Master of Heaven, 296. 

Inference—not the means of knowing 
Dharma^ 155-56; Shabara*s view, 
89 ;— Prabhdkara*s view, 89—95 ; 
— Kumdrila*s view, 95-96 ;—varie¬ 
ties of, 93;—factors of, 93. 

Inherent Expressive Potency of the 
vjotdi—Prabhdkara*s view, 115. 

Inheritance—widow’s rights of, 324. 

Instigator of the Act, 255. 

Initiation of the sacrificer and his 
wife with the Mekhald and the 
Yoktra^ respectively, 280. 

Initiation, 284, 287. 

Intuitional cognition, 88. 

Invocation of Blessings, 315. 

J///, 268 ;—consists of, 319 ;— 

Priests engaged in, 319;—the 
Prakrit or Archetype of the —is 
the composite of Darshapurnamdsa 
sacrifice, 319 ; — Samsthds of—319; 


six Vikrtis or Ectypes of—319-20 ; 
—Archetypes of—320. 

l^u sacrifice, 289; 292. 

Itihasa and Purana— Kumarila*s view, 
190-91 ;—common features with 
Smrti^ 192. 

Injunctive process, 175. 

Inferential Cognition—the object of—, 
92. 

J 

Jtf// identical with Akrti^ 61 ;— 
Shabara*s view, 61-62 ;— Prabhd- 
kara*s view, 62-65 ; Buddhist view, 
63-64; Prahhdkara*s criticism of 
the Buddhist view, 63-64 Kumd- 
rila*s view, 65-68 ;— is illlusory 
62 ;—is real entity not apart from 
Individuals, 62 has its real exis¬ 
tence apart from Individuals 63 ;— 
different and non difierent from 
Individuals, 63. 

luhu, 261, 282. 

lyotistomay 274, 279, 288, 304, 306, 
312, 314;—is the Archetype of 
Somqya'naSy 246, 248, 259, > 265, 
320 321. 

Jayanta Bhatta, author of ISijdya^ 
mdnjari on Sai-farkty 2. 

Jaimini Sutra—the earliest work, 10. 

Jinadatta Suri, on six systems, 2. 

Jndna —attainment of, 7. 

K 

Kalpasfitras and distinction 

between, 211-12 ;—Authorities of 
—, 211-14,—in conflict with the 
Veda, 213; 282. 

Kdmesti sacrifice, 320. 

Kanada, 121. 

Karka —the commentator, 280 319 

Karma, 44 and Prabhdkara, 55. 

Kdshikd by Sucharita Mishra on 
Shlokavartika, 19, 22. 

Kdtydyana Shrautasutra, 279, 280. 

Kavindracharhya, 18. 

Kodrava Corn, 324. 

Kratvariha 258—62, 312. 

Kr^na-dvaipayana, 199, 203. 

Kr^na, 205—207. 

KritikdSy 304. 

KuldjayajHa, 282. 
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Kumarila —author of the Manava 
Kalpasutray 19 ;—His date 600— 
660 A.D. 

Kr^a~ Yqjurvedins study the Smitis 
of Apastamba and Baudhayana, 
190-191 ; 216. 

Kfattriya to be initiated during the 
summer, 152. 

Kumarila^s system, 18. 

Kusha seat for the cake, 252. 

L 

hnghu —the fourth use attributed to 
Grammar, 220. 

Law of substitutes, 337. 

Laws of the Hindus are based on 
scriptural texts, 316. 

Laws of Grammar, 219, 222. 

Law—domain of, 9. 

Liberation—Final—Nature of, 5. 

Liberation or Mokfa of Soul, 31-34; 
—according to Prabhdkara^ 31-32 ; 
—according to Kumarila^ 32-34; 
Vallahhdchdrya*s view, 32 ;—Tr/- 
danidPs view, 32 ;— Shankardchdrya^s 
view, 32; UldvatV s view, 32. 

Linga (Indicative word)—means of 
Interpretation, 220. 

M 

Madhyama, 221. 

Mddhyamika Buddhists, 52. 

MahdyajHas —necessary for house-hol¬ 
ders, 151. 

Maitrd Varuruj^ 255 ;—Priest, 322. 

Man alone should not perform sacri¬ 
fices, 273 ;—should be associated 
with the woman who is his paint 
in the sacrifice, 213-1 A, 

Mantra and Prahmann^ 159 ;—defined, 
159 ;—Instruments of offering 159 
;—a name applied to those Vcdic 
texts that are expressive of mere 
Assertion as distinguished from 
Injunction, 159 ;— Prabhdkara*s defi¬ 
nition, 160 ;—classified, 160 - 61 , 
166-67 ;—distinguished from the 
Brdhmana, 161 ;—not Injunctive, 
161 ; — kutndriia^s view, 161 - 162 ; 
— Prabhdkara*s view, 161-62 ; — 
Mur art Mishrd*s view, 163 ; — 

characteristic features of, 165 - 66 . 

Manu regarding the duty of man, 
274 \—SmrtU 215. 


Mdnava Kalpa Sutra^ by Kumarila^ 18. 
Marriage— Ar^a form of, 272 ;—purely 
a religious function, 273. 

Md^a Corn, 286, 325 
Mdsdgnihotray 292, 310 
Master of the House, 263—64—of the 
sacrifice, 256, 257 
Maxims of Mimamsa, 328; 

quoted by Shankaracharya, 
328 ;—Handbook of—by 

Colonel Jacob, 329 
Means of Interpretation—the six, 
320 

Means of Right Cognition—six— 
301 Valid, 302 
Mekhaldy 281 

Metres—the Principal—167 
Milking vessels, 260 
Mtmdmsdnukramanikd^ by Man- 
dana Mishra, 19 

Mtmdmsd — the science of—partly 
based on Veda, partly on ordinary 
experience, and partly on 
Perception, Inference, etc., 
194 ;—Study—cause of the neglect 
of the neglect of the—323 
Mimamsa Rules of Interpretation, 
by K. L. Sarkar, 327 
Mind, according to Prabhdkara^ 
35 ;— Kumarila*s view, 36 — 37 
Mishra-Mata —Third School, 20 
Mitdk^ardy 324 
Mok^a, 212 
Moral Code, 214 
Motive, 258 
Mudgararu, 324 

Murdrestrilyah Panthdh^ by 

Umesha Mishra, 70, 79 
Murdri Mishras —Five — 20 
Murdri Mishra*s view on certain 
topics of Pffrva-Mimarhsa, 
by Dr. Umesha Mishra, 20—21 
23 

MadhvamatJkdy by KumStila 
18 

Mandana Mishra — Date. 615— 
695 A.D.; the earliest expo¬ 
nent of Bhatta system,, 19;— 
wrote a commentary on the 
Tantravdrtika^ 18 ; — wrote 

also Vidhiviveka^ Mimdm- 
sdnukramanlkdy 19 and 

Brahmasiddhiy 19 

Means of verbal cognition according 
to Prabhakara, 113 
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Methods of studying MimSmsa 
topics, 148-49 
MahanirvSna Tantra, —1 
MallinStha’s son on six systems, 
—2 

Mandana Mishra, 12;—Pupil of 
Kumarila (which is not un- 
Ukely), 17 
Mansumrti, 12 
Matter, meaning of—, 3 
Means of knowledge as the starting 
point of the philosophical 
works, 2 

Mimdmsd^ meaning of, 2 ;—Reliable 
Word or Revelation. 3 ;—not 
different from Vedanta, 4 ;— I^urva 
and Uttara^ 4;—a philosophical 
system or not, 4;—Differences 
between Vurva and IJtiara — ; 5 ;— 
Proper, 5 ;—Inter-relation and 
Inter-dependence, 5-6 ;—as 

Shdstramukhay ;—6 as 
Prathamatantra,;—6 two, as 
Krtsnashdstra^ ;—6 special field 
occupied by Proper : 8 ;—Grantha 
Prakasha Samiti, 11 
Mitaksara, quotes Prabhakara, 16 
Murari Mishra—the founder of the 
third school of Purva-Mimamsa. 
13 ;—Kumarila’s pupil, 13 

N 

Nahusa as Indra, 202 
Naksatra Mantray 354 
Naksatrestiy 304 

Ndmadheva —Proper Names, 282-83 
— Prabhdkara's view, 203 
Ndrista HomaSy 304 
Negative term—meaning of the, 
304-305 

Neo-Mimarfisakas— M d d h a v d- 
chdryay 279 
Nesffy 255, 322 

Nibandha or Nihandhan another 
name of the Brhatiy 18 
Nfgaday 165, 302 
Niruikalpa/^y 84-85, 87-88 
Nisadastbapati entitled to perform 
certain sacrifices, 277—should 
perform the Kaudra sacrifice, 278; 
^81 

TSfisada is a mixed-caste,—is devoid 
of Vedic learning, 278 
Niidda Chief, 326 


Ni^kdsuy 302 
Nwdra Corn, 297-98 
'Nijamabidhiy 245 

Nijoga (mandatory force), 229—241, 
273 

Nijojanay 264 

Njdjas of Mlmamsa, 328, 328, 329, 
331-338, 333 334 338 
Njdja view regarding God, 
39-41 

Nydya Kaustubhay 79 
Njdyapardjana on the Tafifravdrtikay 
by Gangadhara Mishra, 20 
Njdjakanikd on Vidhivivekay by 
Vacaspati Mishra—,19 
Njdyaratndkaray by Parthasarathi 
Mishra, 22 

Nydyaratnamdldy by Parthasarathi 
Mishra, 19 

Njdjasudbdy by Someshvara, 18 
Njdyasdtray 61 

Ndsfi^a in Indian Philosophy— 
its meaning 4 

Nayaviveka, by Bhavanatha Mishra, 
a commentary on Jaimini Sutra, 
after Prabhakara, 17 
Non-Vaidika DharmUy 6 
Nyaya—Principles, 8 ;—their due 
influence on other matters, 8 
Nyaya stands for, 2;—and Vai- 
shesika—their relation, 3 
Nyaya Vaisho§ika on matter and 
spirit, 10 

Nyayaratnakara, by Parthasarathi 
Mishra, 7 

O 

Observances, 284 

Offering has been defined as—the 
setting aside of one’s own 
ownership over the thing 
offered and the bringing 
about of the ownership another 
person—the receipt of the gift, 
2>\1 ;—brings about a connection 
between substance and a deity, 317 
Order of Sequence, 263-68;— means 
by which this—is determined, 
263-68 ;—conflict among the 
means, 265 

Order of Commencement, 265 
Order determined by the Principal, 
265-66 

Order of Place—more authoritative 
than Name, 254 
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Pdkayajf^as, 319;—the Seven 

Samsthds of, 319 
Pakfadhara MishrUy 79 
Panchadashardtra sacrifice, 303 
Padchardtray 197 
PandavaSy 204-205 
Pardy 221 

Pardsharmadhavdy 150 
Pdrthasdrathi Mishra, author of 
on 

on Tuptika; 


Partition, 323 

Pdrvana Shrdddha which constitutes 
the ¥\tQ,-mahdjajnaSy 319 
Parvuktiy 258 
Pashubandhay 319 
Pqyovrata sacrifice, 246, 320 
Perception— Savikalpaka — Prabhdkara^s 
view, 85-86 Kumdrila^s view, 
87-88:—-of the Mystic. 88;— 
Intuitional (Pratibha) 88 ;—more 
reliable than Inference, 337 ;— of 
YogUy 34 ; — simple {Alocana)y 
87 

Perpetual Flux—the doctrine of 
—194, 215 

Personal world creator, 46 
Petitio Principii, 95 
Pitrya Acts, 288 
Potr, 256 ; — Priest, 320, 322 
Prabhdkara —author of Brhatt — date, 
610—690 A.D. 

Prahhdkara-Vijqyay 18 
Practices of good men—authoritative 
character of—, 22A — 138-39 ; 
KumdrilYs view,225— 189-90 ; — 
limited to those inhabiting 
AfydvartUy 201 ;— are based on 
Veda, 206 

Prajdpati and Ufdy 199, 202 
Prdjdpatya sacrifice, 298 
Prakarana (context), 220 
Prakaranapadeikd, by Shalikanatha 
Mishra, 17 

Prakrti (Archetype), 290-91 
Pramdij^y 69-79 
Prameydpahdray 301 
Prdpta Bddba, 301 

Prasanga (extended application), 
310—15 

Prastotf Priest, 255, 321 


Prdtaranmdkay 255 

Pratibha —a means of Cognition— 
not always reliable, 146 
PratihartTy 256priets, 302, 321, 
322 

Pratikarsay 304 

Pratipasthdtr priest, 255-56, 321 

Pratipattikarmay 261 
Pravara R/is, 279-80 
PraydjaSy 241, 259 ;—offerings, 

290, 308, ^X^^^Samidy 326 

Priest— llotTy AdhvaryUy Udgdtr, 
250, 255;—paying the fees 

to—, 255 ;RtvikSy 255 ;— the 

number of Priests, 255—Duties 
of, 257;—Appointment of 305 
Principle of Syntactical Unit— 
(Ekavdtyddhikarana)y 168-70 
Principle of Syntactical Split 
(ydkyabheda), 170 

Principle of Elliptical Extension 
{Am^anga)y 171 

Principles of Interpretation, 323 
Principle—Priority of mention 
leads to priority in action, 326 
Prohibitions—exact signification, 
283 

Property, 325 

Prospective sacrifices, 267, 279, 

285 

Pupil should salute the teacher 
when he happens to meet him, 284 
Purdnic descriptions—object of—, 191 
Prstha signifies Rgveda, 165-66 
Puroddshuy 254 
Puronuvdkay 255, 256-57 
Purusdrthuy 33; Acts, 258 — 62 
312—options—313;— kinds of, 
313 

Pashyantt form of speech, 221 
Perception (valid cognition)— 
Shabara's view, 80-81 Prabhdkara^s 
view, 81-87— J^mdrila*s view,—87 
Non-conceptual—of Bhatta — 
denied by Prabhdkaray 85 
Pratihdra chant, 255 
Prayogashdstray 214 

Presumption—not the means of 
knowing Dharmay 155-56 
Parama Puru^drtha —its attainment— 
Kumarila's view, 6 

Prabhakara Mishra, the earliest 
commentator on the Shabara 
BhS.^ya, 13 ;—GurUy 15 ~ 

KumSlriia's pupil,,,—13-14 Date 
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Date about 600—650Senior 
to Kumarila, 15-17 
Privy Council Judgement, 9 
Parthasarathi Mishra, author of 
Myayaratndkara and Shastra- 
diptkdy 12 
Patahjali, 16 

Q 

Qualities and PrahhdJkara, 56 

R 

Kdjasuya sacrifice—distinctly en¬ 
joined for the Raja only, 
216, 253-54, 320 
Kdma, 203 

Rdnaka^ by Someshwara Bhatt, 19 
Rdstrabhrt (minor sacrifice), 
363 

Kathakdra, 281, 326, 338;—entitled 
perform certain sacrifices, 277 ;— 
are the inferior Saudhanvans^ 278 ;— 
is one whose mother is born 
of a Shudra mother and a Vaishya 
father, 278 ;—fire installation for 
the purpose of purification, 278 
Kdtrisattra sacrifice, 262 
Raudra sacrifice, 278 
Reality of external world— 
Shabard*s view, 47—49 ; 

Prabhdkard*s view, 49—52 
— Kumarila^s view, 52—53 
Religious student, 284 
Reputation for Respectability, 262 
R^ defined, 163;—should be re¬ 
cited loudly, 248 

Rffeda comes from Agni, 248 
l^ff^edins study the Sutras of 
Vashisfhay 190 

Rights—Equal—is a moot ques¬ 
tion, 272-73 

R{is —debts to—, 285 

Rajashekhara Suri on six systems, 2 
Rajashekhara’s Kavyamimamsa 

regarding Vdnmayay 2 
Rama^sna, 8 

Rama Mishra Shastri regarding 
Sahkarfa];La Kinda, 10 
Reconciliation between two schools, 17 
Revealed word, 8;—infallible guide 
in knowing Dharma, 8 
?.juvimala on Byhati, by Shalikanatha 
Mishra, 16,17 


S 

Sacrifices, 309,—Qualifications of the 
performer, 269means of—, 
269;—Deities not entitled to the 
performance of—, 271Sages 
are not entitled to the performance 
of, 271 ;—whether woemen and 
Shudra should perform or not, 
272 ;—Disqualification for per¬ 
formers of—, 279 ;— Rdksasas and 
Pishdehas cannot perform, 280 ;— 
Animals cannot offer—280 ;—are 
not performed by one or more 
limbs wanting—280 ;—not per¬ 
formed by one who is sexless and 
who is a Shudra —280 ;—is a form 
of worship of the deity—, 295 ;— 
Extent and scope of 307, ;—sub¬ 
sidiary—307 ; 309 ;—Prospective, 
308 ;—formed the most important 
factor in the life of the Hindu—, 
316 ; 316—20 ;—classification of—, 
318—20 ;—Primary or Principal—, 
265—66 

Sacrifical Acts, 261, 269—70order 
of sequence of—, 269; 282; 

294, 302 

Sacrificial sessions, 320 
Sacrificing Householder, 254 
Sacrificer—No substitute for the 
—, 286 ;—Initiated, 305 ;— 

wearing of gold by the—, 324-25 
Sacrificial rituals—disappearance 
of—is the cause of the neglect of 
of Purva-Mimamsa 8 
Sad-darsana —Misnomer, 1 ;— not 
known in ancient times, 1 ;— 
various views regarding the consti¬ 
tuents of—, 1—3 

Shalikanatha Mishra, 13 ;—direct 
pupil (which is doubtful) of 
Prabhakara, 17 
Samddhi and God, 3 
Sahkarsana Kanda, 10 
Sdnkbyay the subject-matter of—, 
3;—with God and without 
God, 3 ;—and Yoga—their 
difference, 3;— teaches the 
first essential distinction between 
matter and spirit, 9;—Karika 
quoted, 10 

Sadyaskara sacrifice, 265 
Sages have no Gotray 271 
Samdkhyd (Name), 220 
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Sdman —defined, 164 ; —divided — , 
164;—not a Mantray 165;— Brhai 
and Kathantara — , 298 ; Kanvara- 
thantaray 298 

Samavaya and Prabhdkaray 55 
Samavedandy 72 
Samhhdra Mantray 312 
Sdmidhenl 282 ;—Verses, 301 ; 

—If the sacrificer happens to be a 
Vaishya —schould be seventeen—, 
302, 318 

Samit sacrifices, 249-50 
Samvaisara Ydgay 281 
Samvedya and Prameya according 
to Prabhakara, 51 

Samvit (Objective Idealism), 50; 

— Prabhakara^s view, 50-51 
Sanctificatory Acts, 261 
Sarikalpay 255 
Sdnkhyay 197 

Sahkhya view regarding creation, 
44 

Sdnndyya vessel, 254 
Sapinday 315 
Sdrasvatl Istiy 219 ; 281 
Sdrasvatay 266 
Sarvasiddhanfa-Sangrahay 45 
Sarvasiddhantarachasya — a PrabhSkara 
school work, 57 

Sattd —Summum genus—not accepted 
by Prabhakara, 64-65 
Sattra —Communistic sacrifices, 

281—83 ;—differs from the 

ordinary sacrifices, 281 ;—Priests 
at—, 281 ;—If one of the sacrificers 
happened to die at—, 281 ;— 
conditions for the performance 
of—, 281-82 ;—There are to be 
at least seventeen sacrificers, 282, 
286 ;— K^attriya and Vaishya 
cannot perform—, 282 ; 

Saurya sacrifice, 292, 298 
Sautrdmaniy 320 
Savaniya animal, 365 
Science of Reasoning, 194 
Scripture of action, 214 
Scriptual Act of Sacrifice, 294 
Self-satisfaction (conscience) as the 
source of the knowledge of 
Dharma, 167, 202 

Self-validity of Cognition—keystone 
of Mimarhsa, 71 

Sense—organs— Prahhdkara^s view, 
35— Kumdn/a's view, 35-37 
Sense-Cognition, 48 


Sense-Perception, not the means of 
knowing Dharma, 155-56 
Sentence and its meaning— 

Shabara^s view, 108—110; 

Prabhakara^s view, 120—26 ; 
— Kumdrila'^s view, 134—135 
Shakamedha, 318 
Shakamedhlyay 325 
Shakti and Prabhdkara, 55 
Shdkuntala of Kalidasa, 19 
Shaktivdda by Gadadhara, 178 
Shd/ya, 197 
Shankara Bhafta, 303 
Shankardchdrya, 271 

Share—mother shold receive 
equal—if the partition is 

effected after the father’s death, 325 
Shdstra —the title of Grammar, 

222 

Shaving of the head, 257;— 

should be done by the husband 
alone, 274 

She^a (Auxiliary), 234 
Shlokavartika, 19 
Shrautapadarthanirvachanay 320 
Shrdvanl (which constitutes the Fire 
Mahay aj Ha s'), 319 

Shruti —means of Interpretation 
(direct assertion), 220 
Shudra —entitled to perform sacrifices 
discussed, 272—76-77—12 ;—not 
to perform sacrifices at all, 276 ;— 
cannot perform the Agnihotra, 
276 ;—unfit for performing sacri¬ 
fices, 277 ;—not initiated into 
the Vedic study, 277 will not 
read the Vedas, 314 ; —not entitled 
to perform sacrifices accoring to 
Shankara Ledanta also, 277, No— 
can be acquired legally as property 
against his will, 326;—special 
sacrifices laid down for the—, 
326;—not entitled to the per¬ 
formance of Vedic rites, 327 
Shyena sacrifice, 257, 289, 302 
Similarity and Prabhdkara, 54-55 
Slave girl a gift, 281 
Smrti (Remembrance), 69 
Smrti —as source of the knowledge 
of Dharma, 187 ; — Prabhakara*s 
view 188 ;—Trustworthy nature 
of--, 188. 

Smrti —Authority of— Prabhdkara* s 

view, 189;—Connotation of the 
term—190 ;—Proper enumerated 
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190 ;—applicable throughout Atyd- 
varta^ 190; Kumdrila^s view 
190; Trustworthy nature of 
— Prabhdkara^s view, 193-95 ; — 
Proper—those which constitute 
the Dharmashdsfra, 191 ;— 
common features with Purdna and 
Ifihdsa, 192 ;—of the Buddha^ 214 
^odashin vessels, 237; 305, 312 319 
Soma juice, 293 Sacrifice, 248, 256 ; 
267-68, 286 

Somayajnas, 319 ;—Archetype is the 
stoma (loosely known as 
319—Seven Samsthdsoi 
this class—319 

Someshvara Bhatta, author of 
Nydyasudhd^ 19 

Soul {Atman) — Shahara^s view, 

23—24 ; Prahhdkara*s view 

25—28 ; Kumdrila's view, 28—30 
Southerners, 215 
Sphot a —Doctrine of—100-101 
Sthdna (order of sequence), 220 
Sthapati Isti^ 288 
Studentship, 284 

Subodhim on Tantravartika, by 
A.nnam Bhatta, 20 

Subrahmanya 255-56 ;—Priest, 321, 322 
Subsidiary sciences, 214 
Substance and Prabhakara, 56-57 
Suktdvdka, 253 

Sundsmja (Vikrti of Isfi), 318, 325 
Superhuman performers, 288 
Super Soul, 45-46 
Sutrdmani {Vikrti of J///) 318 
Svaprakdsha, 18 
Svarga, 207 
Syntactical Gnit, 340 
Sambhava —means of Cognition, 146 
Speech—four kinds of—, 221 

Svalak^ana —Buddhist view—denied 
by Prabhdkara, 84-85 
Sank^epashdrtraka supports Pra- 
bhakara’s priority to Kumarila, 17 
Sarvajnatma Muni—pupil of Suresh- 
varacharya and the author of 
Sahk§epashariraka, 17 
SarvasiddhShtasangraha, by Shesa, 14 
Self-knowledge—two kinds of—, 7 
Shabara Swami, author of Bhdsya 
on Jaimini Sutra, 5;—contcm- 
orary of VikramSditya of about 
7 B,C., 12 ;— Father of Vikarama- 
ditya, 12 ;—Guru of Vikramaditya, 
12 


Shantiraksita—Buddhist writer of the 
8th century A.D., 14 

Shar/raka Bhasya, by Shankara, 5-7 

Shaunaka on the adoption of an only 
son—9. 

Shalikanatha Mishra, 13. 

Shri Bhasya of Ramanuja, 10. 

Siddhanta Bhasya (Sahkarsana Kanda), 

11 . 

Soul, in Mimamsa, 5 ;—detailed in¬ 
vestigation regarding—in the Ve¬ 
danta, 5 ;—and Kumarila, 5,— 
Nature of, 5-6,—Existence of, 5-6, 
—as distinct from the body, 5-6,— 
as the enjoyer of the results and 
acts, 5-6. 

Spirit—meaning of, 3. 

Style of Kumarila and Prabhakara, 16. 

Sucharita Mishra—author of Kashika, 

12 . 

Sureshwara and Mandana—(Equation 
doubtful), 17;—date 6th century 
A.D., 17. 

Systems of Philosophy only three, 
3 ;—their pairs enumerated, 3-4 ;— 
theoretical and practical, 3-4, 9-10. 

T 

Trittiriya Brdhmana, 267. 

Tantra (centralisation), 307—309. 

Tantrachuddmani, by Krsnadeva, 18. 

Tantravartika, 8, also known as 
TantrafikJ, 18 ;—is a summary of 
the author's own BrhattJkd, 18. 

Tanunapdt, 326 ;—sacrifice 249-50 326 
264. 

Tattvasangraha, by Shantiraksita on 
Jdti, 63. 

Tautdtimatatilaka on Tantravartika, by 
Bhatta Bhavadeva alias Bdlabalabhi 
Bhujanga, 20. 

Teachers—trustworthy character of 
the—, 215. 

Things of the world— Shabara^s view, 
54 ;— Prabhakara^s view, 54—58 ;— 
Prabhakara and Vaishepka, 57 ;— 
Kumdrila^s view, 58-59. 

Time is beginningless, 271. 

Tonsure, 315. 

Traijambaka, 319. 

Transference, 291-293 ;—of details, 
291 ;—by presumed Injunction, 
293 ;—of Injunction, 292 ;—of sub¬ 
stratum, 293;—of substitutes, 293 . 
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TridanJin and liberation, 32. 

TrikariJamandanay 314. 

TrikarjJimJmamsdmandana —also known 
as Kd^ka and Njdyasudha on 
Tantravartika, by Someshwara Bha- 
tta, 19. 

Tripddimtinayanamy by Murari Mishra, 

20 . 

Triputi Pratykfavdduy 82. 

Tupflkdy 18. 

Turlya —stage—fourth, the Highst 
stage of consciousness, 27. 

Tantraratnay by Parthasarathi Mishra 
on Tuptika, 19. 

Taksashiia, 13. 

Tattvasangraha, by Shantiraksita, 14. 

U 

Udgdtry 255 ; 302, 322. 

"Oha (conjectural modification) 220; 
294—299 kinds of, 297-98. 

Ukthya (Samstha of Somqyajnd)y 319. 

Umheka Bhatta identified with Man- 
dana Mishra or Bhavabhuti, wrote 
a commentary on the Tantra- 
vdrtika ; also wrote a commentary 
on Shlokavdrtikay 20. 

Unnetfy 255, 322. 

Unseen force, 122. 

Upamdna —Analogical Cognition, Sha- 
haras view, 134;— Frabbdkara^s 
view, 136-137 Kumdrila^s view, 
137-138. 

Updmshu sacrifice, 250-51, 266. 

Upanayanay 149-50 ;—fire, 278 ; 284; 
288, 315. 

Upavarsa—the Vtttikara of Purva- 
Mimamsa, 5, li-12, 12, 99. 

Vrgy 315. 

Uttaravediy 326. 

Upakaranuy 265. 

Udyotakara, author of the Nyaya- 
vartika, 15. 

Updsand Kanda, 11. 

V 

Vddivimday by Shankara Mishra, 32. 

Vaikharty 221. 

Vaishefika view regarding the organ 
of hearing, 36. • 

Vaishvadevdy 318, 325. 

Vaishvdnara sacrifice, 262. 


Vaisbya to be initiated during the 
Autumn, 152. 

Vaisfyastoma sacrifice, 298. 

Vdjap^a sacrifice, 298, 320. 

Vdjaprasaviya (minor sacrifice), 320. 

Vdjasaneyins — follow Shankha and 
Likhita Smrti, 216; 354. 

Vdjinay 261. 

Vdkya (syntactical connection)—means 
of Interpretation—220. 

Validity of Cognitions—^21. 

Vallahhdchdrya and liberation, 32. 

Vara'my 255. 

Vardhamana on Kusumdnjaliy 21 ;—on 
'NydyallldvatJy 21 ;—on Tattvachin- 

tdmaniy 21. 

Vdrtraghm Mantray 314. 

Varunay 295. 

Varunapraghasa sacrifice, 292, 302, 314, 
318, 325. 

Vdsand and PrahhakarUy 51-52. 

Va saty 263. 

Vastsfha and suicide, 199- 203. 

Vaia seeds, 293. 

Vida —eternal, 44,—not the work 
of a personal being. 111—112;— 
Shahara^svic'Wy 111 ;— Prahhdkara^s 
view, 123;—eternality and self- 
sufficiency of the—, 116;—only 
source and means of knowledge 
which can provide one with the 
right knowledge of duty, 147, 
154;—study of—reserved for the 
three higher castes, 147;—study 
of—is a Dharmuy 147, 151 ;—is 
the only means of Dharwa, 156; 
—Reliability of the—, 154-58 ;— 
Reliability and validity of, 156-57 
;—not the work of a personal 
author, 157 ;—Extent and content 
of—, 159 ;—Reliable means of 
knowing Dharmay 158-59 ; — four 
parts of—, 182;—sole authority in 
matters relating to Dharmuy 187-88 
;—Constitute of—Injunction, the 
enjoined, the argumentation of 
the Mimamsa ;—according to Kdi- 
ydjanay 214;—is synonymous with 
Mimamsa (according to some), 
214;—eternality of—,215 ; self- 
sufficient authority of the Veda—, 
214;—the universal author of—, 
215 ;—Preservation of the—, 219 ; 
—words in the—arc the same as 
those in ordinary usage, 223-24;— 
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Kuwdnla's view, 224;—is related 
to the Brdhmanna and the other 
two castes only, 276-77. 

VedantaSy 193 ; Kumdrila's observa¬ 
tions, 193-94. 

'Vedt^ 325. 

Vedic study, 149-52. 

Vedic Injunction the only reliable 
means of knowing Dharma^ 156-57 
;—Regarding the use of words— 
Nor is the—, 218. 

Verbal Cognition— Shahara*s view, 97- 
110; Brabhdkara s view, 110, 
113-126; Kumdrila s view, 127 ;— 
and V'aishcsika^ 127and 
Bauddha^ 127. 

V ernacular—corrupt—words—are 
correct, 217-18. 

Vernacular words, 221. 

Vessel—Holding the—, 305. 

V'idhiviveka.y by Mandana Mishra, 
19-20. 

Vidyds —fourteen—, 222. 

Vihdras (Place for keeping the offer¬ 
ing materials), 314. 

Vikafpa (option), 311 ;—subdivisions 
of—,312;—indicated by Reasons, 
312-13 ;—Indicated by Direct De¬ 
claration, 314 ;—dependent on the 
wish of the Agent, 313 ;—other 
divisions of—, 313-314, 

Vikrti (Betype), 289. 

Vindhva Hills—South of—, 314. 

Vishvajit Law 283. 

Vishvnjit sacrific, 261, 282, 287 ;— 
Horse should not be given away 
at—, 287 ;—Parents and such rela¬ 
tions should not be given away 
at—, 287 ;—Animals with mein 
should not be given away at, 287 ; 
—Entire earth should not be given 
away at, 287 ;—Shudra in one's 
service should not be given away 
for acquiring Dharma, 287, 
— Njdya^ 262. 

Vism —Invocations to 301. 

Vimu Purdna regarding Heaven, 60. 

Visnukrama^ 280. 

Vishvedevas^ 261, 301. 

Vishvdmitra and a Chdnadla^ 199, 
203. 

Vivarana^ 18. 

Vrdhanvatt Mantra^ 314. 

Vachaspati Mishra, the Great, 1 ;— 
Enumeration of his works, 1, 


Varaha Mihira—son of Shabara Svami, 
12;—4th century A.D. 

Vedanta and Mimamsa not two diffe¬ 
rent systems, 4 ;—stands for, 4-5 ; 
—its scope, 4-5 ;—proper, 5-6 ;— 
Sutra, 5-6. 

Vedantins—later, 7. 

Vaidika Dharma —to save—is the 
immediate purpose of the two 
Mimamsa, 6. 

Vidyapati Thakura, 12. 

Vidyaranya in his Vivaranaprameya- 
sangraha, to Prabhakara's omission 
of some Sutras to comment upon, 
16. 

Vidyasthanas, 1. 

Vdrtikakdra as different from Kumarila, 
13. 

V'rtti —mentioned by Kumarila, 13. 

Vrttikara of Purva-Mimarhsa, 5. 

W 

Wearing of the gold necklace, 257,— 
should be done by the husband 
only, 274. 

Wife—unequal with husband, 276 ;— 
functions of—at the sacrifice, 274- 
76 ;—if unwilling the husband 
should not perform sacrifices, 274 ; 
—does not stand on the same 
footing as the husband, 275 ; — 
not learned in the Veda, 275 ;— 
no justification for assuming the 
knowledge of Veda in—, 276 ;— 
share to which she is entitled, 325 ; 
—is entitled to a mere subsistence 
allowance, 325 ;—Rights of—, 
326. 

Wild sesamum offering, 205. 

Woman—has household property, 274 
;—alone should not perform sacri¬ 
fices, 274 ;—entitled to perform 
sacrifices discussed, 273-275 ;— 
cannot possess wealth, 374 ;— 
does not have any right over her 
father's property, 274 ;—are bought 
and sold, 274 ;—what she earns 
will not be her own, 274 ;— 
should not behave as if she were 
independent of her husband, 275 ; 
—should not be ignored in matters 
relating to duty, property and 
pleasure, 274-75 ;—not entitled to 
the study of the Vedas which is 
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not mentioned in the Sutras^ 
275-76 ; —cannot recite the Manfras 
with the proper accent, etc., 
276; —prohibited to the Vcdic 
study discussed, IIS-K );—are not 
entitled to perform sacrifices apart 
from her husband, 324; —Rights 
of— , 334; —can adopt a son only 
in the company of her husband or 
when permitted by him, 317, 

Word—as eternal, 117 ;—and its 
denotation—their relation—97-103 
;— Kumdrila^s view, 128—132 ; 
Murdri Misbra^s view, 128-29 ;— 
and Akrli according to Aiurdri, 
128-29 ;—eternality of the word 
— Kumdrih's view, 133 ;—cannot 
be the means of knowing Dharma^ 
156;—eternality of, 156;—as the 
means of Dharma^ 156;—exact 
significance of certain—, 207—209 
;—current among Mlechchhas, 208 
—Evolution of—, 44 ; origin of 
—, 194. 

Wrong Cognitions— Prahbdkara^s view 
73-75 ; Kumdrilas view, 77-78, 


Worship and meditation—forms of 
-, 33. 
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Ydgci^ hloma and Ddnu distinguished, 
317. 

Ydjnava'kya^ 323. 

Yoga Philosophy and God, 3;— 
on matter and spirit, 10-11. 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, 1, 2, 6. 
Yajdopavita, 197. 

Yajus —defined, 165 ;—should be re¬ 
cited loudly, 248. 

Yajurveda comes from Vdjf4y 249, 
Ydjydnuvdka text, 266. 

Yashordhdrd (minor sacrifice), 320. 
Yavdgd, 264. 

Yoga, 197. 

Yogdchdra —Buddhist Idealist, 52. 
Yokira, 280. 

Yudhisthiray 205. 
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CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 



PEEAMBLE 


As directed by the author of the Purva-Mrmdmsd in its Sources — 
the Eevered MahamahopMhyaya Dr.. Sir Gahganatha Jha, when I handed 
over the Index of his book to Professor E. D. Eanade of the Allahabad 
University, I was asked by the latter to write a short critical bibliography 
on Mimamsa containing texts published and unpublished and explanations 
and criticisms as well as articles in Eeviews and Journals which have hitherto 
appeared on Mimamsa, as an Appendix to this work. Prof. Eanade wrote 
to Dr. Jha who gladly expressed his agreement and wrote to me, ‘‘If you 
and Prof. Eanade agree on any point, you need not ask me about it. It is 
a stupendous task that Prof. Eanade has set you. I hope you will make 
it as complete as you can.” This was no longer a mere request of a colleague 
but an Ajnd of the Great Master, and 1 began the work in right earnest. 
The notes were finished in due course and, when Dr. Jha returned to Allaha¬ 
bad in serious ill-health, I had the good luck of discussing with him some 
of the more important points of my notes. After this I began to fair out 
my notes hoping to finish the work and present it to him while he was alive. 
But unfortunately, before I could complete my work, he left us. However, 
his immortal Atman which is ever with us, will now see that his Ajnd has 
been obeyed ; but to what extent, it is for others to judge. It was not possible 
to make the work as exhaustive as I wanted it to be, but as far as I think 
no important author has excaped my notice. 

As this is the last work which I had the fortune to do at his instance, 
and which he did not live to see, I dedicate this humble offering —an Anjali 
of respectful iove—to the divine memory of the Great Master. 


The University, 
Allahabad, 
December 3, 1941. 


UMESHA MISHEA 
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CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MMASISA 

(MImAi^sA—KusumA5Jjali) 

It is necessary to say in the very beginning that there exists a very 
close relation between Purva-Mimarhsa and Dharmashastra. In fact, 
the Principles of Mimarhsa form the very background of our Dharmashastra. 
All the rules of our Dharmashastra have to be interpreted with the help 
of the Mlmdmsd-Nydyas. So a Dharmashastri has necessarily to become a 
Mimamsaka first. Thus, almost all the writers on Dharmashastra, from 
Manu down to any author of the present day, have been good Mima rhsaka^ 
also. In this bibliography, however, I have confined myself to those authors 
mainly whose work has come to my notice in any form. But that there 
were many more Mimamsakas is quite evident from our studies of the 
Shastras. 

Prb-Jaimini 

The earliest available work in the systematised form of the Purva- 
Miinam^a School is the Sutra-work of Jaimini. But that there were several 
other teachers who taught the Purva-Mimarhsa Principles before Jaimini 
is quite evident from the various references made to them and to their views 
by Jaimini himself in his Sutra-work, A short account of all such references 
is given below. 

BAdarAyaIsJA 

Under Purva-Mimamsa-Sutra, I.i. 6, Jaimini says that according 
to Badarayana ‘‘the relation of the word with its denotation is eternal; 
instruction (in the form of word) is the means of knowing Dharma : (words 
are) infallible regarding all that is imperceptible; it is a valid means of 
knowledge, as it is independent.” 

Again, imder V. ii. 19, Jaimini says that according to Badarayana 
“the Ectypal details should come at the end ; because, those that come from 
the Archetype are such as are included in what is expressed by the words 
laying down the Principal sacrifice.” 

Again, imder VI. i. 8, in answer to the prima facie view that men alone 
are entitled to perform the sacrifice, Jaimini quotes the view of Badarayana 
which is the SiddhanUiy that “in reality, it is the whole class (jdti), that is, 
both men and women, that is entitled to perform the sacrifice; because 
there is no ground for distinction.” 
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Under X. viii. 44, in refutation to the prima facie view, Jaimini again 
quotes BMarayana who holds that “the offering of the curd-butter-mixture 
comes before the Soma sacrifice also/^ 

Again under XL i. 64, in answer to the prima facie view, Jaimini 
quotes Acarya Badarayana according to whom “there should bo a single 
performance in common of the subsidiaries ; because, there is no separation 
of context. There is one and the same context for all the main sacrifices, 
as they function jointly.” 

It is clear from the above that in support of purely Mimamsa topics 
Jaimini quotes Badarayana with great reverence and is in agreement with 
his views. The name of Badarayana is more laiown to us as the author 
of the Brahmasfitra. But we cannot, on the basis of the evidence of the 
views quoted above, have the least doubt that Badarayana, quoted in the 
Jaiminiya-Sutras, is a Mimaihsaka. 

Now, regarding the identification of these two Badarayanas, it is 
very difficult to say anything for or against definitely. Neither any external 
nor any internal evidence is available. But it may be suggested that as 
the two systems of Mimamsa and Vedanta, generally known as Pdrva- 
Mlmdmsd and Uttar a-Mimamsa, are not quite distinct from each other, 
rather they represent separately the two aspects of one and the same Goal 
and which is also supported by the terms, Purva (preliminary) and Uttara 
(final), used for the Mimamsa proper and the Vedanta respectively, the 
teacher of the Uttara school also may have been the teacher of the Purva. 
In fact, the study of the Uttara school necessitates the study of the Purva. 
It is, therefore that the great Mimamsa teacher Ktimarila deliberately has 
asked the enquirer after the nature of Self to refer to the Vedanta. So it 
seems quite possible that Badarayana must have had his own contributions 
to the school of Purva-Mamamsa also. Hence, it may be said that the 
two Badarayan as were identical. There are some critics who are opposed 
to this identity, but they appear to overlook the fact that one and the 
same person can hold views on two different schools of thought. 
Badarayana could equally have had authoritative views on Mimamsa as 
well as Vedanta. We know that there were several authors, Vacaspati 
Mishra I, etc. for instance, who were equally authoritative as Naiyayikas, 
Mimamsakas, Vedantins, and so on. 

References : i) Indian Antiquary, VI.. L, pp. 167—174 ; ii) Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras, 1937; iii) Introduction to Purva-Mlmariisa, 
Pashupatinatha Shastri, pp. 25—42. 
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BAdari 

BMari is another important teacher whom Jaimini refers to in his 
iSw^m-work. Under III. i. 3, according to Jaimini, Badari is of opinion 
that the auxiliary character (shesalahsanam) belongs to substances, pro¬ 
perties and preparations. This view, however, is not accepted by Jaimini. 

Again, under VI. i. 27, Badari, as a supporter of the prima facie view, 
says “that the text quoted in support of the statement, that the Shudra is 
not entitled to the performance of sacrifices, is only a contingent one ; hence, 
all the castes should be entitled to perform the sacrifices.” This view also is 
not the accepted Siddhanta. 

Again, in connection with tlie sattrimshadratra —sacrifice, regarding 
the question—are the details to be adopted at it to be those of the Ahan 
offerings comprising the Dvadashaha or those of the sa^aha ? Badari, under 
VIII. hi. 6, says—even though there is repetition of the time, yet inasmuch 
as the actions are diverse, the details adopted should be those of the 
DrCidasluiha. This view has also not been accepted by the Siddhantm. 

Next, in the case of such injunctions as—one sings the Rathantara 
Sdman over the Uttard verses, the question is raised whether the singing is 
to be done in accordance with the syllables of the Uttard verses or with those 
of the basic verse—Badari, under IX. ii. 33, is in agi’eement with the Sid- 
dhdnta that the singing should be done in accordance with the syllables of 
the Uttard verses and not in accordance with the part of the basic verse. 

Again, Badari believed that the auxiliary character {shesatd) belongs 
to substance {dravyn), quality {gum) and disposition {samskdm) only and to 
no other category {vide Bhavanaviveka, Pt. I, p. 41, Saraswatibhavana 
Text Series edition.) 

In the Brahmasutras (I.ii.30 ; III i. 11 ; IV.iii. 7 ; IV.iv. 10) also certain 
views are attributed to one Badari. Regarding the identity of these two 
Badaris, again, one may differ, but in the absence of any definite proof I 
do not see any reason why the same Badari be not allowed to speak autho¬ 
ritatively on both the Mimamsas. Katyayana-Shrautasutra (IV.96) makes a 
reference to one Badari. There is nothing to prevent us to regard him 
also as identical with the two other Badaris referred to above. Dr. T. R. 
Chintamani thinks that “Badari may have been the son of one Badara 
and an ancestor of Badarayana, and consequently, slightly older than 
Badarayana,” This is merely a suggestion. 
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AitishAyana 


Another important Mimamsaka is Aitishayana. Jaimini refers to 
him thrice. Thus, under III. ii. 43, while propounding the Siddhanta 
Jaimini holds with him that ‘‘one and the same Mantra should be used 
at the eating of the remnants of all offerings.*’ 

Again, under III. iv 24, in answer to the objection of the upholders 
of the prima facie view, eTaimini refers to the opinion of Aitishayana who 
says, “In reality, there must be some connection between the acts imder 
consideration and a result, just like the connection of other things with 
particular results. It must therefore be regarded as an action accomplishing 
the purpose of man in general.” 

Lastly, under Vl.i. 6, Aitishayana says, “On account of the use of 
the particular gender (that is, masculine in the text-svargakdmo yajeta) 
only men are entitled to perform the sacrifice.” Jaimini does not agree 
with this vciw. 

Nothing more we know of this Acarya. 

KAR§rjJAjtNi 

Kar^najini is another important teacher whose views Jaimini has 

WT i 

referred to twice. Thus, under IV. iii. 17, regarding the Rdtri sacrifice text 
q- I ^ — 

“those who have recourse to these sacrifices become famous ; those who have 
recourse to these sacrifices become endowed with Brdhmic glory and also 
eaters of food,” Karsnajini, in support of the prima facie view says—that 
the above-quoted sentence is commendatory in regard to the sacrifice, like 
the sentence speaking of the accessory details. 

Again, under VI. vii. 36, regarding the thousand-year sacricfice, he, 
in support of the prima facie view, says, “What is laid down should be re¬ 
garded as a function for generations, as it is impossible for a single man to 
live for thousand years and complete the sacrifice.” 

In both the cases, Jaimini respectfully disagrees with Kasnajini. 
He is, like so man others, referred to both in the Mimamsa and Brahmasfi- 
tras, (cf. Brahmasutra, HI. i. 9). This name is also very familiar in our 
Dharmashdstra. In Kdtydyana-slhrautasutra, also, we find his name men¬ 
tioned in one of the sutras, (L 144). It is just possible that one and the 
same Karsnajini might have written on Mimamsa, Vedanta an Dharma- 
shastra. Nothing more is know about him at present. 
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Aireya 
LAvukAyan 

Lavukayana’s view has been only once given by Kamini under VI. 
vii. 38, where in support of the Siddhanta, Lavukayana says that there be¬ 
ing mutual inconsistency in the text——one of 
the two terms must be taken in the indirect figurative sense. We do 
not know more about him as yet. 

KAmurAYANA 

Regarding the text—^there are fourteen oblations at the Purnamdsa- 
sacrifice and thirteeen at the Darsha, under XI. i. 57, supporting the Siddha- 
ntin, Kamukayana says that there should be a single performanc, so that 
there may be no incompatability with the limitation of the number of 
oblations fixed at fourteen and thirteen. The same argument has been rei¬ 
terated by Kamukayana under XI. i. 62. No more about this author also 
is known to us as yet. 

Atreya 

The name of Atreya is found in several places. Baudhayana-Grhya- 
siSitra (III. ix. 6) refers to one Atreya as a Padakara (Atreyaya Padakaraya) 
Bodhayana-Shrautasutra (XXL 21) also speaks of one Atreya. In the 
Mahabharata (XIII. 137. 3) also the name of a sage, called Atreya, is men¬ 
tioned as a teacher of Nirguna-Brahmavidyd, In the Brahmasutra (III. 
iv. 44) also there is a reference to one Atreya. Dr, T, R. Cintamani quotes 
a few verses from the Caturvargacintdmani which are attributed to one 
Atreya. Besides, Jaimini refers to the views of one Atreya thrice in his 
Piirva-Mimamsa-Sutras. It is just possible that all these names may refer 
to one and the same person. Thus, under IV. iii. 18, in answer to the prima 
fade view advanced by Karsnajaini, Atreya gives us the Siddhanta that— 
What is spoken of should be taken as the actual result; because, it is so 
mentioned; if no result were mentioned, one would have to be inferred 
So, Atreya holds that the results actually follow from acts like the Rdtri, 
sacrifices, and hence, the sentence —^ ^ ^ 

etc, in connection with the Rdtri -sacrifice, is not a mere commendatory- 
declaration. 

Again, under VI. i. 26, regarding the performance of sacrifices by the 
Shulra, Atreya gives us the Siddhanta that—in reality, the acts in question 
can be performed by the three higher castes only, as in connection with the 
Installation of Fire^ these three alone have been mentioned. The Shudra, 
therefore, can have no connection with sacrifices. The Veda being appli¬ 
cable to the BrSlmafiffa and the other two castes only. 
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Lastly, under V. ii. 18, regarding the performance of the Narista- 
Homiy JLtreya says—“What belongs to the Ectype should be performed 
immediately after the principal sacrifice; as it is equal to it in being pres¬ 
cribed by a Vedic text: as for those that come from the original Archetype, 
they may be removed further.” 

Alekhana 

Alekhana is another Mimamsaka who is referred to by Jaimini. Un¬ 
der VI. V. 17, in connection with the performance of the Abhyudayesti on 
the Moon rising, before the material has been prepared, Alekhana prop- 
pounds the Siddhanta that the material should bo prepared and consecrated 
for those deiteis who partake of the subsequent offereings. 

Besides, it is said that there is also a reference to him in the Sankarsa- 
karda under XVI. ii. 1. This Alekliana is very often quoted in the Shrau- 
tasuira attributed to one Bharadvaja or Bharadvaja. This Bharadvaja 
may be identical with that Bharadvaja whose views are found in the Ar- 
thashdstra of Kautilaya, who, again, perhaps is the same as the teacher of 
the Rdjashdtra mentioned in the Mahabharate (shantiparva, 58.3). If 
all these identifications be correct, then as the date of the Arthashdstra, 
according to Dr. A. B. Keith, cannot be placed earier than 100 B. C. but 
not later than second century A.D., Bharadvaja should have floruished 
earlier than Kautilya ; and Alekhana, in that case, must have hved long 
before Bharadvaja, that is, earlier than 100 B. C. Nothing more about 
Alekhana is known as yet. 

Jaimini 

The name of Jaimini in the Pfxrva-Mimarhsa-Siitra occurs in five 
places (III. i. 4 ; VI iii. 4 ; VITI, iii. 7 ; IX. ii 39 ; and XII. i. 8). Of these 
references, except one (VI. iii. 4), all the rest refer to the Siddhantas and 
can easily be attributed to Jaimini, the author of the Purva-Mimamsa- 
Sutras. But the reference to Jaimini in the Sutra VI. iii. 4, as it repre* 
sents the prima facie view, is doubted whether it refers to the same Jaimini 
of to some other Jaimini. Had he been identical how could have it been 
possible for him to hold simultaneously both the prima facie view and the 
Siddhdnta view regarding the same topic ? Moreover, while commenting upon 
the rest of the Sutras, Shabara adds the word ^Acdrya^ to the name of 
Jaimini, while in the present case, he simply says ^ 5R 

and omits the usual term of respect. Similarly, although the name of 
Jaimini is not mentioned in the Sutra VI. iii. 1, yet Shabara attributee 
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the view expressed therein, which is the jyrima facie one, to Jaimini, and 
there also Shabara omits the use of the usual term showing respect. 

It is concluded from all these that tliere were two Jaiminis—one, 
the author of the existing Purvra-Mimamsa-Sutras and the other, who 
was also a Mimamsaka but not identical with the author of the present 
Sutras. The other Jaimini is certainly earlier than the present Sutrakara. 
There was also an astrologer of the same name who wrote a Sutra-work 
on Astrology. 

Regarding the view that as it is impossible to name one’s ownself in 
his own work he two cannot be identical, it may be said that there is no 
incongruity in it; for there are innumerable instances in Indian literature 
wliere such references are found. Perhaps this is an Indian characteristic 
of expression. 

Almost all these Pre-Jaimini Mtmdmmkas, whether they had written 
any work on Mirnamsa or not, were, undoubtedly, great teachers of Mima- 
msa who had their independent views on the school. It is also just possible 
that he who was a Mimamsaka might have been a Vedantin too. It is 
coiToborated by the respectful references of the various Aedryas in both 
the systems. 

KAshakRTsna and Apishali 

Besides these, there were many more Mimamsakas who lived and 
taught before the beginning of the Christian Era and who have been men¬ 
tioned in our earlier works, although Jaimini does not make any reference 
to them. For instance, the names of Kdshakrtsna and Apishaliy as teachers 
and perhaps founders of independent schools of Purva-Mimariisa, are found 
in the Vyakarana Mahabh^ya and the Panini’s Sutra {vide Mahabha^^ya, 
IV, i. 3,14, and Pa Su. VI. i.92). In fact, these two teachers must have been 
very old. Apishali is, undoubtedly, older than Panini himself. Both 
of these two Mimaihsakas wore great Grammarians and perhaps, were au¬ 
thors of some work also. 

On the basis of these references it may be said that the Principles of 
Purva-Mimamsa were systematised long before Jaimini; for, the various 
views of the various Acaryas would not have been so very clear and distinct 
without it. Besides, the expressions, \xko~Apiskalt Mlmdmsdy Kdshkartsm 
Mlmaimdy* etc. from the mouth of Patanjali, would have never been, other- 


♦Patanjali tells us that a Brahma^! studied that is, 

MahSbh&^ya IV.i, 3; iV.iii. 2. pp. Ill, 311, Benares Edition, 
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wise, possible. This is further supported by the fact that in the Apastam- 
baiharmasutra we find several Sutras similar in substance to the Jaiminl- 
yasutras. A few instances are given below to illustrate the above: 

Apastambadharmas Ctras 


1 . 

—I. 1. 4. 8. 

—I. 11. 30. 90. 

3. JHT 5 cfT 

—I. 4.12.11. 

4. Sutra—I. 1. 4. 9-10. 

6. STfRT 5 

—II. 4. 8.13. 


6. apTifr 

f^;—II. 6. 14. 13. 

7. aw I 

sFflffe —II. 6. 13. 11-12. 

^T r ’ypjTPT—^I. 4. 12. 9. 


JaIMINI YAS Otras 

f4<lQ 

—I. iii. 3. 


^WfolFr^HW^—IV. i. 2. 

sr^f^nwr 1 

I. iii. 4. 

—I. iii- 12. 

anrRWETTW^—I. iii. 13. 

—I. iii. 14. 

^ crwrf«c2TT- 

—^VI. vii. 30. 

WJT —^VI. i. 16. 

sri% f^^nnsrr snfl^T: 

—XII. iii. 19. 


Besides these, there are several other similarities between these two Sutra- 
works. Shabara, Kumarila and other later writers have very often referred 
to the Sutras of Apastamba. It is very difficult to say whether Apastamba 
was influenced by Jaimini or he flourished earlier than Jaimini and had some 
other Sutra-work of Purva-Mimaihsa before him. However, it is certain 
that Jaimini was not the first systematiser of the Principles of Purva-Mi- 
mamsa. The Ouru-Parampard tradition found in several later works also 
supports the antiquity of the system. Parthasarathi Mishra in his com¬ 
mentary on the Shloka-varttika, called Nydyaratndhara (p. 8), says that 
Brahma, Indra, Prajapati, Aditya, Va84tha, Parashara, Krsnadvaipayana 
and Jaimini were the teachers of Mimaihsa one after another. Rama- 
kr^na, in his conmentary, called Siddhdnia-oanirikd, on the Shastradipika, 
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reads Agni in place of Aditya, and says that according to others Mahe- 
ehvara should be substitute in place of Brahma. The third view is that 
the first teacher of Mimarhsa was either Brahma or Maheshvara who 
taught to Prajapati. The latter had four pupils—Indra, Aditya, Brhas- 
pati, and Manu. Manu taught to Vasistha who, in his turn, taught to 
Parashara wlio taught to Krsnadvaipayana and he, in his turn, taught 
to Jaimini (vide Mlnidmsdsutrdrthasangraha by Parameshvara). 

About the personal history of Jaimini we know from the Pancatantra 
that he was crushed to death by an elephant {vide II 36), From the 
Bhagavata Purana (XII. vi 65) we learn that he was taught Samaveda- 
samhsita by his teacher Vyasa. He, in his turn, taught the same to 
Sumantu. 

Regarding the date of Jaimini, Prof. Jacobi thinks that he cannot 
be earlier than the second century A.D.; for he, being a contemporary of 
Badarayana, was quite conversant with the theory of Skunya advocated by 
Nagarjima in the second century A.D. Dr. Keith holds that he cannot be later 
than 200 A.D., but not much earlier. But Prof. Jacobi’s argument is not 
quite correct. The reason is that though Nagarjima was a great advocate 
of Shuvyavada, yet it is quite wrong to hold that he was the originator of the 
theory. One can easily trace the theories of Shunya and Vijridnay which 
came to be associated with the Buddhist thought later, even to some of the 
oldest Upanisads and also to the works of Ashvaghosa and other ancient 
Pali woiks {vide Introduction to the Hindi Translation of Ratnaprabha, by 
Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja, p. 3). So the fact is that these Buddhist thoughts 
in some form or other did exist long before Nagarjuna could record them in 
his Karikas. Hence, the above view is untenable. Again, it is believed that 
the earliest commentator of the Purva-Mimamsa-Sutras is perhaps the 
F/t^iMm-Upavarsa ; and as he, according to the critics, is placed long before 
Patanjali, we may easily push back the date of Jaimini to a period earlier 
than 200 B.C. at least. 

References —i) Jacobi—Date of Indian Philosophical systems— 
Journal of American Oriental Society, XXXIII; ii) Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, VoL HI; iii) M Hiriyanna’s Introduction to Naiskar- 
myasiddhi. Second Ed.; iv) Indian Antiquary, Vol. L—Jaimini and Bada¬ 
rayana ; V) Dr. Keith’s Karma-Mimamsa. 

The Purva-Mimamsa-Siitra is divided into 12 chapters, each chapter 
devoted to one piirticular topic, due to which it is alsocaUedDvdda^AaMsatii. 
There is also a belief that there are four more chapters of the Jaiminiya*sutra 
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Icnown as the ^anharsa-Kanda but this portion has not yet been verified* 
—Text. pp. 11-13). Like other Sutra-works, each chapter is divided 
into certain Padas. Now, there are certain peculiarities regarding this 
Sutra-work;— 

(1) Unlike other Sutra-works, the number of Padas in each chapter 
is not fixed at four, wliich might have had some special convention 
about it. Here, we have four Padas in Chapters I, II, IV, V, 
VII, VIII, JX, XI, and XII; while Chapters III, VI and X have 
each 8 Padas 

(2) In no other Sutra-work there is so much repetition of any Sutra, 
either in full or in parts, as here. For instance, the Sutra 

occurs 30 times ; again, the Sutra 'OTT occurs 

24 times, of course, in each case of repetition, the meaning changes 
according to the context; while the Sutras ^ ^ 

5 etc., etc., have also been repeated 

several times. 

(3) In order to illustrate Mimamsa topics even the Sutrakara takes 
help of instances from phenomenal life {vide IV. i.6). 

He is also said to be the author of a work called —Chdndogydnuvdia 
{pada ?) cf. —Tantravarttika, I, iii.2(5) Some 

also attribute the authorship of a Shravtasulra and a Grhyasutra to him 
(cf. Keith, pp. 4—5). 

The special field covered by Purva-Mimamsa is an enquiry into the 
nature of Dharma, duty of man, and topics directly or indirectly connected 
with it. The twelve topics are—1) Means of knowing Dharnm^ 2) Diffe¬ 
rentiation among Action (Karmabhed'i), 3) Auxiliaries (Shesatva ); 4) Mutual 
subserviency among Actions (Prayojya-Prayqjakabhdra ); 5) Order of Se¬ 
quence (Krama ); 6) Qualification of a sacrificer etc. {Adhikara ); 7) Sd- 
mdnydtide^ha, meaning that tliere are details in connection with other 
sacrifices; 8) Vishesatidesha, meaning that such and such details appertain to 
such and such sacrifice ; 9) Modification of details {€hi ); 10) Exclusion and 
Inclusion {Badfut and Abhymcaya ); 11) Common, Centralisation (Tantra); 
and 12) Uncommon, Decentralisation {Avdpa). 

*The work, bearing the title— SaMarsa-Kdnd^^ along with the commentary 
called BhaU^-candrika published from Benares, is not the authentic work. 
Devaswami’s Commentary on the Sankar^a-KaV'da may throw more light on 
the problem. 
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The first three chapters were translated into English by Sir Ganganatha 
Jha which was published in the Sacred Books of the Hindu Series from 
Allahabad in 1916. The whole of the Jaiminiya-sutra (I—XII Adhyayas) 
was translated into English by Pt. Mohanlal Sandal, and was published from 
Allahabad. Dr. Ballantyne also translated the first Pada along with the 
Shabarabhasya, as early as 1851. 

Upavar§a and BodhAyana 

After Jaimini it appears that no other independent work was written 
on the system. There have been, imdoubtedly, great scholars, but they have 
all based their contributions upon the Jaiminiya-sutras though they have 
given ample evidence of their originality in their commentaries. We have 
not as yet been al)le to unearth any work on the Sutras between Jaimini 
and Shabara, but from the various references found here and there we think 
that there were at laest two commentaries called Vrttis by Upavarsa and 
Bodhayana. Shabara himself makes references to Upavarsa with great 
reverence in his BhAsya and it is believed that the reference to the Vrtti- 
grantha is a reference to Upavarsa’s Vrtti. 

Regarding the personality of these two writers there have been diff¬ 
erent opinions amongst the critics. Mm. S. Kuppuswami Shastri holds 
that they are identical personages, but it appears from the reference to 
them in the Prapancahrdaga that they were not identical. Both of these 
two authors wrote separately on Jaiminiya-sutras (vide Prapanmhrdaya, p. 
as Trivandrum Sanskrit Series Ed). This Bodhayana is perhaps the same 
39, that on whose Vrtti Ramanujacarya has based his Shnbkdsya, 

The date of these two is as much in dark as their life-history. Nothing 
can be said with any certainty except that Upavarsa lived before Shabara. 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha places him before the Christain Era {vide Text, p. 14). 
The same date may be fixed for Bodhayana also, as most likely, they were 
contemporaries. 

BhavadAsa 


After these two Vrttikaras, we come to Bhavadasa who also wrote a 
Vrtti on the Sutras. This assumption of ours is based on the single evidence 
of the Prapancahrdaya, which definitely says that Bhavadasa preceded 
Shabara. That Bhavadasa was a great Mimamsaka, who wrote a commen 
tary called Vrtti on the Sutras, is also quite evident from the Shlohavdrttika 
and its coimnentary by Parthasarathi Mishra. While commenting on the 

n verse 33), Parthasarathi says— 
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Even Kumarila himself refers to him in 
the Shlokavarttika— I 

(pp. 21-22). 


Regarding Bhavada^’s view we can only glean from Kumarila that 
he thought that the terms SPT and in the first Sutra should be read 
together, so that both together may give us the meaning of (after). 

Again, we are toJd by Kumarila that Bhavad^a split up the fourth 
Sutra into two parts—i) ^TcWftir ^ and ii) 

^ *1 mlH«—the first half gives us the definition of 
Pratyaksa, while the second half speaks of the uuauthoritativcness (snTPTlw) 
of it regarding Dharma, So says Parthasarathi— 

^ ^ 5r^?rfiTrRc^q< (pp. 133—34), Shabara, Kumarila and 

their followers all rejected these views of Bhavad^a. 

ShabaraswAmI 


We now come to the great Bhasyakara of the Jaiminiya-sutras. His 
Bhdsya is the first complete work that we have got on the Jaiminiya-sutras 
before us. As for the personal history and date of Shabara we are still in dark. 
The tradition current amongst the Panditas is that he had six sons—one 
from his Brahana-wife, named Vardhamihira, the great Indian astronomer; 
from the Ksattriya wife he had two sons, Raja Bhartrhari and the King 
VikTanm: from his vaishya-wife he had the great Vaidya— Uaricanda and 
ShankUy and lastly, from the Shudra-wife he had Amaru, Nothing can be 
based on bis tradition with any certainty. He has referred to, in his Bhasya 
the names of Katyayana, Vdrttikakdra (X, viii. 4), Manu (J. i. 2), Panini, 
Pingala (I. i. 5); Bj)hotavddino Vaiydkarandh (I. i. 5) and many more. But 
none of these helps us much to fix his date. So Dr. Ganganatha Jha thinks 
that if his relation with Varahamihira be believed in, we may say tha the 
lived before 400 A.D. which is the probable date of the great astronomer. 

It is said that his original name was Adityadeva which he changed to 
Shabara when ho disguised himself as a forester for fear of Jain persecution. 
Dr. Jha, on the basis of certain facts from his Bhasya, suggests his being a 
Northerner. Dr. Jha even goes so far as to say that he perhaps lived in 
Kashmir or Taksashila {ride Introduction to his English Trans., No more 
him we know. A few facts gleaned from his Bhasya are given below which 
are quite interesting and also may help us to come nearer the truth regarding 
his native place : 
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(1) The text (I iii. 9) meaning—Cows run after 

the Bardha (Shata Bra. 4,4.3.19)—quoted by Shabara refers to a custom, 
regarded as a religious duty, which falls on the day following the Dipdvatl, 
This is even now j3revalent in Mithila where it is called 

2) Shabara says—‘Tn the case of pegs in the wall we find eacli of them 
severally serving the purpose of supporting the hanging noose” (II. ii. 1). 

(3) The text—^ 

meaning one should eat ^distiha (a kind of grain having black husk, called 
Gamhafi, in Mithila) with milk ; if eats Shdli ‘paddygrains), he should mix 
curd with it (II. iii. 1). This indeed refers to the practice prevalent even 
now in Mithila that people eat Sdstiha with milk and sJidli with curd 
(Dahl-Cmd), 

(4) The text— xr^ (III. i. 2), meaning— 

Born slave is purchased for the sole purpose of working for the master ™ 
refers to the custom of slavery existing in North-East India for a very long 
time. 

(6) The (III. i. 13), meaning--Cleanses 

the vessel with ‘the hem of the garment—^refers to the practice preva¬ 
lent amongst the ladies in the North-East of India, 

(6) The text—'arPwP^dNRHvn ^ ’(V iii. 26), meaning that 

birds should not be eaten by one who is —shows that birds were 

regularly eaten in those days and which was known to Shabara. 

(7) Again, the text—(VII. i. 12), 
meaning that Devadatta should be fed on rice, pulse, meat, and sweet-cakes 
(apupa) —shows that he lived in that part of the country where the above- 
mentioned things were eaten during meals. 

(8) Not only meat as an ingredient of food was known to him but ho 
knew the details of fish-eating too. For instance, the text— 

51^%: I H 'nmr i 

^ 5T (X. VII. 66), meaning—‘When several 

things are spoken of as accomplishing the same purpose, they are always 
regarded as mutually incompatible; and things that are mutually 
incompatible cannot function jointly ; as in the ordinary world ; for insta¬ 
nce, when it is said “one should not eat fish with milk” the meaning is thet 
“even though the fish be possessed of excellent qualities,yet it is not eaten 
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with milk” clearly sliows that he was very familiar with the process of 
fish-eating. 

(9) The sentence— Wl: ^ ^ \ 

(3Rft) JWnrf (ViLi. 7), meaning—‘Though the colour is poken 
of in connection with the cloth,—in such sentences as’—‘one colours the 
cloth’—, and it is also done or produced in the cloth, —yet it does not 
subserve the purposes of the cloth ; subserves the purposes of man or 
woman (who wears the cloth), indicates that he knew that both man and 
woman put on coloured cloth. I do not think that man puts on coloured 
clotli either in Kashmir or in the North-Western side. 

(10) Again, the statement—MP^fernT’ (VII, 
i.8), meaning that ‘when it is said, that a Punjabi (Bdhihi) has come as 
guest, prepare for him barloy-mear shows that though he was aware of the 
manner of showing hospitality to the guests of tJie Punjab, yet we think 
that he would have given this hiformation to non-Punjabis who did not 
know the above-mentioned custom. Had he been an inhabitant of the 
Punjab, perhaps he would not have found any opportunity to convey this 
information to others. 

(11) The instance—“the cooking of rice is of one kind, while that of 
molasses is of a totally different kind ; so that the man who has learnt the 
cooking of rice cannot know how to cook molasses” (VII-ii-20), shows that 
he must have Jived in that part of the country where cooking of both the 
rice and the molasses were known and he also knew the difference between 
the two methods, 

(12) The statement—‘9ft^ ^ (IX. iv. 32), that is, 

one should put curd into cooked rice and then eat it’—refers to the custom 
of eating cooked rice and curd together {Dahi-bhdta of Mithila). This very 
idea is repeated again when he says that—‘Devedatta should be fed with 
curds, clarified butter and rice’ (X. vi. 22). 

(13) Lastly, we find that the eating of oil like clarified butter, has been 
repeatedly referred to by Shabara. For instance, he says “Just as when oil 
or clarified butter is drunk,—-though this drinking is ephemeral, yet it brings 
about strength, improvement of inteDigence, memory and so forth” (VII. 
i. 6); again he says—“Yajnadatta should be fed with oil; the purpose that 
is served in the food by the clarified butter is in the latter case imderstood 
to be served by oil; lienee, even though it is not asserted in so many words 
that the food should be lubricated with oil, yet the oil serves to exclude the 
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clarified butter (and no other substance)” (X. ii. 66); again, he says—“for 
a month Devadatta is to be fed on clarified butter and oil” (X. vi 5); again, 
he says—-“the oil is used for the purpose of lubricating the food”. “ Yajnadatta 
should be fed like Devadatta with oil” (X. vi 22) ; again, he says—“feed 
Yajnadatta with oil,” “oil is mentioned as of use in the feeding”—“It is to 
be used in the plice of clarified butter, the purpose of which alone can be ser¬ 
ved by oil, etc,” (X. iii. 16). In those days when there was no scarcity of 
pure clarified butter, even then that he repeatedly mentioned the custom 
of using oil for food shows that be must have lived in that ])art where oil 
was much in use. It is but natural that ingredients of food like rice, fish and 
oil should go together. Even now we find it so in Bengal and Mithila. 

(14) In one place he says—‘there are certain illnesses which appear at 
fixed intervals, namely, the Terian and the Quartian ague {Trtiyakdshcdtur- 
thakdshca) —(VI. i. 5. Undoubtedly, he must have lived where malerial 
diseases were quite known. 

(15) He refers to a Vedic custom of cooking coarser rice in curds and the 
finer rice in boiled milk (IX. iv. 41). Now, this is what is exactly the custom 
in Mithila where the former preparaton is called ‘ghoracdura\ while the 
latter is known as 'khlra\ 

These are some of the facts referred to by Shabara in hisBhasya which 
may suggest a nearer appoach to his place of residence. 

Besides this Bhasya, he also wrote a commentary on the Sankarsa 
which is clear from his own words (vide his Bhasya X. iv. 32; XU. ii. 11). 

One more characteristic of hisBhasya is that in many places he refers 
to the worldly customs in order to explain the Vedic injunctions, which 
shows the importance of the worldly instances even in Piirva-Mimamsa. 

The Skabarabhdsya has been edited in full, thrice—1) from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta; 2) from Vidyavilasa Press, Benares; and 3) 
from Poona, in the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series. All the editions are 
more or Jess of the same nature. This Bhasya has just been for the first 
time translated into English by Dr. Jha and published in 3 volumes in the 
Qaekwad’s Sanskrit Series. The first Pada of the first Adhyaya has been 
also printed from Madras and Chowkhamba, Benares. These are well edited 
along with the Brhati and the Rjuvimald, Reference : Jacobi'Journal, 
American Oriental Society, Vol. XXI. 

Bhart^lmitra 

Before coming to the great Vdrttikakdra Kiunarila we should know 
something about Bhartrmitra whose views have been referred to and refuted 

4 
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by Kumarila himself. As interpreted by Parthasarathi Mishra, Bhartrmitra 
introduced many apasiddhantas (wrong theories) into the system and thus 
made it a Ndstika system. Parthasarathi says that Bhartrmitra taught 
that there is no fruit—good or bad—accruing from the performance of nitya 
and prohibited acts—which is a wrong view. He wrote a commentary on 
Mimamsa according to Parthasarathi (vide 

etc., Nyayaratnakara, pages 3-4). Again, while 
discussing the nature of 'shrotra' (the auditory sense-organ), Kumarila says 
that ‘it is this Samshdra (modification) of the auditory sense as the moans of 
apprehending sound, that some 'Panditamminydh' (thinking themselves to 
be learned) hold to be the auditory sense which, according to Parthasarathi, 
Kumarila attributes to Bhartrmitra and others (vide Shloka, p. 763). On 
this very question, Jayanta Bhat^a quotes Bhartrmitra in his Nyayamanjar^ 
(p. 213, Vizia. Ed.). Again, he too, like Kumarila, retorts Bhartrmitra’s 
view in the following words 

ftrfirf'T (p. 226). Yamunacarya in his tiiddhitrmja also refers to 

one Bhartrmitra (p. 6). Mukula Bhatta also refers to one Bhartrmitra in 
his Abhidlidvrttimatrkd (p. 17); and most probably, they refer to one and 
the same person. 

On the basis of these references, we may say that Bhartrmitra flo¬ 
urished earlier than Kumarila. 


One more point we learn about Bhartrmitra from the Shlokavdrttika 
(vide Citrdksepaparihdra, verse 14), as explained by Parthasarathi, regarding 
the result accruing from the performance of the Citrd sacrifice, that according 
to him the result accrues in the very life-time of the sacrificer, which, of 
course, Kumarila does not believe in, 

KumArila Bhatta 

Kumarila Bha^^a, variously known as Kumarila Swamin or Mishra, 
Tutata Bhatta, is one of the greatest scholars that India has produced. 
As a Mimamsaka, perhaps, his position is unchallenged. At that time, 
Buddhism, which has been, since its very inception, a great enemy of the 
Vedic ritualistic culture, had spread its influence far and wide in the country. 
The Buddhist University of Nalanda was then in a flourishing condition 
and there were a large number of Buddhist thikners all over the country. 
They were attacking Hindu religion, philosophy and culture vehemently; 
and it was but necessary to refute their views for bringing about the downfall 
of Buddhism. It was also a fact that instead of all the Royal patronages 
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due to tlie various corruptions, Buddhism was on the point of declining. 
Thus, it was a very opportune moment for Kumarila to take his cudgle 
against Buddhism and criticise its viewpoints, and which he did so well in 
his masterly works —Shlokardrttika and TdfitrardTttka, Such was the con¬ 
dition of the country when Kumarila flourished. 

There are many stories recorded in the Shankaradigvijaya and the 
Tibetian works regarding the nature of controversies which were carried on 
between Kumarila and the Buddhist Philosopher, Dharmaldrti. In one place 
we are told that Dharmaklrti, desirous of knowing the secrets of Hindu¬ 
ism, lived with Kumarila in disguise and having learnt all the secrets from 
him challenged the Hindu orthodox Phillosophers in open debates, defeated 
them and converted them to Buddhism. Kumarila also was likewise de¬ 
feated. Then the tradition says that Kumarila, also in disguise, learnt all 
the secrets of Buddhism from Buddhist monks and then defeated them in 
open challenge. Thereby Kumarila committed a great sin against his own 
guru also whom he defeated in debate ; and for the expiation of which he came 
over to Praylga where he burnt himself alive on the banks of the Tribem, 
the only method of expiation for such a sin. It was here that the great 
Shankaracarya met him when Kumarila was half-burnt and expressed his 
desire to bring him (Kumarila) back to life which Kumarila did not like 
(vide VII). 

This was perhaps the reason why Kumarila’s knowledge of Buddhist 
Philosophy was much more profound and accurate than that of the Great 
Shankaracarya even, which is quite evident from the study of their indi¬ 
vidual works. Anyhow, the place of Kumarila is unique in Indian thought. 

About his native place it is very difficult to say anything definitely. 
Some hold that he was a native of Southern India. But it is much more 
probable, so says the tradition, that he was a Brahmana living in North 
Bihar—Mithila, in Northern India ; and from here he went to the South 
also. It was, therefore, so very easy for him to fight against the Buddhist 
crusaders who lived on the borders of Mithila. Anandagiri in his Shaft- 
karavijaya also says that he came from the North. He uses the word ^Ud- 
akadesha" for the North. In fact, the term which means “Place of Water” 
is very vague and cannot give the exact information. Mithila, which is 
also known as Tairahhukti (meaning those who lived or that desha which 
was situated on the banks of the rivers, so says the Brhadvimu Purdna,* 
Mithilakhanda, I 

Fpr: II I 
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may also be called rightly 'udahidesha\ and this being the place of hundreds 
of Mimarhsakas in later centuries and also being quite close to the home 
of Buddhism, seems to me to be the native place of Kumarila Bhat^a also. 
This will also be in keeping with his relations with Mandana Mishra who, 
as both Anandagiri and Madhavacarya hold, also most probably came from 
Mithila. 

We learn from the Tibetian sources that Kumarila was a family man 
and had a large number of rice fields and five hundred male and five hundred 
female slaves. No more about his personal history is known to us. He 
had perhaps a son named Jaya Mishra. 

Regarding his date, Taranatha, the Tibetian Lama, in his History 
of Indian Buddhism, says that Kumarila was a contemporary of the Tibe¬ 
tian king Srong-tsan-Gampo who ruled over Tibet in the 7th century. Again, 
that he had controversy witli Dharmakirti, whose date is about 635 A. D. 
and after, also lends support to his being in the 7th century. Next, Bhava- 
bhuti, who calls himself Kumarila’s j^upil, lived in the court of Yashovarman 
of Kanauj who ruled about 730 A. D. which also suggests that Kumarila 
lived towards the end of the 7tli or the beginning of the 8th century. His 
Reference to the lines of Vdkgapad'^ga of Bhartrhari who died about 650 
A. D, shows that he lived sometime after him. From all these it appears 
that Kumarila, who was a senior contemporary of the Great Shankara, 
Ivied sometime towards the end of the 7th century. 

Professor S. Kuppuswami Shastri holds that he lived between 600 
and 660 A. D. (vide Introduction to the Brahmasiddhi). Dr. Jha makes 
him a junior contemporary of Prabhakara whose* date he thinks to be be¬ 
tween 600 and 650 A. D. 

He is the reputed author of the ShlokavdHtika, the TantravdriUka, 
and the T^Apfikd, the well-known three parts of his commentary on Shabara’s 
Bhasya. Besides, he is also ascribed to be the autlior of one Brkatpkd 
and another Madhyamaakd. According to Parthasarathi Mishra, Kumarila 
himself refers to his BrhaUlkd in the Shlokavcirttika, Sutra 5, Arthdpattipa- 
riccheda, verse 9 (vide, ^eg||■<T)|v|q 

Shlokavdrtfika is a commentary in verse on the first Pada, generally 
known as the Tarkapada, of the first chapter of the Shabara-Bha§ya. So 
it deals mainly with the Philosophical topics according to Purva-Mimaiiisa. 
He refutes the Buddhist view particularly on almost all the Philosophical 
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topics. As his own views have been given in the body of the text itself, 
under different heads by the author of this very work, Dr. Jha, it is 
needless for me to repeat them here. I shall, however, refer to some 
other points, which are not less interesting from the Shlokavdrttika, 
below; 

1. Conception of Mohsa ; MoTcsa is possible through the absence of 
the cause of bondage, which is brought about by the exhaustion of the past 
actions (through the experiencing of the results of those acts). It is this 
negative character {ahhdmtmaka) which is the cause of the eternality of 
Mokm: And ,he says, no negation (obhdva) can ever be the effect of any 
action, hence Mohsa which is of the nature of negation can never be the 
result of Jndna, Regarding the process of the exhaustion of actions, he 
says that for those who have realised the true nature of the Self, all their 
past actions having been exhausted by experience, and there being no sub¬ 
sequent residue of action, there is no more production of any organic body. 
This is what is required for Mohsa (vide Shloka, pp. 670-71, Benares edition). 

In this very connection he says that a desirer for Mohsa should not 
perform Kdmya and prohibited actions, but he should perform daily (nitya) 
duties and Naimittika actions for the expiation of sins. The performance 
of these two types of action is meant for the annihilation of the demerits 
of previous births. Then alone the vpnsand regarding the Atman will anni¬ 
hilate the previous actions and thus will also help the cause of Mohsa (ibid). 

2. Regarding the nature of the Atman, he says that it is self-illu¬ 
mined. (arrcTOT and that it is manifested by itself (vide, 

Sholka, AtmavMa, Verse 142). 

3. Kdla (time), he says, is one, eternal and all-pervasive (ibid, p. 806). 

4. Regarding the existence of a subtler body, called Ativdhiha- 
sliarira, Kumarila thinks that the subtle body, endowed with all sorts of 
subtle forms, suddenly appearing at death to carry the Jlva away and dis¬ 
appearing at rebirth, is only an imaginary assumption. So thinks, he says, 
Vividhyavdsin, an old Philosopher (ibid, p. 701). 

Tantravdrttika —This is a commentary on the Shabarabhasya, mainly 
in prose, and runs from Adhydya I, Pada ii to the end of the Adhydya III. 
This is an unique work which shows the deep scholarship of the author. Here 
Kum^ila has shown his mastery over the other schools of thought as well. 
Below are given some of the noteworthy facts from this book: 

1. He believes in the creation and the dissolution of the universe 
p. 28, Benares edition). 
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2. His acquaintance with the non-Indian language is clear frcym 
the use of the following words : 

(ibid, p. 65). etc. 

3. Begarding the nature of Mhndmsd, he says—it is b^sed upon 
the Vedas, upon ordinary experiences, and also upon direct Perception 
and Inference base upon those, and its has been reared up by an unbroken 
line of sceintific teachers (p. 50). 

4. Putting on of the sacred thread is a godly sign (p. 123). 

6. He quotes several instances showing the transgression of the 
rules of the Dharmashdstra which were found even in his own days. Thus, 
he says— 

(i) the Brdhmams of Mathura and Ahicchatra drink wine ; 

(ii) the people of the North carry on the business of giving and accept¬ 
ing in gift, buying and selling loins, horses, mules, asses, camels 
and such other annimals who have got two rows of teeth; 

(iii) the people of the North are also used to eating in the same dish 
with their wives, children and freinds; 

(iv) the people of the South marry daughters of their maternal-uncles 
and partake of food while sitting on chairs ; 

(v) Besides, among the people of the North as well as of the South, 
{a) partaking of food left by one’s friends or relations, (6) taking 
of betels touched by the people of all castes, (c) the non-washing 
of the mouth after meals, {d) wearing of clothes brought directly 
from the back of the washennan’s ass, (c) and keeping in society 
of people committing the greatest crimes, with the sole exception 
of killing a Brdhmana were very common {%bid, 183). 

6. AMsJia, Dih, Kdla, Atman and Paramdnu arc all eternal, like the 
Veda (p. 236). 

7. He knew the Dravidian language so well that some have gone 
so far as to say that he was a Drdvida {vide p. 157), which is, of course, not 
correct. He also finds fault with the use of the term Andhra, as used by 
Shabara and suggests that it should have been Dravi^a (p. 591). 

In the Shlokavdrttika, Kumarila is found to differ from Shabara re¬ 
garding the nanifestations of sound (p. 786), and in the Tantravdrttika he 
says that Shabara has omitted the interpretation of six of the more impor¬ 
tant Sutras (pp. 915-16). 
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Tuptikd is the third part of his commentary on the Shabarabhasya. 
It is very brief, and does not give us, like the first two parts, hosts of infor¬ 
mation or view-points. 

Kumarila’s writings are all very lucid and his criticisms of the views 
of the opponents arc quite convincing. He has, in both the Vdrttikas, 
shown enough originality of thought and interpretation. He has suggested 
many now lines for explaining the knotty points and has finally thrown 
aside all the objections of the Buddhist, indeed, his contributions have 
been an unique one. Wo do not know as yet anything about the contents 
of his other works. 

Both the Vdrttikas have been translated into English for the first 
time by Dr. Ganganatha Jha and have been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series. The Sanskrit text of the Shlokavdrttika was first printed 
in the Kdshmdydsuihdnidhi^ a Sanskrit Journal which used to be published 
from Benares. Then it was publislied along with the Nydyaratndkara of 
Parthasarathi Mishra in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. Then 
another incomplete edition of it has appeared along with the commentary 
called, Kdshikd, of Sucarita Mishra, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
Trivandrum. Recently, another incomplete edition of it, along with the 
commentary of Bhatta Ubmoka, called Tdtparyatlkd, has been published 
by the University of Madras in its Sanskrit Series. Ihis commentary 
extends only up to the Sphoiavdda, The Tantravdrttika has been so far 
published twice, first in the Benares Sanskrit Series, Benares, and then in 
the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series, Poona. Both the editions are defective 
and it is very necessary to have an editon of this most important work with 
the help of all the available materials. The Tupfikd was first published in 
the Benares Sansrit Series, Benares, and then from Poona. 

It will not be out of place to mention that according to a manuscript 
found in the State Library Alwar, Kumarila, to the sorrow of all learned 
men, could not complete his Shlokavdrttika and died. It was, therefore, 
at the instance of his patron Shiva, called Chatrapati, son of Shahaji of the 
family of Bhosala, Vishweshwara alias Gaga Bhatta, son of Dinakara, 
grandson of Ramakrsna, great grandson of Bhatta Narayana, completed 
it. This work is known as the Shivdrkodaya. 

Of the various commentaries on the Shlokavdrttika, the earliest is 
the Tatparyafikd by Umbeka Bhatta. It extends up to the Sphotavdda 
only. This has been recently published in the Madras University Sanskrit 
Series. It is held that Kumarila had a son, named Jaya Mishra, who wrote 
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a comnientary on his father’s work in continuation of the work left unfini¬ 
shed by Umbeka. The only manuscript of it is with the Madras University 
which was discovered alongwith that of Hand ana Mishra’s work {vide In¬ 
troduction to the TdtparyaUhd by Umbeka, page V). But the most impor¬ 
tant commentaries on the Shlohavdrttika are the Kdshikd by Sucarita Mishra 
which has been partly published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and the 
Nydyaratndkara by Parthasarathi Mishra. The last has been published in 
fuU in the Chowkhabma Sanskrit Series, Benares. This is the only good 
and complete commentary which is available to us on the Shlokavdrttika. 
Although Kumarila liad a long list of followers, yet we do not find that more 
than a few commentaries were written on his works. Either some of them 
are lost and so we have not got them or there were only a few. 

The Tantravdrttika which is his magnum opus, on the other hands, 
seems to have attracted a larger number of commentators. Thus, we have 1) 
Nydyasudhd, generally known as the Ranaka, also called Sarvopahdrinl, 
by Someshwara Bhat^a, son of Bhatta MMhava . It is the most popular 
commentary on the work. It has been published in the Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Scries, Benares. 2) Bhdvdrtha by Kamalakara Bhatta, son of 
Ramakrsna and Uma. This commentary was written in censure of the 
Rdmka {vide srsfHWt; I ^ 

II 3) Mitdksard by Gopala Bha^^ia. 4) Ajitd by Paritosa Mishra, 
a Ms. copy of it is in Dr. Jha’s Library. 5) Subodhanl by AnnamBhati^a, son 
of Tirumalacarya of the Raghava Somayaji family. It is also called 
Sudhadhara and Rd'mkojjivant* 6) Nydyapdrdyna by Gangadhara Mishra. 
7) Parthasarathi Mishra also is said to have written a commentary on it 
which has been referred to by ELr^nadeva in his Tantracuddma^u But it 
appears that it is the same as his Mimlmsdnydyaratnamdld, and in that case, 
it cannot be called a commentary on the Tantravdrttika, But it is just 
possible that the name of his commentary on the Tantravdrttika may be also 
the same ; and if it is so, then it is a separate work. One Ramanujac^ya, 
quite different from the author of the Shrlbhdsya on the Brahmasutra, has 
written a commentary on this commentary of Parthasarathi, which is called 
Ndyakaratna or Nydyaratna, 8) The author of the Shdstradlpika tells us 
that Mandana Mishra also wrote a commentary on the Tantravd/rttika {vide 
f%fcf Wdd, etc., II. i. 1, p. 101, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay 
Edition.) 9) Bhavadeva Bhatta also wrote a commentary on it* 
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Though the Tupfikd is not so important, yet it has attracted great 
scholars to write commentaries on it. The most important of which is the 
Tcmtraratna by Parthasarathi Mishra. This is a very eleborate commentary. 
It has been partly published in the Saraswatibhavana Sanskrit Text Series, 
Benares. The other one known so far is the Vdrtikdbharana Vehka- 
tesha of the 17th century. It seems that the Tuptlkd is also called Laghu- 
vdrttika. The other commentary on this Lmghuvdrttika is the Laghunyd- 
yasudhd, by Uttamashlokatirtha. 

Kumarila became so famous for his scheoarship that he founded a 
school of his own with a large number of followers. 

ParbhAkara Mishra 

The more important, intelligent and independent interpreter of the 
Shabarabhasya is Prabhakara Mishra. He is generaly callced 'Gutu\ 
He was, according to the ancient tradition, the pupil of Kumarila and 
many stories are current about his relation with Kumarila amongst the scho¬ 
lars {vide Text, pp. 15-16). There has been much controversy regarding 
this question in our own days. Sir Ganganatha Jha thinks that Prabha¬ 
kara was senior to Kumarila and the two were perhaps contemporaries. 
The reasons are : 1) Prabhakara’s commentary called Brhafi is a comment 

on the Shabarabhasya in the strictest sense of the term. He has therein 
simply explained the Bhasya, and has nowhere criticised it; nor has he 
tried to criticise others’ views mostly, while Kumarila has criticised Shabara 
in several places and has given his own original interpretation of several of 
the Sutras. It is felt that had Prabhafcara written after Kumarila, he would 
have said something either in support of or against Kiirnarila’s views. 
While Kumarila, on the other hand, is found to have refuted some of the 
views found in the Brhati. 2) In point of stylo also Prabhakara shows dis¬ 
tinct signs of his being older than Kumarila. The style of Brhati resembles 
that of Shabara in its natural grace, simplicity and directness [vide Text, 
pp. 15—20). But there are other scholars, such as Mm. Pt. Kuppuswami 
Shastri of Madras, who think that Prabhakara is a younger contemporary 
of Kumarila {vide Proceeding of the Third Oriental Conference, 1924), and 
so Pt. Shajstri has placed him between 610 and 690, while he has placed 
Kumarila between 600 and 660 {vide Introduction the Brahmasiddhi, p. 
Iviii). Dr. Jha is quite in agreement with Prof. Keith’s view and has placed 
Prabh&kara betwween 600 and 650. We do not know practically 
anything about his personal hisotry . Pt. Pashupatinatha Shastri agrees 
with Dr. Jha’s view. 
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Prabhakara also, like his contemporary Kumarila, wrote a very faith¬ 
ful commentary on the Shabarabhasya, which is known as the Brhatl, He 
became very famous and founded a school of his own in the system. His 
school came to be recognised as the Pracbhdkara School or the Guru School, 
Both these two Mimiimsakas— Bhatta and Guru —became so very promi¬ 
nent that they eclipsed the name and fame oven of the great Jamini and 
Shabara. In fact, these two became the founders of the two different schools 
of Parva-mimamsa in much more systematized form. Almost the entire 
later Mlmanisa literature came to be based on these two authors. Even 
those who coming after them wrote direct commentaries on the Jaimini- 
yasutras belonged to either of these two schools. Practically, the entire 
system of Purva-Mimamsa—became monopolised by these two schools; 
and henceforth, the system became for a few centuries split up into two— 
one as the Bhatta School and the other as the Prabhakara School, to which 
the third school was added by Murdri Mishra II, whose views are known 
as the Mishramata, in the 15th century. 

Prabhakara wrote, it appears, two commentaries on the Shabara¬ 
bhasya—one is called Vivaran'%, also known as the Laghvi, while the other 
is called Brhati, which is also known as the Nibandhana (vide Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, 1929, pp, 281—91). According to the Sarva- 
darshanakaumudi by Madhava Saraswati (Ms. fol. 122), the Vivarana 
consists of only 6000 shlokas, wnile the Nibandhana consists of 12000 
shlokas. Upon both these works, Shalikanatha Mishra has written his 
commentaries, which are named the and the Dtpashikhd 

respectively. Of these two, the Brhall is found up to the middle of 
Adhyaya VI only. The Tarkapdda section of it has been published from 
Madras and Banares along with the Bj^vimald-Paflcikd. 

In the main body of the present text. Dr. Jha has given us the com¬ 
parative views of both these two schools on almost on all the topics and 
it is needless to dwell upon the same again here. So I will only refer to some 
such points which have been noted by me in course of my studies and per¬ 
haps not included in the body of the text. They are: 

1. They believe in the determinate knowledge also {Brhati, p. 53, 
Madras Ed.) 

2. Sd<Z/-5Aya —resemblance—is a distinct category {ibid, p. 107). 

3. Inference and Analogy have been recognised as distinct means 
of cognition {ibid,, pp, 107-108). 
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4 . Negation is not a distinct Pramdna {ibid, p. 118), 

6. He believes in the theory of the Sathdra: for, according to him 
only Laukikas, that is, the Tdrkikas, believe in the distinctive nature of 
cause and effect {ibid,, p. 83). 

6. Cognition is self-valid. It does not require another means of 
cognition to support its validity (ibid, p. 84). 

7. Motion is, according to Prabhakara, an object of Inference 

p. 98), so he differs from the Vaishesika 
according to whom it is cognizable through direct perception {vide — 

I I Hr... ^ [. Vai. Su. IV. i. ii). 

8. Akrli is a category and it depends upon the usage of an old man 
carried on through the methods of Agreement and Difference (gjTcpcf- 

?%) which requires the help of Pratyabhijiil {ibid, pp. 328-29). 

References; 1) Prabhakara, JRAS, Bengal, Vol. IV, New Series. 
2) Kumarila, JRAS, Bombay Branch, 1903, New Series. 3) Mm. Pt. 
Qopinatha Kaviraj’s Introduction to the English Translation of the Tan- 
travarttika by Dr. Jha. 4) Pt. RamaswamI Shastri’s Introduction to the 
Tattvabindu 6) Works of Prabhakara by Dr. T.R. Chintamani, JOR, Madras, 
1929. 6) Prabhakaras—Old and New, by Mr. Hiriyanna, JOR, Madras, 1931. 


MaIsIPANa Mishra 

Tradition, as current amongst the Sanskirtists, makes Afa^ana Mishra 
a very great scholar of Purva-Mimaihsa. According to the Shankaradi- 
gvijaya, he had his Shdstrdrtha with the great Shahkara who defeated the 
former and converted him to his own faith, and renamed him sureshward^ 
cdrya, the famous author of the Vdrttikds. But this identity is still regar¬ 
ded as doubtful by many eminent scholars of the country. Even Dr. Jha 
himself is doubtful about this equation. But the difficulty to reject the 
tradition is that there is no definite proof against it. Thus, according to 
the tradtion he was a Maithila Brahmana who lived at Mdhismati (the 
present MahisI in the district of Bhagalpur), It is believed that at the 
time of his controversy wih Shankara he was fairly old, while Shahkara was 
only a youth. According to Anandagiri, he was the husband of Kuma- 
rila’s sister; while, according to another tradition, he was a disciple of 
Kumarila. It appears from all these that he was a c.ontemporary of both 
Kumarila and Shahkara. Mm. Pt. S. Kuppuswami Shastri has fixed his 
date between 616 and 695 A.D. Pan^if^a P. V. Kane, however, who does 
not believe in the Sureahwara and Mandana equation, has placed him 
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between 690 and 710 {vide his History of the Dharmashastra, VoL I,, pp. 
252—64). 

Anyway, it is a fact that Mandana Mishra was a very great Mimarii- 
saka of the Bhatta School. He was also recognised as a profound scholar 
of the Advaita school of Vedanta. The wellknown work of his is the Brah- 
masiddhi which has been recently published from Madras. Amongst his 
contemporaries and, also later on, he had very great influence. 

His works on Mlmaihsa are: 1) Vidhivireha where he discusses the 
import of the vidhi-lin. Here he refutes the standpoint of both Bhatta 
and Guru, It has been printed along with a commentary of vacaspati 
Mishra I, called Nydyakanikk^ from Banaras. 2) Bhwvandviveha, Here 
the author discusses the topic of Bhkvaiid which is so very important in 
Mimamsa. This has been commented upon by Umbeka. Both the text and 
Umbeka’s commentary have been edited by Dr. Jha in the Saraswatibha- 
vana Sanskrit Series, Banaras. Kegarding this Umbeka, the entire truth 
is still shrouded in mystery. I ‘would simply refer to be very fine note on 
him by Dr. Jha in the introduction to the Bhdvamdviveka. It has also been 
commented upon by Bhatta Narayana. 3) Vibhramaviveka, which deals 
with the five types of Khydtis, has been edited by Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Shastri in the Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras. 4) Mlmdrksdnu- 
kramanikd. It is in verse written Adhikaram-wise, This is a very useful 
book for recapitulating all the topics of the Adhikararj^ of Purva-Mimamsa 
Its utility has been enhanced by the addition of an easy and elucidative 
running commentary called, Mirmrn^amavdfina, by Dr. Jha. It has been 
published in the Chowkhabma Sanskrit Series, Benares. 6) Sphotasiddhi. 
It has been written, it seems, in defence of the theory of Sphota against the 
Varnavadins, Here the author even criticises the views of his own guru —^ 
Kumarila. As a Vedantin, Mandana is the author of 6) Brahmasiddhi. 
Upon this, vacaspati I wrote his Brahmaiattvasamiksd which is perhaps lost 
for ever. The Brahmasiddhi has been very recently published from Madras 
with a very elaborate Introduction by Mm. S. Kuppuswami Shastri. 7) 
Naiskarmyasiddhi which has been well edited by Prof. Hiriyanna in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series. 8) The most important works are his two Far- 
Uika^ on the Bhasya of Shankaracarya on the BrhadJi/rax^yaka and the 
Taittiriya JJpanisads, 

Almost all the works of Mandana are quite stiff and it becomes di¬ 
fficult to follow him easily. Fortunately, we have got fine comments on 
almost all his works. 
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References ; i) Introductions to his published works, specially to the 
BTuhmasiddhi, and ii) Introduction to XJmebeka’s commentary. 

Umbeka 

Umbeka was a great Mimamsaka. He has been identified with Man- 
dana Mishra by Vidyaranya in his Shankaradigvijaya (VII 111—117) where 
it is said that Umbeka was the popular name of Mandana 

fpTZT 

etc.). Again, in support of this we have the statement of Pratyagrupa 
Bhagvat {vide his commentary on the Citsukhi, p. 266, 

Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay Edition); and lastly, we have the famous 
verse—^ etc., of Bhavabhuti in place of the Mavgaldcarana in 

this commentary on the Shlokavdrttika. But against this there are strong 
arguments to disprove the equation. Thus—i) we cannot always rely 
upon the shankaradigvijaya: ii) Citsukhacarya in the same breath refers 
to both Bhavabhuti and Umbeka 

^ ptc., p. 265) wliicb shows that 

Citsukha knew them to be two different persons; iii) Umbeka has com¬ 
mented upon the Bhdvandviveka of Mandana Mishra. In this com¬ 
mentary in several places Umbeka notes differences in readings {vide 
pp. 17^ 28, 63, 77, 81, 82), and in three cases, at least, he prefers only 
one of the readings and rejects the other {vide pp. 28—^ ; 77— 

5 TTS:; 82—^ Now, had Umbeka been the same as 

Mandana, the author of the text, then there was no ground for any such 
references to and preferences in the readings; iv) Regarding the so-called 
Ma<hgala verse, it is enough to say that there is no point in having that 
verse in any form in the beginning of his Commentary. Some one by 
mistake might have put it there, and which the later scribes or editors 
have preserved. Hence, it is needless to try to establish any equation 
between these two writers. Similarly, the view that he had relations with 
Kumarila or Prabhakara cannot be supported on any sound reasoning. 

Umbeka wrote a commentary, called TdtparyafTkd, on the Shlokavdrttika 
extending up to the Sphotavada. It is generally brief and quite elucidative. 
It refers to (p- 112), and (p. 123), f sm ifw 

(p* 179), (p- 38), (p. 39) and etc. He denies 

(p^ 48), (p. 49), STHTW ^THT qfC5#^>?n- 

fipw (p. 49), 5Tnr 5rmn«r (p. 60), wmr 
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(p. 60), (p. 130), etc. It has been published 

in the Madras University Sanskrit Series. Its Introduction is quite good. 
His another work is a commentary on the Bhdvandviveka of Mandana. 
It has been published in the Princess of Wales Saraswatibhavana Texts 
Series. It is a good commentary and explains the terse language of Ma¬ 
ndana very well. In this, several Karikas from Bhaft pada are quoted. 
In one place he says that Ahlsha is not imperceivable and that it is per¬ 
ceived has been already made clear before (?T 

JTrrN' 5rf?nnferc^—p. 85). Again, he says that Akdsha is the substrate 
(p. 27). 

ShAlikanAtha Mish!ra 

Shalikanatha Miahra is generally believerd to be the direct disciple 
of Prabhakara. The only reason advanced in support of this is that he, in 
several places, says—But the reason is not at all convincing ; 
for had he been a direct pupil he would have named his guru quite in a dijfoent 
way. He must have added to Prabhakara’s name some word showing 
due reverence to his guru ; while here in the benedictory verse of the 
uvimald, he only saysSo the relation that they 
want to establish is not free from doubts. According to Pandit Ramaswami 
Shastri and Mm, S. Kuppuswami Shastri, Vacaspati Mishra I quotes from 
the Bjumnald-PaUcikd (mde Introduction to the Tattvabindu, p. 48) of 
Shalikanatha Mishra. It being so, we can easily place him before the 9th 
century; and hence, he cannot be a contemporary of Udayanikjarya as 
Mm. Pandit Gropinatha Kaviraj thinks {vide Saraswatibhavana Studies, 
Vol. VI, pp. 167-68). Shalikanatha himself quotes two verses from the 
Vidhiviveka (pp. 243, 302) in his PrakaranapaRdkd (p. 178). So, he must 
have lived after Mandana and before Vacaspati Mishra I No more about 
him we know. Again, if the term Gau^arrtirridfhsaka (vide Udayanacarya’s 
Kusumdnjaliprakara^a, p. 466, Biblio. Ed.) really refers to Shalikanatha 
as the author of the Paficikd, as interpreted by Varadaraja Mishra, in his 
Bodhani on the Kusumanjali (p. 123), then we can say that he belonged to 
the province of Gau^a which at that time extended even beyond Bengal. 

He is the author of the two commentaries on the commentaries of 
Prabhakara, namely, Dipashikhd on the Laghvl and the J^juvirnald'paficikd 
on the Brhati, He himself makes a reference to these two commentaries, 
which he names the Paficikddvaya, in his third work, the Prakarai^pafioikd 
(p. 46), All his commentaries are called Pafioikdi which led people to call 
him as the PaHcikdkdra. Of these three PafU^ikds, the J^juvimald-Pa^ki 
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has been partly printed along with the Brhati from Madras and Banaras. 
The Prctharana-Paficikd has been published long ago from Banaras ; while 
the Dipashikhd is still unpublished. Prakaraim-Paficikd is a very important 
work on the Prabhakara School. It gives us the views of the school on 
almost every topic. In fact, it is indispensable for the comprehensive study 
of the Prabhakara school Its language is simple and lucid. Simplicity 
and lucidity are really the most important characteristics of Shalikanatha's 
writings. A commentary on the Prakarana-Paficikd was partly published 
by the late Pandit Kinjawadekara of Poona. But for his Qjuvimald, the 
Brhati would have remained mostly unintelligible. There is another work, 
called Mitndrhsdbhdsyaparishistay which is also attributed to Shalikanatha 
Mishra (vide Introduction to the Tattvabindu). 

VAcaspati Mishra I 

The renowned author of the Bhdmatl on the ShanJcarabhdsya on the 
Brahmasutra was also a great Mimamsaka. He was a versatile scholar and 
wrote commentaries on almost every school of thought. Panditas are 
also of opinion that he wrote on the six non-orthodox schools also. About 
his personal history we have simply to depend upon the traditions current 
amongst the Panditas who hold that he was an inhabitant of Mithila. Tn- 
locana was his guru. A king named Nrga was his patron (vide the end of 
the Bhamati). This king, tJjey say, ruled over Mitliila before the E^drndtaka 
king Ndnyadeva^ about 1019 A.D. He had no issue and in order to perpetuate 
the memory of his wife, he named his commentary after her name— Bhdmatl 
Ratnaklrti, a Buddhist logician, author of the Apohasiddhi and the Ksa- 
nabhaitga-siddhi —small treatises, refers to Trilocana’s views (vide Six Bud¬ 
dhist Nyaya Tracts, pp.l3 and 58 and 70 respectively). He also refers to 
Vacaspati (vide Ksanabhangasiddhi, p. 58). Now, according to Mm. Har^. 
aprasada Shastri, Ratnakirti lived before 983 A.D. So both Trilocana and 
Vacaspati must have lived long before 983 A.D. Vacaspati himself, in his 
Nydyasuolnibandha, says that this work was composed in 898, that is, 
841 A.D. 

His well-known work on Mimamsa is his commentary on the Vid- 
hiviveka, called Nydyakanikd^ which was wrongly taken to be a Nyaya work 
by the late Mm. Dr. Satishcandra Vidyabhusaiia, Although Vacaspati 
mostly wrote commentaries, except the Tattvabindu^ yet he has shown ample 
originality in almost every commentary. He has given us his own inde¬ 
pendent vieWB on almost all the systems. So, he is generally called 
and also 
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He discusses in the Nydyakanihd many important philosophical topics, 
such as, the Sathdryavdix where he gives about seven reasons in support 
of it, the AscUkaryavada, the Khydtis, validity of dream cognition, Tamos 
as a substance, and several Buddhist topics. According to him, Mandana 
Mishra refers to the views of the old followers of Prabhakara in several 
places Pd (p. 109), (p. 96)], 

which indicates that Prabhakara must have lived long before Mandana, 
and consequently, before Kumarila also, if his relations with Mandana be 
accepted as valid. In the Tattvabinda, which is an independent work of 
his, he mainly discusses the processes of the Shabdabodha according to various 
schools and he himself closely follows the view-point of the Bhatta school. 
It is needless to mention that he is equally authoritative in almost every 
system of thought. 

Nydyakanihd has been commented upon by Parameshwara {vide 
Mss. Cat. No. 10606, Oriental Library, Govt, of Madras). Both of his works 
have been published. 

DevaswAmI and Sucarita Mishra 

We do not know more about Devaswami. That he wrote a commentary 
on the Shabarabhdsya is known to us from the PrapaUcahrdaya. He is 
also believed to have written on the Sankarsakdndx, There is a manuscript 
of it even with Dr. Jha, but we are not yet sure that the text of the San- 
karsakavda is quite genuine. As the Prapaficahrdxya is believed to be a 
work of the 11th century, it may be easily said that Devaswami must have 
lived before the eleventh century. 

Sucarita Mishra is another important Mimamsaka. He is known to 
us as the famous writer of the commentary, called Kdshikd, on the Shlo- 
kavdrttika. In certain aspects it is more elucidative than the Nydyarat- 
ndkara of Parthasarathi Mishra. Ramakrsna Bhatta, the author of a 
commentary on the Shdstradipikd pp 30, 47), Pratyagrupa Bhagavan 
(1400), Vedanta Deshikacarya (13th century) refer to Sucarita Mishra and 
his work. A manuscript of this Kdshikd belonging to the Saraswatibhavana 
Library, Banaras, is dated Samvat 1507, that is, 1450 A D. So he may be 
placed sometime in the beginning of the 12th century. A portion of this 
commentary has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. He is 
believed to have flourished in Mithila. 

Ramakr§na in his Siddhantacandrika says 

(pp. 47, 48). Does this indicate that Sucarita Mishm 
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wrote separately a treatise, named < from Kumarila’s point of 

view ? 

PArthasArathi Mishra 

Parthasarathi Mishra was perhaps the most important writer on 
Mimamsa after Kumarila and Prabhakara. Just as Shalikanatha Mishra 
was a devoted follower of Prabhakara and elucidated the latter’s views in 
his works, so Parthasarathi Mishra was devoted to Kumarila and explained 
the entire Shastra according to Kumarila in his works. Although Par¬ 
thasarathi is devoted to Kumarila mainly, yet he was equally well versed 
in both the schools [vide i 

'TrTORr«T: 5rf«pftm?rr ^ Ms. on 

He was most likely a native of Mithila. He tells us at the end of his 
Nydf/aratnamdld that he learnt the Shastra from his father Y<^jndtm(in 
who was a great scholar ( KH I ^ 5rr=2T 

-~p. 212). Notliing more is known to ns about his 

personal history. 

As I have already said in my Introduction to the Mimdrhsd-shdstra- 
sarvasva of Halayudha tliat there are two kinds of commentaries on the 
Jaiminlyasutras : 1). The fii*st type of commentary, however brief it may 
be, is a running commentary on almost each and every Sutra. It is rep¬ 
resented by the commentaries of Shabara, Prabhakara and Kumarila and 
others 2) The second type of commentary is that which runs only on the 
main Sutra of each and every section (Adliikarann), and, by the way, gives 
the substance of other Sutras included under that section. This kind of 
commentary is more popular. Perhaps the earliest commentary of this 
type is that of Parthasarathi Mishra, namely, Shmtradlpiled. This is a 
very important work on Mimamsa on the lines of Kumarila. There is 
hardly any other work of its merit on this syst-em. 

He has b(?en referred to by Pratyagrfipa Bhagavau (1400) in his com¬ 
mentary on the Citsukhi, by Madhavacarya in his Nydyamdldvistara and 
vivaranaprameyasangraha, and by Cidananda Pandita of the 13th century. 
Besides, I have shown in my Introduction to the Mlmdmsdshdstrasarvasva 
of Halayudha (pp. 30-31) that the latter has quoted freely from the Nyd- 
yaratndkara and Shastradlpika of Parthasarathi; and as Halayudha was 
the Raja-Pandita of king Laksmanasena of Bengal who ruled over it from 
1170 to circa 1200 A.D., Parthasarathi Mishra must have lived long before 
Halayudha and can easily be placed in the 10th century A D. (ibid., p. 31). 
Dr. Surendranatfaa Dasgupta has placed Parthasarathi in the 9th; while 
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Mm. Pandit G. K Kavirajaji has placed him in the 13th. But to me their 
conclusions do not seem to be final. 

He has written several standard works. They are mentioned here 
in the same order in which they were written : 1) Nydyaratnamald, This 
is an independent treatise on certain important topics of Mlmamsa. The 
first chapter deals with the adhyayanavidhi in 43 verses with a very lucid 
and elaborate explanatory prose comments of his own on each verse. The 
second chapter deals with the Svatahprdmdnyanirnaya, I do not think 
there is any other standard book where this topic has been so well discussed. 
He has carefully examined almost all the then existing views on the topic 
and has given his own Siddhanta. In fact, he has removed all possible 
misunderstandings against tlie theory of the self'Validity of knowledge; 
so he himself says | c| |I^ The third chapter 

is on Vidhinirnaya, Here he quotes from Mandana Mishra in support 
of his own statements. The fourth deals ith the theory of Vydpti, He 
discusses the views of almost all other schools and then establishes his own 
Siddhanta that it is the Niyama which establishes the relation between the 
Li'hga and the Lihgin, The fifth chapter discusses the import of proposition. 
The sixth deals with the difference between Nitya and Kdmya actions. Then 
in the remaining five chapters he discusses the various aspects of Angatva 
(auxiliary nature of the acts). The book is well written and the author 
is very humorous throughout. He is very bold in his assertions. 


There are a few points from this book worthy of being noted here : 
1) He believes that a substance is porous and that the chemical action takes 
place in the composite (Pitharapdka), which is clear from the following 

(p. 144). 2) Manas cannot come in contact with things outside the organism 

(p. 59). 3) He believes in four kinds of contact 

and Again, the contact is either due to Kar- 

man or another contact. He also believes in the ajasamyoga (eternal con¬ 
tact). 


He mentions in this book Mandana Mishra and quotes from his Vidhi- 
viveJca, TiMhirapildah, Vivaranakdra and Nibandhakdra (p. 148); and 
from his writing it is clear that the Vivaranakdra is different from the 
Nibandh/ikdra (p. 148). Ramanujacarya, the author of the Tantrarahasya 
of the 18th century, has written a commentary, named Ndyakaratna, on it. 


2) The second work of his is the Tantraratna which has been partly 
edited by Dr. Jha and myself for the Saraswatibhavana Sanskrit Text Series, 
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Banaras, This is although a commentary on the Tupflkd of Kumarila, 
yet in fact, it explains mostly the lines of Shahambhdsya in its, as has been 
made clear in the foot-notes given by me in the first Part. It is very lucid 
and elaborate in its exposition and a study of it is essential for every student 
of Mimamsa as Dr. Jha tells us in his brief Prefatory Note. As the author 
himself says—(vide Tantraratna, Pt. I, p. 9), it 
must have been written after the Nydyaratnamdld. So it cannot be the 
earliest production of the author as Pandit Ramaswami Shastri says {vide 
his Introduction to the Tattvabinduy p. 61). 

3) His next and the most important work is the Shastradlpika, It is 
a commentary on the Jaiminiyasutras adhikamna-m^e. It is the first work 
known to us which elucidates the views of Kumarila on Mimamsa. The 
treatment of the subject has been made easier by separating the five well- 
known constituents of an adhikarana (f^^: I 

substance of 

the entire adhikarana in a few verses in the beginning of eacli adhikarana 
and then elucidates the same in very easy prose. His style and language 
both are marked with simplicity and humour. In a way, it has surpassed 
the importance of the previous works on the Shdstra and has become a model 
work for the later writers. Its importance can easily be imagined from the 
fact that it has attracted a large number of scholars of name and fame to 
write commentaries on it. It is so very comprehensive that by studying 
this single book one can perfectly understand aU that the school of Ku¬ 
marila has contributed to the Shdstra. He has criticised the views of Pra- 
bhakara from time to time. He discusses very clearly the views of other 
schools of thought before giving his own Siddhanta, 

He refers to Mandana Mishra, his own Nydyaratnamdld and Tan- 
traratnay Shankarabhasya on the Brahmasutua and the Bhagavadramdyana 
(p. 87, Nirnayasagara, Bombay Edition). 

The following are some of the more noteworthy views of his: 

i) The four external sense-organs, namely, ghrarta, rasandy cak^us 
and tvak are products of the ultimate particles of earth, water, tejas and 
vdyu respectively. The auditory-organ, however, is the Dik. 

ii) ManaSy which is either of the nature of one of the bhutas or some¬ 

thing different from these, is not self-dependent in cognising the external 
objects {vide f^l ' ^ ^[r^sm—ibid.y p. 36). Its 

function, in cases of memory, is due to Samshdra (disposition). It is, however 
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Svatantra (free) only in relation to the qualities of the individual-self {ibU.y 
p. 36). 

iii) He believes both in the determinate and indeterminate knowledge 
{ibid,, p. 40). 

iv) He says that according to the Mimamsakas a syllogism consists 
of three factors alone—either the first three or the last three factors of the 
Nyaya-syllogism (ibid,, p . 64). 

v) Cognition is inferential (ibid,, pp. 56-57). 

vi) Shabda is divided into Pauruseya which is called the Aptavdkya, 
and Apauruseya which is the Vedavahya Both, being free from the defects 
of being spoken of by an unreliable authority, are valid—self-valid (ibid., 
p. 72). 

vii) As against the view of the Naiyayikas, he believes that Sarhyoga, 
existing between any two objects, is not one but two (ibid., p. 103). 

viii) Shakti is a separate category. It has Atman as its substrate 
in the case of sacrifices (ibid., p, 80). 

ix) Between a Jdti (universal) and a Vyakti (individual) there is the 

relation of difference-cwm-identity (cf. P* 

So is the case with a composite (avayavi) and its constituents also. 
Thus, a composite represents only a different state of the constituents and 
is not different from the latter (cf. ^ ^ ^ I I 

?T ^^si^jji-^ibid., p. 106). The cons¬ 
tituents, however, due to their peculiar combination, appear before us as 
one composite, and so a particular object thus produced is one, but with 
reference to its constituents it is also many (ibid,, p. 107). 

x) The view that the qualities present in a cause produce the qualities 
in the effect, as held by the Nyaya-Vaishesika, is not recognise by Par- 
thasarathi Mishra ; for, he holds that the quality present in the effect is not 
at all different from the same quality present in its cause. For instance, 
it is the very colour of the threads which appears as the colour of the cloth 
and so there is no causal relation between these (ibid., p. 107). 

xi) He does not believe in the variagate-colour (citrarupa) as a dis¬ 
tinct form of colour (ibid,), 

xii) The Prapahca (world) is not merely illusory (ibid,, p. 110). 

xiii) The Atman is not self-luminous (svaprakdsha); for, if it were 
so, then the self-luminosity would have been manifest even in the state of 
sound sleep (su§upti), which is not the fact (ibid., p. 124). 
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xiv) Moksa lias been defined as the destruction of the contact of the 

Atman with the Prapaflca existing in the form of a physical organism, sense- 
organs and objects of bhoga. It is said to be free from any relation or contact 
with anything and also it is without bliss (cf. — 

ibid,, pp. 128-29). As there is the destruction of pain in it, it is also 
regarded as a Purusdrtha [ibid.). 

xv) During the state of final emancipation the Atman is not asso¬ 
ciated with the Manas (cf. — ibid,, p. 130). 

xvi) Kdla (Time) is not cognised by any of the ext;ernal sense-organs 
independently, but only as an attribute of the smise-objects organs (ibid,, 
p. 139). 

It has been commented upon by several standard authors ; for instance, 
1) Somanatha, whose commentary is called Mayukhamdlikd: 2) Appayya 
Diksita, whose commentary is named Mayukkdvali; 3) Rajacudamani 
Diksita, whose commentary is called Karpuravarttikd : 4) Dinakara Bhatta ; 
5) Yajnanarayana, whose commentary is named Prabhdmandala: 6) 
Anubhavananda Yati of the 17th century, whose commentary also is named 
Prabhdmundala: 7) Campakanatha, whose commentary is called Prakdsha : 
8) Vaidyanatha Bhatta, whose commentaty is named Prabhd: 9) Ram- 
akrsna, whose commentary is known as SiddMntacandnkd, also called 
Yiiktisnehaprapuram and Gudharthavivarana, on the Tarkapada only; 
10) Shankara Bhatta, son of Narayana, whose commentary also is named 
Prakdsha: 11) Kamalakara Bhatta, whose commentary is called Aloka: 
12) Narayana Bhatta, father of Shankara Bhatta, the author of the Pra¬ 
kdsha : 13) Bhimacarya; 14) and Sudarshanacarya, whose commentary 
extending only up to the end of the Tarkapada is called Prakdsha, Of these, 
the commentary of Ramakrsna appears to be the earliset, as he himself 
says in the beginning verses of his commentary that no one had written any 
commentary on it before him {vide ^ I 

This commentary is indeed very the 
lucid, elaborate and informative. The Mayukhamdlikd and Siddhantch 
oandrikd along with the Gudharthavivarana have been published from 
the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. There have been several editions 
of this work. The first and complete edition of it was published by E. J. 
Lazarus and Co., Banaras. This contains only the text. It was edited by 
the late Mm. Pandita Rama Mishra Shastrl, Professor, Government Sanskrit 
College, Banaras. He has given a very good introduction and very brief 
ofot-notes here and there. Then came the best edition along with the two 
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commentaries from the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, Then there is the 
edition of Pandita Sudarahanacarya along with his own commentary called 
Prakdsha extending up to the end of the Tarkapada, In this edition the 
author has given a few points of similarity and dissimilarity between the 
schools of Kumarila and Prabhakara. Another edition of the Tarkapada 
alone along with the Siddhayitacandrika has been brought out from Banaras. 

(4) His last work is the famous commentary on the Shlokavdrttika, 
called Nydyaratfidkara, a name which is so popular amongst the Mimamsakas. 
It is one of the best commentaries. Besides explaining the lines of the text, 
it explains the views of the orthodox and the non-orthodox schools very 
clearly before giving his own criticism of their views. His language is marked 
by simplicity and lucidity. This is his last work. He refers to his own 
works Nydyaratnamdld and Shdstradlpika very often. He has also referred 
to the Brhattlkd by Kumarila (p. 452). He also refers to Bhavadaija, Dharm- 
akirti, Bhiksu, Dihnaga and Bhartrmitra. It has been published along 
with the text in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. Except the 
Tantraratna which is only partly published, all the rest of his works have 
been published. 

BhavanAtha Mishra 


Bhavanatha Mishra, also known as Bhavadeva Mishra (vide Varad- 
araja\s Commentary on the Viveka, verse 10 of his benediction), was a 
great advocate of the Prabhakara School. The only work of his known 
to us is his Nayaviveha which is now partly published from the Madras 
University along with the commentary of Varadaraja, It is an independent 
commentary on the Jaiminiyasutras, The author does not indulge in 
any literary show or criticism against the rival views (cf. 

I The author follows 

the trend of thought of Shalikanatha Mishra as found in the latter's 
two Panjikds (mde—i) ii) 

ffR I etc,). 


The Viveka is indeed the masterpiece of the author. Though it is 
very lucid and elaborate, yet it is not so easy, and in many places it is 
quite obscure without the help of a commentary. Amongst many others, 
he refers to Shalikanatha, Vacaspati Mishra I and Shrikara. Candra, 
Mimamsaka of the 11th century (vide Dr. Umesha Mishra's article in the 
Jha Commemoration Volume, pp. 245—46), Murari Mishra II of the 12th 
century (vide Dr. Umesha Mishra's Introduction to the Ekadashadyadhi- 
karana, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, VoL X, 
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pp* 236—37,1929), Pratyagrupa Bhagavat of the 14th century and 
many others refer to Bhavanatha and his Nayaviveka. This being so, 
we may place our author before the 11th century and just after Parthasa- 
rathi Mishra. This disproves the view advanced by some that the author 
of the Viveka and the father of Shahkara Mishra of the 15th century are 
identical. No doubt, Shankara Mishra’s father was also a Mimamsaka 
but he was quite different from the author of the Viveka. He was an in¬ 
habitant of Mithila. 

The importance of this work can bo easily gathered from the fact that 
there are several commentaries on this work. Thus, 1( Dipikd by Vara- 
daraja, son of Ranganatha, grandson of Devanatha and great-grandson of 
Pranatartihara who was living on the bank of the river named Shukd. 
His teacher was named Sudarshana. It extends up to the Tri/padl section 
only. Part of it has been now published from the Madras University ; 
(2) Shankddipikd by a pupil of Ramarya and Govindopadhyaya {vide Hall; 
p. 180); (3) Alankdra byDamodara Sfiri, son of MMhava Yogin (vide Benares 
Sanskrit College Mss. Cat.); (4) Vivekatattva by Ravideva of the 14th cen¬ 
tury ; and Pancikd by Shahkara. Except of the Dipikd all are unpiibhshed 
so far. 

GurumatAcAkya Candra 

Mahamahopadhyaya Candra was a follower of the Prabhakara School. 
He has made original contribution also to the thought. He was the son of 
Mahapadhyaya Gunarati who was a native of Mithila. He was held with 
great respect by later writers. Miirari Mishra II of the 12th century refers 
to his views in his Tripddlmtinyanam, Candeshwara Thakkura, the great 
Maithila Nibandhakdra, of the 14th century, speaks of him as Gurumatd- 
cdryah, Shahkara Mishra of the 15th century refers to him as Prabhdkarai- 
kadeshlyah in his Vddivinoda (p. 53), Jayarama Bhat^acarya gives us his 
views in his Nyayasiddhantamdld. From all these references it appears 
that he must have lived before 1100 A.D. 

His works known to us on Mamamsa are : (1) Nayaratndkara a com¬ 
mentary on the Jaiminiyasutras, Only a portion of this commentary is 
with the writer. The style of this commentary is simple. (2) Amrtabindu 
—an independent treatise on Mimamsa. A manuscript of it is in the Adyar 
Library and also with the writer. Candra, amongst so many others, refers 
to Shrikara, Viveka^ Yivarana and Pavjikd, He believed in eleven cate¬ 
gories, namely, substance (dravya), qualities (gunay) action (karman), gene¬ 
rality {8dmdnya)y number (sankhyd) inherence (samavdya), resemblence 
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{sadrshya), energy {shakti), in common with others of the Prabhakara School, 
while succession (krama), auxiliary (upakdra), and impression (samskdra) 
as his own independent addition to the above-mentioned eight categories 
vide Dr. Umesha Mishra’s article in the Jha Commemoration Volume.) 

Bhavadeva Bhatta 

Bhavadeva Bhatta alias Balavalabhibhujahga was a follower of the 
Bhatta School. His native place was perhaj^s Bengal. Mr. Kane has 
placed his date about 1100 A.D. Ho has written several works on the 
Dharmashastra. On Mirnamsa, the only work known to us is his commen¬ 
tary on the Tantravarttika, called Tautdtimatatilaka, Tutata was a pet 
name of Kumarila. This is not yet published. 

Someshwara Bhatta alias Ranaka 

Someshwara Bhatta was regarded as a rival of Parthasarathi Mishra 
in the field of Purva-Mim^msa by later writers. He was the son of Madhava 
Bhatta. He was indeed a great Mimarhsaka and his views have been very 
often quoted though sometimes very adversely criticised also. His Nydya 
sudha, also known as Sarvopakdrim Sarvdnavadyakdrini, or only Ranaka, 
is a very important commentary on the Tantravarttika, It is very lengthy. 
Sometimes, it indulges into literary shows also. Kamalakara Bhatta 
(1612 A.D.) calls him a plagiarist {Rlnakacaurya) in his own commentary 
on the Tantravarttika, It has been published in Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares. His another work, the Tantrasdra, referred to by himself 
in his Nydyasudhd, is not yet published. He is placed about 1100 A.D* 

Parito§a Mishra 

Paritosa Mishra was an inhabitant of Mithila. He is the author of 
a commentary named Ajitd or Tantratlkdnibandfiana on the Tantravarttika, 
It is easier and perhaps more useful to the readers for understanding the 
Vdrttika, but unfortunately it is still unpublished. The author is an old 
writer and is generally placed in the r2th century. Anatanarayana Mishra, 
son of Suryavisnu Mishra of the 14th century, wrote a commentary called 
Vijaya on the Ajitd, It was therefore that the title of Ajitdcdrya was given 
to Anantanarayana. He was also a Maithila. Its Ms. is in the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and also in the Library of Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 

MurAri Mishra ii 

has become a proverb in Sanskrit which has got its 
origin in Murri Mishra II. He was one of the greatest Mimarhsakas who 
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held independent views on several topics of Purva-Mirhamsa. His views 
were so distinct and convincing that he was regarded as the founder of 
the Third School of Purva-Mimamsa. Although he held distinct views on 
several topics of Mimamsa, yet perhaps it was due to his having an inde¬ 
pendent view on the theory of the Validity of Knowledge that 

he became known as the founder of the Third School {vid^ Murari Mishra’s 
distinctive views by Dr. Umesha Mishra). 

It will not be out of place to state that the Mimamsakas in general are 
the supporters of the theory of the self-Validity of Knowledge 
while the Naiyayikas in general are the upholders of the Paratah Prdmd- 
nyavdd'X. But when we very carefully examine the views of both KumMa 
and Prabhakara, we find that truly speaking the viewpoint of Prabhakara 
alone is the supporter of the Svatah Prdmdnya theory. Kumarila's view¬ 
point is somewhat different from the former. Murari Mishra’s view is, 
however, different from both those two, and as he was a groat Naiyayika, 
his view is slightly influenced by that system [vide Dr. Umesha Mishra’s 
article in the Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, Lahore). 

Only a few years back his views were known only from references 
found here and there. But fortunately, I could discover two small, though 
very important, fragments of his commentary on the Jaiminiyasutras in 
1928. They are (1) Tripadlnitinayanam and (2) Ekadashadyadhikaranarn. 
The former is a commentary— adhiharana-vfim on Adhyaya I, Padas 2 to 4 ; 
while the latter deals with the Tantra and Avdpa which form part of the 
first adhikarana of the 11th Adhyaya of the Jaiminiyasutras. Both of 
these fragments have been printed now. In both there are references to 
Vivarana, Viveka, Panjikd and Paribhdsd and to authors Candra, Bhanga^ 
Vindhyavdsin, Nandana and Shrekara. These are, undoubtedly, old works 
and authors. As ho refers to the Pafijikd and Candra, he must have lived 
after Shalikanatha an Candra. Again, he himself is referred to by Var- 
dhamana, son of Gangesha Upadhyaya, in several of his works; and as 
Vardhamana is palced in the 13th century, Murari must be place before 
him. So I have placed him between the 11th and the 12th centuries. 
Dr. Jha has given his views in the text, so it is needless for me to repeat 
them here. 

Halayudha Bhatta 

Halayudha Bha^ita, the author of several works bearing the common 
name Sarvasm, was a court Pan^ita of king Lak§manasena of Bengal who 
ruled over the country from 1170 to 1200 A.D. This helps us to fix the 
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date of Halayudha about this very period. He was the son of Dhananjaya 
and Jani of the Vdtsy&yana-gotm. He had two elder brothers—Pashupati 
and Ishana. The only work of his on Mimamsa is the Mimamsd-shdstra 
sarvasva. It is an adhikarana-vrise commentary on the Jaiminiyasutras. 
Up to the end of the Pada iv, Chapter III, it has been edited by me in the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal, and it is difficult to say whether 
the work was complete or left at this place. 

This work is very disappointing. It appears from our studies that 
the author did not exert in the least to write it himself. In fact, as I have 
already said in its introduction that the author has copied down verbatim et 
liUeratim in almost every adhikarana either from the Shdstradipikd or the 
Tantravdrttika. Although he is regarded as a very great writer in Bengal 
on Mithajhsa, yet I do not see any utility of a work like this in any branch 
of learning. 

NandIshwara, CidAnanda, and GaNgAdhara Mishea 

These three writers must have lived before the 14th century. Nandis- 
hwara, the author of the Prabhdkaravijaya, published from the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, is a follower of the Prabhakara School. This 
is a good compendium of the Prabhakara School. He refers to two Ndthas, 
perhaps Shalikanatha and Bhavanatha, in the beginning of the book upon 
whom he has based his Vijaya {vide m tflwr:). 

Cidananda Pandita is the author of the Nititattvdvirbhdva which is 
not yet published. The work, however, seems to be important; for, there 
exists a very good commentary on it by Parameshwara, a standard writer. 
He discusses about 44 Vddas in it and everywhere he follows the treatment 
of Kumarila. He belonged to the South. 

Gahgadhara Mishra was a Maithila. He lived in a village named 
Simart. He was the son of Bha^ta Someshwara. The only work of his 
on Mimarhsa known to us is a commentary on the Tantra vdrttika called 
Nydyapdrdyana {vide I 

enwf^). He was a follower of the Bhatta School. He is 
placed between 1230 and 1300 A.D. 

During the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries the study of Purva- 
Mimarhsa appears to have been very popular both in the South and in Mi^ 
thila, the two main centres of Mimamsa. Several writers flourished and 
contributed to the thought. Vedanta Deshika, Madhsv^arya, Bha^^a 
Vi?nu, Ravideva, Parameshwara, and many others flourished in the South. 
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In Mithila, on the other hand, it seems that the study of Pura-Mimamsa 
reached is zenith. We have not been able to write out a complete history 
of Mithila but we know from several sources recorded here and there that 
during the reign of Rani Vishwasa Devi, wife of Raja Padmasimha, younger 
brother of Raja Shiva simha, the patron of Vidyapati Xhakkura of the 15th 
century, there was a big gathering of Panditas in the Cdtushcarana-yajna 
of a tank where about fourteen hundred Mimamsakas alone were invited, 
a list of whose names has been recently unearthed from the private collection 
of a Pandita in Mithila. 

VabAnta Deshika 

He was a great scholar of the VisJtistddvaita school. He was born 
in a village near Conjeevaram about 1269 A.D. His works on Mimamsa 
are : (i) the Mlmdmsd-Pddukd, whic.h is written in verse and extends up to 
the end of the Tarkapada, and (ii) the Seshwara-mlnidmsd the name which 
he gave to his prose commentary beyond the Tarkapada, The Mimamsa- 
pddukd and a portion of the latter have been published from Conjeevaram. 
His position throughout seems to be somewhat influenced by his Vedantic 
thought. 

MAdhavAcArya 

Perhaps the most important figure of this period was Madhavacarya. 
He occupies a unique place in the history of the revival of Vedic Culture 
in the Medieval Period. He is said to have lived for about 90 years, from 
1297 to 1386. His patron was Bukka Raya of Vijayanagram. His con¬ 
tribution to Mimamsa is the famous Nydyamdld in verse along with the 
Tistara in prose. We get in this work the gist of all the adhikaranas in 
very easy and lucid language. The treatment is so good that in later cen¬ 
turies this book alone came to be recognised as a suitable standard book for 
the beginners. The author gives the views of both the schools of Mimamsa. 
There have been several editions of this from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta, 

Bhatta V15I5JU 

Bhat^a Visnu was a Mimamsaka of the Prabhakara School. The 
only work of his on Mimamsa known to us is the Nayatattvasa'hgraha, a 
commentary on the Tarhapdda section only. It is not yet published. He 
is placed towards the close of the 14th century. 

Indrapati T®ak:kura 

Indrapati was a native of Mithila. He was the son of Rucipati Upa- 
dhyaya, the famous commeutatpr pf tbo ^narghardghczva of Murari Mishra 
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I. Indrapati wrote only one work on Mimariisa, named Ml^mdmsdpalmla, 
He was the pupil of Gopala Bhat^a. Rucipati was a prot6g4 of Raja Bha- 
iravasimhadeva who ruled over Mithila about 1450 A,D. So Indrapati 
can easily be placed in the second half of the 16th century. 


Govtntda Thakkitra 

Govinda Tt^kkura is the celebrated author of the Kdvyapradipa, 
He flourished in Mithila in the family of Budha^d^as, in a village named 
Bhadaura. Keshava Thakkura was his father and Sono Devi was his mother, 
he was born about 1478 A.D. On Mimamsa he wrote a work called Adhi- 
haranamdld {vide I 


DevanAtha Thakkura 

Devanatha Thakkura was the son of Govinda Thakkura, the celebrated 
auther of the Kdvyapradipa and the Adhikaranamdld, He had seven more 
brothers who were all great scliolars. Ho was living in La. Sam. 443= 1662 
A.D. when under his orders a manuscript of Paksadhara Mishra’s Aloka 
was transcribed {vide ^ 

irq^uf fefe RTir). His only work on Mimamsa is the 
Adhikaranakaumudl. Here the author has explained the meaning of those 
adhikaranas which are very useful for the correct interpretation of the 
Principles of the Dharmashastra {vide ^4 I 

He was a native of Mithila. 


RAmakr§I^a Bhatja 

Ramakrsna Bhatta was the son of Madhava and Prabhavati. Madhava 
left his native place and came to Benares along with his wife. Ramakrsna 
was born at Benares. He became a great scholar of name and fame. 
He has given every detail of himself in the beginning of his commentary 
on the Shastradlpikd. His only work on Mimamsa is the Siddhanta- 
candrika, a commentary on the Shastradlpikd which he wrote at 
Benares in 1543 A.D. His was the earliest commentary written on the 
Shastradlpikd, It is a very fine commentary but unfortunately, we have 
got it only up to the end of the Tarkapada. 


RaghunAtha BhattAcArya and AnnaH Bhatta 
The only work of Raghunatha on Mimamsa is the Mlmnmsdratna 
which deals with Pramdna, Prameya and Vidhi, A manuscript of his Pra- 
meya section was found in the private library of Kavindracarya Saraswati 
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of Benares, a contemporary of King Shah Jehan. So, he can be easily 
placed in the 16th century. He appears to be a Bengali Pandita. 

Annam Bhatta is wellknown for his small primer on Nyaya-Vaishesika, 
named TarJcasangraha and its DlpiJcd, He was the son of Tirumala Acarya 
who was a great scholar of the Advaita system. On Mimamsa he wrote 1) 
Subodhinl, a commentary on the Tantravdrttkd, 2) Rdnakaphakkikdvydkhyd, 
also known as the Rdnakojjlvim, a commentary on the Nydyasudhd of Some- 
shwara, and 3) Rdnakabhdvandkdrikdvivarana in 54 verses only. None of 
these Mimarhsa works has been published. He was indeed a scholar of 
name and fame. That he lived at Benares is clear from the well-known 
line which has now passed into a proverb— 

fesr : —which means that a man does not become a great scholar like Annam 
Bhatta simply by going to Benares. 

VaradarAja 


Varadaraja was a famous writer of the Prabhakara School. He wa.s 
the son of Ranganatha, grandson of Devanatha and great-grandson of 
Pranatartihara. He lived on the bank of the river Shukd in the South. 
His guru was Sudarshana. His work on Mimamsa is a commentary, called 
Dipikd, also known as the Arthadlpikd or Varadaraji, on Bhavanatha Mistrals 
Nayaviveka, It is based on the tradition of the Prabhakara School. It is 
very easy and lucid. The author was well versed in Jyautisha, Vaidyaka 
and Vyakarana (vide, 

etc.). He refers to Candra and has been himself referred to by 
Somanatha Diksita of the 17th century. He is thus placed in the 16th 
century. 


It appears that he was criticised for his commentary called Dipikd 
which led him to remark at the end of his work, like Bhavabhuti’s utterance 
—^ dm ©tc.— 

3rwt ^ 

li 


Appayya DIkStta 

There is hardly any important branch of Sanskrit Literature which 
was neglected by Appayya Diksita. There are very few scholars to whose 
credit we can ascribe the authorship of over hundred works. Ho was indeed 
a great genius. He was the son of Rahgarajadhvarin and grandson of 
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Acarya Diksita. His younger brother was Accana Diksita. He belonged 
to the Bharadvaja-gotra, His father was a contemporary of Krsnaraja, 
king of Vijayanagar. 

His works on Mimamsa are : 1) Vidhirasayana in verse with a comr- 
mentary in prose, called Vivekasukhopayojani. This has been written 
according to the views of Kumarila {vid,e ^ " *T T r<^^c fr^ H r r<; qrr fqfi RT 
wn I it has been 

published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares; 2) IJpakrama^ 
pardkrama; 3) Vdd%naksaiYdvaliy which is also called Vddmaksatramdldy 4) 
MayuhhdvaTi ; a commentary on the Shdstradipikd ; 5) Citrapata ; and 6) 
Dharmamlmdmsdparibhdsd, 

It is said that after coming to Benares from his native place in the 
South when Appayya Diksita showed his Vidhirasayana to Khandadeva 
Mishra, the great Mimaihsaka, then living, the latter praised his scholarship 
very much. Mm. Pandita Gopinatha Kavirajaji thinks that Bhattoji, 
the great grammarian, read Vedantra under Appayya Diksita. Scholars 
have now placed him between 1520 and 1593. Except the Vidhirasayana 
the Vdd'xnaksatramald (published from Madras) all the rest of his works 
are unpublished. Shahkara Bhatta wrote a criticism on the Vidhirasayana^ 
called Vidhirasayana-dusana. 

References ; 1) Life of Appayya Diksita—Introduction to the Yadavab- 
hyudaya, Vol II, Vanivilas Press, Madras; 2) Introduction to Purva-Mi- 
mamsa by Ramaswami Shastri; 3) Catalogue of Mimarnsa Mss. in the Benares 
Sanskrit College Library. 

VijayIndra TIrtha 

Vijayindra Tirtha was a contemporary of Appayya Diksita. His 
works on Mimamsa are: 1) Nydyadhvadipika, 2) Mlmdmsdnaya-kaumudl^ 
and 3) Upasamhdravijaya. The first two are the commentaries on the 
Jaiminiya-sutras. He was the pupil of Surendra Tirtha. He is a very 
simple writer. None of his works is published. 

Vei^kateshwara DIk§ita 

Venkateshwara Diksita was the son of Govinda Diksita and Naga- 
mamba and the teacher of Rajacudamani Diksita. The only work of his 
on the system is the Vdrttikdbharana, a running commentary on the Tuptihd. 
This is said to be a very lucid and elaborate commentary. He was a con* 
temporary of Appayya Diksita. He was called 

etc. Rajacudamani tells us about him in his Tantra8hikhdinani--^^f^ 
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^«rr ^qRfj=^2nfwqrq;* i |q^tqrrqT: ^T{%qrr^7?jnf^srr^ etc. 


NArAyai^a Bhatta I 

Narayana was tlie son of Matrdatta, a great Mimamsaka. He was 
the follower of the Bhatta School and wrote two works on Mimaihsa : 1) 
Tantravdrttilcanibandhana, a commentary on the Tantravarttika, published 
and 2) the Afana-section of the work known as Manameyodaya, published 
from Adyar, Madras. The latter deals with the Pramdnas according to 
Kumarila. With its simple and easy flow of style the book is very 
interesting. It is mainly written in verses which have been also explained 
in simple prose. He quotes from Brhattlkd of Kumarila a line (vide p. 126). 
He was a devotee of Lord Visnu and had a long life. He is placed 
between 1687 and 1650. 

References ; 1) Indian Historical Quarterly, IX, 1933, 2) Introduction 
to the Prakriyasarvasva by Narayana, published in the Trivandrum San¬ 
skrit Series, and 3) Introduction to Purva-Mimarhsa by Ramaswami Shastri. 

LaugAk§i-BhAskara and Bhatta Keshav 

Bha^kara of the Laugaksi family flourished towards the end of the 
16th century. There has been a difference of opinion regarding the priority 
and posteriority of Laugaksi and Apadeva, the author of the Nydyaprakdsha, 
Mm. Pandita Cinnaswami Shastri and Dr. A. B. Keith are of opinion that 
Laugaksi lived later than Apadeva and utilised freely the latter^s work 
for his Arthasangraha, But there are critics, like Pandita Ramaswami 
Shastri, Dr. F. Edgerton and others, who hold just the opposite view. In fact, 
there are several passages in the Nydyaprakdsha which appear to have been 
copied verbatim from the Arthasangraha, So it appears that Apadeva was 
much influenced by Laugaksi’s work. 

He was the son of Mudgala and grandson of Rudra (videt Indian Logic 
by Dr. Keith, p. 38). He was, perhaps, like so many other Bhaskaras, 
a native of Southern India, The only work of is on Mimamsa is the Arth* 
saitgraha. It is an elementary book which is so very useful for the beginners. 
Due to its easy and simple style the book has become so very popular amongst 
the Sanskritists. 

It has been commented upon by Rameshwara Shivayogi Bhiksu, 
pupil of Sadashivendra Saraswati who was the pupil of Qopalendra Saraswati. 
This commentary was written at Benares. This commentary along with 
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the text has been published from Benares. Jivananda Vidyasagara also 
has written a comentary on it which too has been published from Calcutta. 
Another commentary on it is by Krsnanatha Nyayapahcanana which also 
has been published from Calcutta. From Bombay and Benares also there 
have been other editions of this text. Dr. G. Thibaut had published his 
English Translation in 1882. 

Bhatta Keshava flourished in the family of Laugaksi who wrote 
which is a short summary of Mimamsa. It has been 
published in the Grantha Pradarshani, N. S., Vizagapatam. He quotes 
the views of the Utkala-mimdmsakas ( p. 14). 

NArAyai^ja Bhatta II 

The Bhatta family of the South domiciled at Benares became very 
famous by producing a number of scholars well versed in Mimamsa and 
Dharmashastra. Narayana Bhatta, son of Rameshwara Bhatta, was 
one of those celebrated Panditas of that family. His mother’s name was 
Uma. Although he was one of the foremost scholars of Mimamsa as 
described by his soiT Iui 

yet we do not know of his any other work except a commentary on the 8th 
Chapter of the Shastradipika, He was born in 1513 A.D., and a manuscript 
copy of his commentary on the Vrttaratndkara is dated 1546, and hence, 
he can easily be placed in the first half of the 16th century. He was a devotee 
of Raghupati. A very interesting and important incident of his life was 
that he was responsible for the re-consecration of the idol of Shri 
Vishwanatha at Kashi after it was demolished by the Muslims {vide 
qrpOT i 

II) 

Shai^kara Bhatta I 

Shankara Bhatta I was the son of Narayana Bhattia, grandson of 
Rameshwara Bhatta and great-grandson of Govinda Bhatta, domiciled 
at Benares {vide P. V. Kane’s History of the Dharmashastra, Vol. I. He was 
the author of several works on Mimamsa: 1) Prakdsha, a commentary on 
the ShdstraMpikd, 2) Mlmdmsd‘Bdla-prakdsha, It deals with all the topics 
of Mimamsa in brief. It has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series. 3) Mtmamsd-sdrasafigraha which is complete in 250 verses. The 
author says at the end of this work that the Acarya has described this Shdstra 
in one thousand adhikaranas which Bhatta Shankara has described in one 
thousand Padas in this work {vide— SfiGf I 
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It should be expressed that 


there is a belief that Jaimini wrote his Sutra-work and divided it into 


one thousand adhikaranas. But the said number of the adhikaranas 
is not found in the Sutra-work. Somehow this number is completed with 
the help of later works which is clear from this book. This has been pub lished 
from Benares in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 4) Vidkirasayanadusana, 


It was written in refutation of the views of Appayya Diksita as given in the 
Vidhirasayana, The first and the last works are not yet published. Ho 
lived in the second half of the 16th century. 


NIlakai^Tha Bhatta or DIk§ita 
Nilakantiha Bhat^a was the son of Shankara Bhatta 1, grandson of 
Narayana Bhatta and great-grandson of Rameshwara Bhatta. He is well- 
known for his twelve Mayukhas which are regarded as authoritative texts 
on Dharmashastra in the South. In fact, he is the fomder of the Mayukha 
School in the South. This very fact makes it clear that he must have bren a 
great Mimamsaka also. On Mimamsa, however, we have got only one 
work of his, called Bhdttdrka or Mlmdmsdnydyasangraha. A manuscript 
of this work is in Dr. Jha’s Library also. He may be placed in the beginning 
of the 17th century. 

SHAr^KARA Bhatta II 


Shankara Bhatta II was the son of Nilakantha Bhatta and grandson 
of Shankara Bhatta I. The only contribution by him to this system is 
the BhdttabJidskara, a commentary on the Jaiminiya-sutras. This work 
is also unpublished. He is placed in the beginning of the 17th century. 


Dihakara Bhatta 

Dinakara Bha^tia was the son of Ramakr^na Bhatta, the elder brother 
of Shankara Bhat^ta I. Dinakara’s younger brother was Kamalakara 
Bhal/l^a, the celebrated author of the Nirnayasindhu. He is the author 
of a commentary, called Bhatfa-Dinakari, on the Shastradlpika. He was 
a great Dharmashastri and almost all his works are named after lum. Ho 
wrote a comprehensive work on Dharmashastra at the instance of Chatrapati 
Shivaji (1627-1680), which he named Shivadyumanidipikd, after his patron’s 
name, which was left unfinished and which his son Gaga Bhatta completed. 
Hence, he can be placed in the first half of the 17th century. 


IJArAyana Panpita 

Narayana Paij^ita was the son of Vishwanatha Suri and pupil 
of Nilakantha Bha^t^* 2^ Is the author of the Pist(ip(i$hufi^tyifdfhsd 
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both in prose and poetry {vide srrr^ 

I Pw y i f^ r fi r:)- He is also the 

author of the Meya section of the Manameyodiya, which he wrote under 
the patronage of king Manavoda of Calicut. In Meya section, however, 
we find that his teachers in Miraamsa were Subrahmanya and Rama. A 
manuscript of his work in the Library, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, is dated 
1822 A.D. Is he also the author of the Bhattanayodyota which is a work 
on Mimamsa-topics? He is placed in the 17th century. 

KamalAkara alias Dadu Bhatja 

One of the greatest writers of the 17th century was Kamalakara Bha^ta, 
the celebrated author of the Nirnayasindhu, He was the son of Ramakrsna 
Bhatta who was also a great Mimamsaka of the Bhatta School {vide 

i <: — Shudra- 

kamalakara). His pet name was Dadu Bhatta. He was a versatile scholar 
and wrote standard works on almost every branch of learning. He was 
a very bold writer. He wrote about 22 works, a list of which he himi^elf 
gives at the end of his Shdntiratna in the order in which they were written. 
That he was well versed in both the schools of Mimamsa is clear from his 
own verse at the end of his commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsha — 

^ qrrfin^ 

His works on Mimamsa are : 1) Bhdvdrtha, a commentary on the 

Tantravdrttika where his chief object was to criticise Rdnaka whom he 
describes as a plagiarist; 2) Aloka, a commentary on the Shastradlpika: 

and 3) Shdstramdld, an independent commentary on the Sutras. His 
Nirnayasindhu was completed in 1668 Samvat^\Ql2 A.D. So, he is placed 
in the first half of the 17th century. 

Ananta Bhatta 

Ananta Bhatta, son of Kamalakara Bhatta and grandson of Ramakf§na 
Bhatta, was also a Mim^saka. He wrote a commentary on the Sutras 
named Nydyarahasya and a Vrtti on the Shdstramdld of his father. This 
Vftti is called Jyotsnd, This was shown to Nilakantha Diksita after it was 
complete. So Pandita Ramaswami Shastri, however, says that it is a brief 
commentary on the Sutras. He is placed in the 17th century as a junior 
contemporary of Nilakan^ha Dik§ita. 
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VishweshWara alias GAgA Bhatta 

Gaga Bhatta was the son of Dinakara Bhatta and grandson of 
Ramakrsna Bhatta. Gaga was the pet name given by his father {vide 
^rnTPT^ ^ 5l«rt . He was the leading Mimam- 

SRka of his time. He was tho protege of the great Chatrapati Shivaji 
who had appointed him to officiate at his own coronation in 1674 and at 
whose request Gaga had to disturb his ascetic life (vide 

—Skt. Mss. Cat. Alwar State, No. 117). 

He wrote an independent treatise on Mimamsa-sutras and named 
it Bhdttacintdmani of which the Tarkapada section only is published in 
the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. This is one of the best books 
on the literature. It deals with the philosophical topics from Kumarila’s 
standpoint and discusses the views of Nyaya and Vyakarana also. The 
topics discussed are : ^TRSnrrW, STcW, 

mm, and 

etc. From the nature of the topics discussed one can understand 
the importance of the work and the great depth of learning of the author. 
He is very bold in all his assertions. He wrote this work for the 
beginners p. 88). 

He refers to several authors amongst whom the following may be 
mentioned here : Someshwara, Murari Mishra II, Udayanacarya, Gahgesha, 
Shiromani (that is, Raghunath), Paksadhara Mishra, Ratnakoshakara 
and Didhitikara. Ho quotes the views of his father in several places. Some 
of the noteworthy points from this work are : 

1) There are thirty-one Alaukika-pramdms —six Dharmapra- 
mdnas, six Dharma-abhedaka, six Dharmdngatdbodhaka, six Kramabodhaka, 
three atideshas, three Bddhapramdnas and one XJhapramdm (p. 13). 

2) There are seven categories according to him in Mimaihsa— 
substance, qualities, action, universal, inherence, energy (shakti) and 
negation (p. 22). 

3) In place of the relation of Inherence the Nyaya-Vaishesika, he 
holds the relation of Difference in Identity (Bheddbheda) like Parthasarathi 
Mishra (p. 23). 

4) He does not believe in the Yogaj(dharmapratydsatti of the 
Naiyayikas (p. 29). 

6) Though mainly he agrees with the processes of Creation and Des¬ 
truction as held by Nyaya and Vaishe§ika, yet he denies the necessity of 
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postulating the Divine Desire and Effort for setting the ultimate particles 
into action. He holds that Dharma and Adharma alone will be able to 
produce the tnj allya-a,ction in those particles (p. 46). 

6) He does not believe in the Mahdpralaya. 


The next work of his is the Vrtti, called Kusumdfijali a commentary 
on tlie Jaiminiya-sutras {vide ^ ^ 

^ ^ P- 


The third work which is of a great historical importance is the Shi- 
vdrhodaya which, according to his own statement, was written at the instance 
of Shiva [Shivdji), called Chatrapati of the Bhonsala family, son of Sahu 
(1627—1680). This work is in continuation of the Vdrttika {Shlokavdrttiha) 
in verse which the Aryavarya (Kumarila), to the sorrow of all learned men, 
did not live to finish {vide the verses at the end of the Ms. No. 363, Skt. Mss. 
Cat., Alwar State)—■ 







I 


W. II 




He is placed towards the middle of the 17th century. 


Apadeva II 

Apadeva II was domicile at Benares. He was the son of Anantadeva 
I, grandson of Apadeva I, and great-grandson of Ekanatha who, according 
to Kashinatha, the author of the Dharmasindhu, is the same as the great 
MaharAstra saint Ekanatha, which equation Prof. F. Edgerton does not 
believe in. As his son Anantadeva II was a prot6g6 of Baz Bahadur Candra 
(1645—1675), we may place Apadeva II, his father, in the beginning of 
the 17th century. 

His works on Mimamsa are: 1) the Mlmdmsd Nydya prakdsha, 

popularly known as Apadevl. It is a very popular text-book for the be¬ 
ginners. It has been already said that there is enough influence. Of the 
Arthasahgrah of Lauga Ksibhaskara on this work. The book is quite in¬ 
teresting and helpful for understanding^the topics^of Mimamsa. In the 
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first benedictory and the last concluding verses the author bows down to 
Govinda, his updsya deva, which name has been wrongly understood by 
Dr. Keith to be his teacher’s name {vide Karmamimamsa, p. 13). In fact, 
his teacher was his own father whom also he mentions in the second bene- 
dictor verse. He was the follower of the Bhatta school {vide 

There have been several editions of this work along with the com¬ 
mentaries. It has been commented upon by 1) Anantadeva IT, author’s 
son, which is called BhdtfdlanMra, It has been published in the Chowk- 
hamba Sanskrit Series, Benares, and also from Bombay ; 2) by Krsnanatha 
Nyayapancanana, which has been published from Calcutta ; and 3) by 
Mm. Cinnaswami Shastri, which too has been published in the Kashi San¬ 
skrit Series, Benares. All these commentaries have been written for the 
students, and as such, they are quite useful. Professor F. Edgerton, New 
Haven, America, has translated it into English with copious notes and Indices 
and has edited the text in Roman Script along with his translation etc. 
His is very useful edition for critical studies. 

Another work of Apadeva II is the Adhikaranacandrikd, which 
sumarises the adhikaranas of Mimamsa {vide Dr. Mittra’s Mss. Cat., Vol. 
Ill, 1911). 

Anantadeva I and JIvadeva 

Anantadeva I, father of Apadeva II, was undoubtedly a Mimamsaka 
which is clear from the fact that Apadeva II, according to the edition of 
Prof. Edgerton, refers to the views of his father in his Nydyaprakdsha {vide 
Paragraph 143, although other editions read only 

'snq’ in its place), 

Anantadeva II is the son of Apadeva II. He wrote a commentary on 
his father’s Nydyaprakdsha, called Bhdftdlankdra, and also an independent 
treatise named Phalasdnkaryakhandana. His Bhaffdlankdra has been 
criticised by Khandadeva Mishra Anantadeva II is more known for his 
Smrtikaustuhha which he wrote at the instance of Baz Bahadur Candra 
who was his patron. In this Kaustubha he deals with the Principles of 
Mimamsa as regards the doubtful points of Dharmashastra. As his patron 
lived between 1646—1676, Anantadeva II also can be placed in the middle 
of the 17th century. 

Jivadeva was the younger brother and pupil of Anantadeva II. The 
only work of his on Mimamsa is the Bhdffa-Bhdskara. Khandadeva has 
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also criticised this work. Jivadeva quotes from the JJirnayasinihu of Ka- 
malakara. He may be placed in the middle of the 17th century. 

KoiiJpADEV 

Kondadeva was the pupil of Anantadeva II and the son of Rangoji 
Bhatta. From a verse in the beginning of the Vaiydkaranabhusana we 
learn that he was the nephew of Bhattoji Diksita, the great grammarian 
{vid^i) — Tarhadi/pikd, \ ii) 

— Bhusana). The only work of his on Mimaihsa known to 
us is the Bhattamatapradipikd. He is placed in the 17th century. 

KhaisIPadeva Mishra alIas ShrIdhare'ndra 


Khandadeva is an illustrious writer on Purva-Mimamsa. He was 
the son of Rudradeva. Panditaraja Jagannatha says in his Rasagangadhara 
that his father Peru Bhatta studied Mlmamsa at Benares under Deva, who 
is the same as Khandadeva, as explained by Nagesha in his commentary 
(vide mwi — 

Nagesha). Panditaraja had Shah Jelian and his son Dara Shikoh as 
his patrons. So Khandadeva must have lived in the middle of the 17th 
century. Khandadeva’s pupil was Shambhu Bhatta, who wrote a com¬ 
mentary, called Prabhdvali, on his teacher’s Bhaipidlpikd, wherein he tells 
us that Shridharendra was Khandadeva’s another name and that he 
lived in the Brahmandla muhalla of Benares and died at Benares in 
(1722 >Samm<=1665 A.D.—spmt 
I From all these 

it is clear that Khandadeva lived in the middle of the 17th century. 
Khandadeva has criticised the works of Apadeva II and his sons— 
Anantadeva II and Jivadeva. 


His works are: 1) Mimdrhsdkamtubha which has been published 
from Conjeevaram and Benares. This is perhaps the first work of the 
author. It extends up to the Baldbalddhikarana (III. iii.7) only. It is very 
elaborate and its style appears to have been influenced by Navya-Nydya, 
2) BhatfadJpikd is the magnum opus of Khandadeva. It occupies the same 
place amongst the Sanskritists in the South which the Shastradlpikd does 
in the North. It is very popular amongst the Southerners. It is not so 
elaborate as the Kaustubha, It is brief. It has been published several 
times from Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, in the Mysore Oriental 
Library Series, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, and also from Madras* 
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There are several commentaries on this work: i) Prabhdvall by Sha- 
mbhu Bhatta, the pupil of Khandadeva and son of Balakrsna. This was 
finished in 1764 Samvat=l707 A.D. It has been published from the Nir- 
nayasagara Press, Bombay ; ii) Bhd^ahalpataru by Ramashubha Shastri, 
Madras; iii) Candrodaya by Bhaskara Raya; iv) Bhd\tacintdmani by Van- 
ceshwara which has been published from Madras; v) a recent commentary 
by Rangacarya, called the Sutravrtti Sdrdvali, which is also published in 
the Mysore Oriental Library Series. 

His third work is the Bhdfiarahasya, which discusses the Shabdabodh- 
aprahriyd according to the Mlmamsakas. Its method of treatment some¬ 
what resembles the treatment of the Vyutpattivdda of Gadadhara Bhattacarya 
It has also been published several times. According to his pupil Shambhu 
Bhatta, Khandadeva did not comment upon the Tarkapada, 

RAjacOpamaisii Dik§ita alias Yaji^Anarayai^a 

Rajacudamani was the son of Ratnakheta Shrinivasa Diksita. His 
another name was Yajnanarayana. He lost his parents very early and 
so ho was brought up by his brother Ardhanarishwara Diksita. He was 
indeed a genius. In the Prologue of his Nd{ikd Kamalinikalahamsa, it is 
said that he wrote it at the age of six only. He was the disciple of Venk- 
ateshwara Diksita. At the instance of his teacher he wrote a commentary 
on the Jaiminiya-sutras and named it TantrasJiikhdmani, in Shaka 1559, 
that is, 1637 A.D. Another well-known work of his, on the system, is a 
commentary named Karpuravdrttikd, on the Shastradipika. It is also 
believed that he wrote also a commentary on the Sankarsakdrida, named 
Sankar§anydyamuktdvali {vide E. Hultzsch’s Report, No. II, Madras Sanskrit 
Mss.). He is placed in the middle of the 17th century. 

VeNkatAdhvarin 

Venkat/adhvarin was the son of Raghunatha Diksita and Sitamba 
and a contemporary of Nilakantha Diksita, the grandson of Accana Diksita, 
the younger brother of Appayya Diksita, the son of Rangarajadhvarin. 
His works on the system are : the Vidkitrayaparitrana^ dealing with the 
three kinds of injunctions {vidhi) and Mlmdmsdmakaranda. He is placed 
in the middle of the 17th century. 

GopAla Bhatta II 

Qopala Bhatto* son of Manganatha Bhatta and grandson 

of Krsna Bhatt®, who was also a Mimamsaka. Gopala Bhatta’s contribution 
to the system was the Mi^tndfh&dvidhibhufana which he wrote in defence of 
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the Vdrttika of Kumarila against the unfair criticisms of Appayya Diksita 
in the latfcer’s Vidhirasayana, He lived in the 17th century. 


KAghavbnDra Yati and RAmakr§i^a DIksita 

Raghavendra was the son of Timmana Bhatta and Gopamma, gr¬ 
andson of Kahakacala Bhatta and great-grandson of Krsna Bhatta. The 
only work of his on Mimamsa is the BhdUasangraha, a commentary on the 
Jaiminiyasutras. Ho flourished in the middle of the 17th century. 

Ramakrsna Diksita was the son of Dharmarajadhvarindra, the cele¬ 
brated author of the Vedantaparibhasd and grandson of Venkatanatha. 
He has written Mmdmsdnydyadarpana on the Jaiminiyasutras. He is 
placed in the middle of the 17th century. 


SomanAtha DIk§ita 

Somanatha was the son of Sutra Bhatta and the younger brother 
of Venkatadri Yajvan of the Nittalakula-gotra. He learnt all the branches 
of learning (kaldmakhildm) from his own elder brother. He called himself 
colophon of each of the chapters of his commentary. 
The only work of his is the commentary, called Mayukhamdlikd on the 
Shastradipika. It extends from the second Pada of the first chapter to 
the end of the 12th chapter. It is a standard and very popular commentary 
on the Shastradipika, It has been published from the Nirnayasagara Press, 
Bombay. It refers to Bhavanatha and Varadaraja and the Vidhirasayana 
of Appayya amongst several others. He has been himself referred to by 
Shambhii Bhatta in his Prabhdvall, From these references we conclude 
that he must have lived somewhere in the middle of the 17th century. 


Yaji^anArAyaisia D1k§ita 

Yajnanarayana was the son of Kondabhattaraka, also called Bha^- 
topadhyaya, and Gangambika, grandson of Yajnesha and Sarvambika 
and great-grandson of Tirumala Yajvan. His elder brother also was named 
Tirumala Yajvan. He belonged to the Kashyapa^gotra and Qk-shdkhd. 
The only work of his is the commentary on the Shastradlpihd called Pra- 
bhdmandala. It does not exist on the Tarkapdda. From the extracts 
found in the Mss. Catalogue it appears to be a good commentary. He is 
also placed in the middle of the 17th century. 

GadAdhaba BhattAoAbya 

Gadadhara Bhati^^^ya was a versatile scholar of Bengal. He was 
the son of Jivacarya and a younger contemporary of Jagadisha Bhatt^carya.. 
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He was the student of Harirama Tarkavagisha of Navadwipa. He was a 
groat Naiyayika and has written several standard works on Nyaya. His 
work on Mimamsa is the Vidhisvarupaviclra, which has been published 
from Baroda and Calcutta. He is placed in the middle of the 17th century 

VaidyanAtha Tatbat 

Vaidyanatha Tatsat was the son of Rama Bhatta, also known as 
Ramacandra Sfiri of the Tatsat family, who was well versed in 
and SHTTW. His works on Mimamsa are : 1) PrahJid, a commentary on 
the Shastradlpika, and 2) Nydyabindu, which is an adhikarana-Wim short 
commentary on the Jaiminlya-sutras. The Nydyabindu has been published 
from the Gujarati Press, Bombay, along with a very brief Tippam by the 
late Pan dita Madanamohana Pathaka, sometime a Professor of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. He was a follower of Kumarila Bhatta. As regards 
his date we find that he wrote a commentary called Uddharanacandrikd 
on the Kavyapradipa in 1740 Samvat [vide (1740) 

sFTf%% I , that is, 1683 A.D.which 

helps us to place him towards the end of the 17th century. 

Kavimandana Shambhu Bhatt 

He was the son of Balakrsna and the pupil of Khandadeva. He 
lived at Benares. His main work is his commentary on the Bhdttadlpika 
of his teacher, which he named Prabhdvall, It is one of the best commen¬ 
taries. This was written at Benares in 1764 Samvat, that is, 1707 A. D. 
{vide insvr 

It has been published from the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay. Another 
work of his is a metrical summary of Mimarnsa, named Purvamimdmsd- 
dhikaranasaiiksepa. In his commentary, he refers to Somanatha Diksita, 
tho author of the Mayukhamdlikd on the Shdstradlpikd. He lived towards 
the end of the 17th century and the beginning of the 18th century. 

MubAri Mishra III 

Murari Mishra HI was the author of the Angattvanirukti, which has 
been now published in the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, This 
treatise discusses the auxiliary nature of the various sacrifices. He says 
in the very beginning of his work that he is a follower of Kumarila. There 
are references to Tantraratna, Shastradipika, Vidhirasdyana and Bhdffa- 
ddpiM and also the Mtmdmsdkausttibha of Ediandadeva in this treatise. 
There are several passages in it which closely follow the trend of 
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Khandadeva’s works. He should be distinguished from the author of the 
Tripadlnitinayanam* He should bo placed towards the end of the 17th 
or the begininning of the 18th century {vUe Dr. Umesha Mishra^s article in 
the Proceedings of the Oriental Conference, Lahore). 

BhAskara RAya alias BhAsurAnanda DIk^ita 

Bhaskara Raya was the second son of Gambhira Raya and Konambika. 
Nrsimha Yajvan of Benares was his guru. He was a versatile scholar and 
contributed to almost every branch of learning. He was one of the greatest 
votaries of the Shrlvidya, upon which also he wrote several works. His 
works on the Tantrashdstra are regarded very authoritative. His commen¬ 
tary, called Setubandha^ on the Nityd^o^ashihdrnava Tantra, published in 
the Anandashrama Sanskrit Series, Poona, was written in Samvat 1789= 
1732 A.D. and his Saubhdgya-BMskara, a commentary on the Lalitdsa- 
hasrandmay was composed at Benares in 1785 Samvat, that is, 1728 A.D, 
From these two references it is obvious that Bhaskara Raya lived in the 
first quarter of the 18th centruy. 

His works on Mimarhsa are : 1) Vddakutuhala, dealing with his con¬ 
troversy on the question of laJcsand in Matvariha in the words— ^Pashu\ 
^Soma\ etc., in the vidhivdhja—^Somena Yajet \ Pashund Yajeta, etc.; 
2) Candrikd, also called BhaUadipika, by the author, is a commentary on 
the four chapters of the Sankarsakdnda, published from Benares in the 
Pandit, Now Series, Vols. XIV-XV; and 3) Candrodaya, a commentary on 
the Bhdtfadlpikd of Khandadeva. 

VAsudeva D1k§ita 

Vasudeva was the son of MahWeva Vajapeyin and Annapurna. He 
was the Adhvaryu —^priest in the Sacrifices performed by Ananda Raya, 
the Minister of the Mahratha kings of Tanjore—Sarabhoji and Tukkoji 
Bhonsale about 1711 and 1735. So he may be placed in the first half oj 
the 18th century. 

His only work on Mimamsa is the Adhvara-Mirmmsa-Kutuhalavrtti, 
which has been partly edited by Mm. S. Kuppuswami Shastri from the 
Vanivilasa Press, Madras. It is an elaborate commentary on the Jaiminiya* 
gutras. 

VaidyanAtha PAyagunPA 

Vaidyanatha Bhatta, popularly known as Balambhatta, was the 
son of Mahadeva Bhatta and Veni. He was the pupil of the famous gra- 
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mmarian— Nagesha Bhatta. He has written standard works on Vyakarana 
and Dharmashastra. His only work on Mimaihsa is the Pisfapashunirnaya^ 
His patroness was one LaksmI Devi of Mithila, though he himself lived 
at Benares. As his teacher, Nagesha, lived in 1714 A.D. when the latter 
was invited by Shri Savai Jayasimha Varman, ruler of Jaipur, we may 
place Vaidyanatha also in the middle of the 18th century. 

RAmAnujAcArya 

Ramanujacarya was a Mimamsaka who wrote on both the schools 
of Mimamsa. He wrote the Tantrarahasya on the Prabhakara School 
which deals with the Manas and the Meyas, It has been published in the 
Gaekwad^s Sanskrit Series, Baroda. It is very simple and lucid in its style. 
He wrote on the Bhatta school a commentary, called Nayaharatna also 
called Nydyaratna^ on the Nydyaratnamdld of Parthasarathi Mishra. He 
lived on the banks of the Godavari; and as he refers to Khandadeva in 
his work, he may be placed in the 18th century. 

NArAyana TIrtha 

From the colophon of the first chapter of his BhdUaparihMsd 

-p. 13), it is clear that 

he was the son of Nilakantha Suri of Benares and that his name during 
the OrhastMshrama was Govinda Shastri. He was initiated into the Sa- 
nnydsdshrama by Shivarama Tirtha, and was named Narayana Tirtha. 
{vide 4: I 

II —End of the Bhdi^abhdsdprakdsha, p. 61). He was 
a versatile scholar (vide 4T4^4i —colophon of 

the Laghucandrikd by Brahmananda) and wrote mainly on Vedanta. His 
only work on Mimamsa is the Bhdttaparibhdsd which was composed at 
Banaras and which has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Banaras. It is a good summary of all the twelve chapters of 
Mimamsa. It is also clear from the text that the work was under-taken 
before he became a Sannydsin, Perhaps, Vasudeva Tirtha was his teacher 
in Vedanta. (vide 

sqrrwr) ♦ Narayana Tirtha has commented upon the Siddhantabindu of 
Madhusiidana Sarasvati who must have lived after the middle of the 17th 
century, and so the former may be placed in the beginning of the 18th 
century. 

BrahmAnanda SaraswatI 

He is more often called (rat^^b-^Brahmananda. He was the pupil 
of Narayana Tirtha (vidfe—i) colophon 
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of his commentary on the SiMhdntahiniu: ii) fipif 

the beginning verse of his commentary on the Advaitasiddhi), 
His another teacher was Paramananda Saraswati (vide «fh7:ifr- 

—colophon of both the Nydyaratndvali and 
La^hucandriha). Like his teacher he was also a great Sannydsin 
living at Benares. He seems to have been a Bengali before entering into 
this Ashranm. He was a vers^itile scholar and wrote several standard works 
on Vedanta, of which the Lagliacandriha on the Advaitasiddhi and the Nyd- 
yaratndvally on the Siddhantabindu of Madhiisiidana Saraswati are well 
known works. His only work on Mimamsa is the Mlmdmsdcandrikd, a 
commentary on the JaiminiyasQtras. Like his teacher ho also might have 
been a follower of the Bhatta school; and in fact, 
has been the considered opinion of the Admitins even including the great 
Shahkaracarya. He lived in the first quarter of the 18th century. 

RAghavAnanda Saraswati 


Raghavananda, also known as Raghavendra Saraswati, was another 
great Sannydsin who also contributed to the system of Mimaihsa. His 
works are : 1) Mlmarksdsutradldhitiy also known as the Nydyalllavatly which 
is a commentary on the Jaiminiyasutras; and 2) the Mhndmsdstavaka, 
We do not know exactly when he lived. For the time being, I place him 
in the 18th century. 


BAlakr$tsAnanda alias BALAKR§rsfENDRA SaraswatI 

He was the pupil of Raghavendra Saraswati. He is distinct from 
the author of the Siddhhasiddhanjana published in the Trivandrum Sanslcrit 
Series, for the latter’s teacher was Vasudeva Yatlndra. His work on Mi- 
mamsa is the Nydyamoda (vide Mss. Cat. Tanjore Library). He is placed 
in the 18th century. 


Uttamashloka TIrth 

He is the celebrated author of a commentary, called Laghunydyamdha 
on the Laghuvarttika of Kumarila, which is perhaps the same as the Tupflkd, 
He lived at Benares (vide I 

He may be placed in the 18th century. 


Kr§NA Yajvan 

Krsna Yajvan was the celebrated author of the Mlmdmsdparibhdfd, 
an elementary primer which gives in short the entire contents of Mimaihsa. 
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It is a well read book and has been published several times from several 
places. Bhagavaticarana Smrtitirtha of Calcutta wrote very brief notes 
on the important points of the book. It has also been published from 
Calcutta. 


RAmeshwara 


Rameshwara was the son of Subrahmanya. He lived at Benares 
and wrote a Vrtti, called Vihfiravdpi, on the Mimaihsasutras in 1763 Sheika^ 
that is, 1841 A.D. He should be identified with the author of the Arth- 
asangraha-Kaumndl, a commentary on the Arthasafigraha of Bhaskara. 
So, he was the pupil of Sadashivondra Saraswati and grand-pupil of Go- 
palendra Saraswati. The Vdpl was written as an introduction to the work 
of Madhava Sarvajna (vide i) TftiTFnf®^ I 

■N 


^TcqTTrFTT I 

““Beginning verses of the Vihdravdpi: ii) qr 

srFrr% srf^rgr i ^^d ^^ 



—Concluding verse of his KaumuAl), Ho lived in the middle of 
the 19th century. 


It appears that there lived at Benares a Pandita, named Shitikautha, 
who wrote a commentary (vriti), called Subodhiru, on the Jaiminiya-sutras 
which was published in the Pandit, This author, later on, became a Dandl- 
Sannydsi and became popular as Rameshwara. The late Babu Govind 
Das of Benares says in a note that ‘‘he is the author of the 
also. (He) was a Sannydsi and lived in the Mafka just beyond my 


garden in which my tutor Pandit Hari Shastri Manekar spent the later 
portion of his life. Shitikantha was probably his name while Rames¬ 

hwara was his later name’\ Now, tiiis Subodhini was written at Benares 
in 1761 Shdka, that is, 1839 A.D, (vide I 


-Concluding verses). Again, the author 
says at the end of the lOtli chapter that the book was complete in 1768 
Shdka, that is 1836 A.D. (vide ^ I 

So, he says at the end of the 11th chapter 
also. From the dates and their place of residence, it appears that the author 
of the Vihd/ravdiH is the same as the author of the Subodhini, This Vrtti 
is indeed very good and quite easy. He had studied the Shastra under 
his father (vide ^ ?nr—concluding verse). 
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Coming to the twentieth century we find that there have been several 
scholars who have devoted their energy and time to the study of Purva- 
Mimamsa. Although there is very little encouragement for the study of our 
Shdstras, thes days, yet for the sake of learning only even such branches 
of our Shdsira, as the Purva-Mimamsa, are being studied unhampered. It 
will not be out of place to mention that it was due to the fresh impetus given 
to its study by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Gahganatha Jha in 
the North and Mm. Pandita S. Kuppuswami Shastri in the South that 
the study of Mimamsa is still foimd in flourishing condition. There are 
several good Mimamsakas living, but they have not written, so far as it is 
known to mo, any work on it and so I will confine myself to only such Pan- 
ditas who have written something on the system. 

MahAmahopAbhyAya Gai^oAnAtha JhA 


Pandita Ganganatlia Jha was born on September 25, 1871, in a village, 
called Gandkavdri in the District of Darbhanga, in Mithila. He was the 
third son of Pandita Tirthanatha Jha and Ramakashi Devi. He was a 
versatile scholar and had studied almost all the branches of the Shdstra 
under the expert guidance of his teachers, amongst whom the names of 
Mahamahopadliyayas Jayadeva Mishra, Citradliara Mishra {vide 

I —Beginning verses of 

his Mimamsa-Mandana), Shivakumara Mishra and Gangadhara Shastri 
deserve mention. He came to Benares, and studied there for several years. 
He studied the Shdstra both on the orthodox and the Modern critical lines. 


He was the head of several Institutions. He was a Professor of Sanskrit 
in the old Muir Central College, Allahabad, then the Principal of the Go¬ 
vernment Sanskrit College, Benares, and then the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Reorganised Allahabad University for over nine years. Though engaged 
in all these multifarious duties he was able to write more than fifty works 
on different subjects and in different languages. He was indeed a versatile 
scholar. 


Regarding his contribution to Mimamsa we may say without any 
hesitation that he occupied the same position in the country which the 
great Kumarila had occupied in his own days. Pandita Ganganatha Jha 
not only translated the two main Vdrttikas of Kumarila and the Bhd§ya 
of Shabara into English but, in fact, he was responsible for the revival of 
its study in Northern India. He himself studied it under the late Mm. 
Pandita Citradhara Mishra, a great Mimaiosaka of the time I 
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and encouraged its study wherever he 
went in several ways. He was the first scholar to write a thesis on the 
Prabhdkara School of Purva-Mlmdmsd, for which the University of Allahabad 


conferred upon him its highest degree—the Doctor of Letters—in 1909. 
This was summarised by him into Sanskrit. Then he has translated the 
Shlokavdrttika and the Tantravdrttika of Kumarila for the Bibliotheca Indica 


Series and the Bhd§ya of Shabara for the Gackwad^s Sanskrit Series into 


English and has written a very comprehensive work named Purva-Mlmamsd 
in Its Sources to which this writer has the honour to add this critical Bi¬ 


bliography as an Appendix. In Sanskrit he has written a very easy and 
lucid commentary called Mtrndmsdfnan^ana on the Miyridmsdmikrainanika 
of Mandana Mishra. Besides, he has edited several works on Mimaihsa. 
He lived at Allahabad for over forty years and, to the sorrow of all, left 
his physical body on the 9th of November, 1941, on the banks of the Triveni 
at Praydga like the great Kumarila Bhatta. 


Pai^jpita SudarshanAcArya 

Sudarshanacarya belonged to the Punjab (etc.— 
vide the colophon of his Prakdska), He was a follower of the Ramanuja 
School. He lived at Allahabad and studied under the late Mm. GangMhara 
Shastri, C.I.E., Professor of the Sanskrit College, Benares. He wrote on 
Nyaya and Vedanta also. His work on Mimamsa is the Prakdsha^ a com¬ 
mentary on the Tarkapada of the Shdstradlpikd which he wrote at Benares 
in 1964 Samvat, that is, 1907 A.D. Shrinivasacarya Deshika was his Dlksd* 
guru {vide the concluding verses of his Prakdsha). This has been published 
from the Vidyavilas Press, Benares. 


K?.§ii^ANATHA NyAyapaNcAnana 

^snanatha was the son of Keshava and Kamala. He lived in a 
village, named Purvasthall, on the bank of the Bhaglrathi, near Navadvipa. 
He was a very good scholar and wrote easy commentaries on several im¬ 
portant and useful works. On Mimamsa, he wrote a commentary on the 
Arthasafigraha and also on the Nydyaprakdsha of Apadeva, called the At- 
thadarsham. His commentaries are very useful for the beginners. Both 
of these have been published from Calcutta. His commentary on the Nyd¬ 
yaprakdsha was completed in 1821 Shdka, that is, 1899 A.D. {vide 

^ i ^rar—concluding verse 

of his Arthadar^ham), 
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MahAmahopAbhyAya A. CinnaswAmI ShAstrI 

Pandita Cinnaswami Shastri comes from the South and is a teacher 
in the Oriental College, Benares Hindu University. He is a specialist in 
Mimamsa in the University. He is one of the students of Mm. Kuppuswami 
Shastri of Madras. He has written a commentary on the Nydyaprakdsha, 
called Sdravivecam, which has been published in the Kashi Sanskrit Series. 
It is quite good for the beginners. He has also edited the Tarkapdda of 
the Brhatl along with the ^juvimald for the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 
Benares. 

VAmana ShAstrI Kinjawadekara 

Pandita Vamana Shastri was a very enthusiastic worker in the field 
of Purva*Mimamsa. He lived at Poona and had founded an Institution 
for the publication of Mimamsa works. He had begun to publish an old 
commentary on the Pralcaranap^ncikd, but unfortunately, he died soon. 
His Pashvdlaynbhana-mlmdmsd is the only work on Mimamsa which has 
been published in the Airandashrama Sanskrit Scries. 

MahAmahopAbhyAya S. KuppuswAmI ShAstrI 

Pandita Kuppuswami Sh^tri is a nucleus for the study of Piirva- 
Mimamsa in the South. He has taught and produced several scholars in 
Mimamsa. Mahamahopadhyayas Anantakrsna Shastri of Calcutta, Cin¬ 
naswami Shastri of Benares University, Dr. T. R. CinUmani of Madras are 
some of his well-known students. He has written several papers on the 
system, mostly on the Prabhakara School {vide Proceedings of the Oriental 
Conferences at Calcutta and Allahabad). Besides, his big Introduction to 
his edition of the Brahmasiddhi by Mandana Mishra throws much light on 
his views about certain historical aspects of Mimamsa. He was for many 
years a Professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras, and is 
now a retired I. E. S. He has worked in several capacities in several 
Institutions too. 

MahAmahopAbhyAya PaisIpita GopInAtha ILavirAja 

He is indeed the greatest scholar of Indian Philosophy in all its aspects. 
He is perhaps the only scholar who has gone into the depth of Philosophical 
problems of India and has got his own experience in the subject. Lx him 
alone, we have got the most desired combination of the East and the West. 
Although he is so great a scholar, yet he has not been able to write much 
on Indian thought. But whatever he has written is enough to show his 
great learning and complete mastery over the subject. His contributions 
to Mimamsa are: 1) Introduction to Dr. Jha^s English translation of the 
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Tantravdrttika, and 2) Short descriptive catalogue of the Mimamsa Manus¬ 
cripts preserved in the Government Sanskrit College Library, Benares, 
He is a retired Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College. 

MahAmahopAbhyAya P. V. Kane 

It is needless to say how intimately the rules of Hindu Law are co¬ 
nnected with the principles of the Purva-Mimamsa. Almost all who have 
written on Dharmashastra must have been a good Mimamsaka also. This 
is true of the orthodox Panditas also, Mr. Kane is one of those scholars 
who being a great Dharmashastri is also a good Mimamsaka. His three 
volumes of the History of the Dharmashastra give us enough proof as to 
the depth of his knowledge of the principles of Purva-Mimamsa. Besides, 
his small, though very interesting, booklet on Mimamsa is quite good for 
the beginners. It gives us, in brief, the gist of the contents of Purva- 
Mimamsa. He is a practising advocate of Bombay. 

PAisjipiTA PashupatinAtha ShAstrI 

Pandita Pashupatiuatha Bhatt^acarya was a Bengali scholar. He was a 
lecturer on Mimamsa at the University of Calcutta. Unfortunately, he died 
before he could produce more work on the subject. The only work of his 
on Mimaiiisa is his Introduotion to the Purva-Mimdrhsd^ which he published 
in 1923. It is a quite interesting book. In brief he discusses therein certain 
main topics of Mimamsa very clearly. He refutes some of the views hold 
by Pandita S. Kuppuswami Shastri regarding the priority of Kumarila 
to Prabhakara. The book is good for the beginners. 

Dr. T. E. CintAmaisII 

He is one of the favourite students of Pandita •Kuppuswami Shastr, 
Ho is the Senior Lecturer of Sanskrit at the University of Madras. He 
has written a thesis on the History of Mimamsa for which ho was awarded the 
degree of ‘Doctor of Philosophy’ by the University of Madras. The thesis 
is not yet published though a certain portion of it has appeared in the Ori¬ 
ental Kesearch Journal from Madras. He has also written several papers 
on different authors of Mimamsa, which have appeared from time to time 
in the Oriental Research Journal, Madras. 

Dr. a. B. Keith 

Dr. Keith is a versatile scholar of the West. He has written almost 
on every school of thought. It is not proper for us to expect much original 
contribution from Dr. Keith. But from whatever he has done for Indian 
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Philosophy aud Literature we can know of his keen interest and devoted 
scholarship. He is a Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Edinburgh. 
His contribution to Mimamsa is a volume on Karma-Mlmdmsd which 
was published in the Heritage of India Series in 1921. In about 107 pages 
he has tried to give us an idea of the contents of Mimaihsa. 

Col. G. a. Jacob 

Col. Jacob, an officer in the army, was one of those Englishmen who 
had real love for Indian thought and have contributed to it even though 
engaged in non-scholarly field. He made a very good Index to Shahara'$ 
Bhmya^ which has been published in the Saraswati-bhavana Studies, Benares 
(Vols. 2—-6). It is a laboured work. The author has traced several re¬ 
ferences to other older authorities and given explanations of several terms 
in easy language. His LaukihanydyCinjali is a proof of his varied interest 
and width of scholarship. He died after 1911. 

Of the scholars who have written History of Indian Philosophy, which 
includes a chapter on Mimamsa, we may mention the names of Dr. Sir 
S, Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University, 
Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, the Ex-Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
and Professor Hiriyanna of Mysore. Their treatment, particularly that 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, is lucid and interesting. For the English knowing 
public the treatment of Sir S. Radhakrishnan is much more useful. 

Besides these, several essays and articles dealing with the principles 
of Purva-Mimamsa have been written though in different context from 
time to time. Some are mentioned here for reference—Colebrooke’s Essay 
on the Mimamsa, Hindu Law by Dr. J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Law by 
Mr. V. N. Mandalika, and Mimaihsa Rules of Interpretation by Mr. Kishorilal 
Sarkar. 
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